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Introduction, - — I 


Ch. 

1. The common definition of Rhetoric not 
compleat.— hat is wanting to it, 
added.—Obſervations upon the nature 
and uſe of rhetoric. —Of abſolute neceſ=. 

ity in popular governments—may be 
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either abuſed, or uſed to good purpoſes, 
hike other arts, — — * 


2, Of the importance of Rhetoric—it 
perſuades not by words only, but by 
arguments,—T heſe arguments of three 
kinds, viz. arguments from the perſon 
of the ſpeaker, from the perſons to 
whom he ſpeaks, and, laſtly, from the 
ſubject itſelſ.— This laſ kind admits 
of a ſubdiviſion ; for the arguments 
may be only applicable to that ſubject, 
or they may be applicable to many o- 
thers.—Theſe of the dialectical kind, 
and may prove both ways, —Of the 
divifion of Rhetoric, according to its 
ſubject, into the Deliberatrve, Fudi- 
cial, and Epideitie, - a 21 


3. Of Rhetorical arguments taken from 
the ſubject uſelf.—Difference in this 
refpett betwixt Rhetoric and Science. 
- what reſpeits Rhetoric is diffe- 
rent from Sophiſiry— different alſa 
from other arts, in this reſpect, that 
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the ſubject of other art it limited. 
The fubjeft of Rhetoric, things that 
every body is ſuppoſed to know more 
or leſs —Rhetorical arguments all ge- 
neral, and applicable to many different 
caſes,—Rhetoric applicable to arts 
and ſciences ; but they muſt be treated 
in a Rhetorical manner.—The won- 
derful extent f the Dialectic art.— 
No man, but one of ſo great genius and 
learning as Ariſtotle, could think of 
reducing it to rule and method.— 
Some other things, he had ftudied, pre- 
pared him for ſuch a work—particu- 
larly what he has written upon Rhe- 
toric. Difference betwixt Rhetoric 
and Dialettic.—General divifion by 
Ariſtotle into four heads — This a moſt 
comprehenſive diviſion, including all 
the topics of argument upon every ſub= 
ject.— Some mftances of the topics, as 
arranged under theſe ſeveral heads.— 
The invention of the art of Dialectie 
does more honour to the genius of A- 
riflotle, being intirely his own, than 
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any other of his works.—The philo- 

| Jopher and grammarian may both find 

E. matter of inflrudion in this work, — 

1 Ciceros judgment of the file of it.— 


Of Alexander Aprodifienſes's commen- 
tary upon the Dialectic of Ariſtotle— 
The greateſt uſe of this work is to 
correct the text of Ariſtotle.— It is a 
wonder that there are not many more 
errors in Ariflotle's text, conſidering 
how providentially his wworks were 
il perſerved—1f they had not been pre- 
| ſerved, we ſhould have had no com- 
plete ſyſiem of philoſophy, ſuch as is to 
be found in Ariflotle's writings. O 
Be Ciceros topics —addreſſed to Trebatius 
| - the lawyer—illuftrated by examples 
1 from the law.—Cicero's ſkill in the 
law.—T he ignorance, not only Tre- 
batius, but of almoſt all the philoſo- 
phers of that age, in the philoſophy of 
Ariflotle. — That philoſophy would 
have been loft, if it had not been pre- 
| ſerved in the Alexandrian ſchool, 40 
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4. All the arguments belonging to the 
ſubject are taken from the Dialectic 
art; and the Topics from which they 
are to be deduced are to be found 
there.—Thoſe arguments are only in 
the cauſe. The others from the per- 
fon of the ſpeaker or hearer out of the 
cauſe,—Yet theſe only inſiſted on by 
the writers on rhetoric before Ariſto- 
tle. The arguments from the ſubject 
are all Enthymemas, that is, imper- 
Jed fyllogiſms, —AlI reaſoning of eve- 
ry kind reducible to fyllogiſm.——The 
Enthymema- called a Dialectical Syl- 
logiſm, but uſed in all kinds of rea« 
ſoning. The complete Hyllagiſin very 
ſeldom uſed by any writer but 
thrice by Ariftotle.—No inference 
from thence of the inutility of the 

doctrine of the Hllogiſin.—Ariſtotle s 
obſervation concerning the invention 
of Dialectic and Rhetoric, applies to 
all arts, —and likewiſe to all ſci- 
irate BEE ana "2 27 58 
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Of the arguments taken from the 
perſons of the ſpeaker or hearers,— 
In all cauſes that are argued of eve- 
ry kind, the hearers muſt judge. or 
Jorm an opinion. — That muſt depend, 
in a great meaſure, upon what they 
think of the ſpeaker, and upon their 
own affections and paſſiont.— 7 he 
Judgment they form of the faeaker, 
reducible to three heads, —<What in- 
fluences the minds of the-hearers is 
of four kinds, their paſſiont, their ha- 
bits, their ages, and their fortune, — 
Of the paſhons, and particularly of 

Anger. —Of the appeaſing of Anger. 
E Love Hatred Fear Shame 
—Want of ſhame—Gratitude—Pity 
— {ndignation—Envy—Emulation, — 
What Ariflotle has written here up- 
on the paſſions the moſt valuable thing 
of the kind to be found, — He quotes 
Homer very much to the purpoſe upon 
this ſubjeft. — In this Rhetoracal 
work he ſhows not only the greateſt 
knowledge of human nature, but of 
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the world, and the affairs of life, 
much more than could be expected 
from a man ſo much engaged in phi- 
loſopby.—Of Jententious ſayings and 
Enthymemas with reſpe& to the paſ- 
ions 1 * 6 = 


6. Of the diviſion of Rhetoric into De- 
liberative, Judicial, and Epideidtic, 
—T his divifion was firſt made by Ari- 
Notle, and ariſes from the nature of 
ſpeech, in which there muſt be a 
Speaker, hearer, and ſubjett, —Ari- 
feotle firſt made a ſcience of Rhetoric, 
as well as of other things. —The 


64 


ſubject of the three kinds of Rhetoric 


explained. A threefold divifion of 
Rhetoric, taken from the end which 
it propoſes, —Rhetoric addreſſed not 
only to many, but to one: Therefore 
of univerſal uſe in human life. —Of 
the ſubjeftts of which deliberatiue 
Rhetoric treats, and the things ne- 
ceſſary to be. known by an orator- of 


that kind, Under the head of Deli- 
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beratiue Eloguence, he treats of hap- 
pineſs, which is the end of all deli- 
beration,—Fvery advantage of mind 
or body to be wiſhed for, there enu- 
merated.—Of the idea of good, with- 
out which there can be no happineſs. 
— That belongs to the intellectual part 
of our mind. The ſubject of the E- 
pideictic is the To nav —Two defi- 
nitions of that given ;—but they are 
only popular deſcriptions, Under that 
head, and in the chapter upon Hap- 
pineſs, every thing is enumerated 
that is beautiful and praiſe-worthy 
in human life. —Of the Fudicial kind 

W of Rhetoric, —The ſubject of it In- 
| Jury and Injuſtice. — Here every thing 
| that is bad in human nature is ſet be- 

fore us. His threefold diviſion upon 
the ſubject of Injury and Injuſtice.— 
lf This diviſian moſt accurate and com- 
j plete.—Of the motives to Injury, 
1 : What is pleaſant ig the chief motive. 
| Definition of Pleaſure, —Of the 
pleaſures of ſenſe. Imagination a 
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weaker kind of ſenſe. It makes things 
both paſt and future give us pleaſure, 
as if they were preſent ;=even things 
diſagreeable that are paſt.— The plea- 
ſure in grief and hope accounted for 
in that way. —Selflove, and the plea- 
fure we take in ourſelves, in that 
way accounted for. The ſecond thing 
to be conſidered with regard to In- 
Jury, is the character and diſpoſitions 
of the perſon who injures.— Here a 
complete character of a willam 1s 
given. The third and laſt thing be- 
' longing to Injury is an account of the 


perſons nioft liable to be injured. —. 


And thus is completed his account both 
of the willam and villainy.— Con- 
clufion of this book, and of what is to 


xi 
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be ſaid upon the matter of Rhetoric. 73 
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Of the Stile of Rhetoric. 
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1. The ornaments of Stile neceſſary for 
An orator who ſpeaks to the people. — 
If the audience are wiſe men, they 
will mind nothing but the matter; 
and all they will require, will be to 
underſland the matter. — The Stile of 
the orators at firſt poctical; - but this 
corrected in later times. Stile conſiſts 
of words and the compoſition of words. 
—The laſt of theſe moſt difficult. 
This illuſtrated from other arts,— 
Words divided into proper and tropi- 
cal. The proper fignification muſt be 
well underſtood, otherwiſe we can- 
not know whether it be properly 
transferred to another fignification,— 


Che 
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Of proper words—there ſhould be a 
variety of them, fignifying the ſame 
thing ;—but not too great a variety, 
as in Arabic. / Homer's language; 
more rich in ſynonymous words, 
only diverſified a little by ſome change 
in the ſound, than any other language 
in Greek. — Homer's language not 
compoſed of different Dialects, but 
the different Dialects made out of it. 
An account how it comes to be ſo 
rich a language.—lt is a dialect of 
the Shanſcrit which was the antient 
language of Egypt, that went both 
to India and Greece, — More variety 
of derivation, compoſition, and flec= 
tion, in Homer, than in the other 
Greek Dialects; - but more variety 
flill in the Shanſcrit.— The definition 
of a Trope.—Phileſophical account 
of Tropes given by Ariſtotle, Of the 
Metaphor. — This word uſed in a 
large ſenſe by Ariſtotle; — hut is only 
uſed in Rhetoric in the common ſenſe 
of the word, to denote a fimilitude 
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betwixt two things. It is a Simile 
in one ꝛword. Of the proper uſe of 
Metaphor, and of the abuſe of it 


2. 07 Compoſition—it gives a variety 


and beauty to Stile, which no choice 
of words can do; is greater dif- 


| ficulty than the choice of words — 


therefore neglected in modern times, 
and in later times among the antients, 
All Stiles now of the ſame kind, 
affecting what 1s called fine lan- 
guage.— In Compoſition a progreſs as 
in other arts. —The fleps of this pro- 


greſs, from the ſhorteſt ſentence to a 
period of ſeveral members. — There 


muſt have been a time for this pro- 


greſs—and the finſt compoſition muſt 


have been in ſhort ſentences, —This 


progreſs proved by facts, as well as 


by reaſoning, —The writings of Mo- 


ſes an example of ſhort compoſition, — 


This kind of Stile imitated in later 
times by Saluſt and Tacitus among the 
Romans, and by ſome French and En- 
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gliſh writers —A very bad Stile, ef= . 
pecially when it aſfects obſcurity, — 
Of the pleaſure that ſome have in de- 
cyphering ſuch a Stile. 104 


3. Compoſition in ſhort ſentences does not 
deſerve the name of compoſition, —Of 
Compoſition in longer ſentences. —T he 
figures belonging to that compoſition of 
three kinds ;—figures of the Syntax 
——of the Senſe—and of the Sound,— 
The difference of the arrangement of 
words in the learned languages and 
in the modern. Mords at a diſtance 

From one another connected together, 
m the learned languages, by genders, 
numbers, and caſes, This produces 
a great effect in compoſition. — Milton 
has availed himſelf of the few caſes. 
we have in Engliſh, to compoſe ſome 
fine periods. —The artificial compoſi- 
tion in the learned languages not in- 
troduced at once.—A ſimpler compoſe- 
tion uſed at firſt, Our language is ſo. 
crouded with conſonants and monyſyl» | 
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lables, that no compoſition could make 
it fo pleaſant as the Greek and Latin. 
Ob jection to the artificial compoſi- 
tion, that it makes the ſenſe obſcure. 
— This anſwered, and ſhewn that it 
has the contrary effeftt.—This artifi- 
cial compoſition, ſo very various, has 
its bounds. A bad art in this matter, 
as well as in other things, F the 
Figures of Syntax. — Some of theſe 
only proper for poetry. — Three of 
them may be uſed in oratory, _Elipfs, 
Parenthefs, and Repetition. —-T he E- 
lipſis much uſed by Domeſthenes, and 
other Attic writers it gives a ter 
neſs and neatneſs to the fyle.— Pa- 
renthefis, a beautiful fgure — much 
uſed by Demoſthenes ;—in ſpeaking 
it has a wonderful good effett.—Re- 
petition, moderately uſed, bas like- 
w/e a good effect. — O the figures of 
the. ſenſe..—T hee divided into three | 
kinds, ſuch as are Pathetic, Ethic, 4 
and, lafily, ſuch as only vary the» 4 
form of the flile, ſo as to make it dif- 
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ferent from common ſpeech.—Of the 
Pathetic kind are Exclamation, Hy- 
perbole, Epithets, Proſopopoea, and 
painting the ſubject, Of the different 
uſe of theſe by Cicero and Demofthe- 
nes, -Of the Ethic kind, as many fi- 
gures as there are manners and cha- 
rafters to be imitated.— Difference 
betwixt Poetry and Oratory with re- 
Jpett to theſe figures. —Of the Figures 
of Senſe of the third kind, without 
paſſion or charafters,—T heſe with- 
out number.,—An example given of 
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the variety of this figure = 115 


4. Of the third claſs of the figures of 
lauguage which affett the ſound, viz. 
the Melody and the Rhythm.—The 
meaſured Rhythm or verſiſication of 
the antient languages, to be treated of 
in the book upon Poetry ;—but of the 
Rhythm of their proſe, ſomething to 
be ſaid in this book, O the melody of 
JSpeech.—The difference betwixt that 
melody and the melody of muſic, 
9 
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I has a greater reſemblance to the 
Recitativo of the Nalian opera, than 
any other muſic we know ;—but dif- 
fers from that alſo. — The Melody 
therefore of Language, a muſical tone 

flowing through the whole ſpeech, not 
riſing too often nor too high, — No 
language perfect without it.— Origin 
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ful language. Particular inſorma- 
tion which the author had concerning 
that language. — The Chineſe firfl 
uſed muſical tones, before they learn- 
to articulate, This they learned from 


of the Melody of Language.—Sing- 
ing more natural! to man than ſpeech. : 
his the moſt difficult of all human ; 
mventions.—Men therefore ſung be- F 
fore they ſpoke, —Language, as well as 1 
the race of men, came from the ſouth R 
and eaſt, People of theſe countries ? 
more muſical than the people of the q 
north and weſt” Mben men began to 1 
ſpeak, they joined muſic with their ar- ] 
ticulation. O the melody of the Chi- 3 
neſe language.—T his a moſt wonder- I 
; 
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Egypt.—Progreſs of the art there.— 
Anſwer to thoſe who deny that ever 
a language exiſted with melody, — 
This proved from facts. he melody 
of language loft in all degenerate lan- 
guages,—Of the variety of melody in 
| the Greek language. —Not the ſame 
variety in the Latin.— Melody, there- 
fore, not ſo much Audied i in the Latin 
compoſition. — — 


5. Of Rhythm. —This a word taken 

from the Greek—not uſed by Cicero, 
but by Nuintilian.— Not well expreſſ- 
ed by numerus in Latin, or quantity 
in Engliſh.— A definition of Rhythm. 
Me have no prattice of it, any more 
than of the melody of language.— 
Difference berwixt muſic and lan- 
guage.— Maf cannot be wit bout 
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131 


melody and rhythm, but a language 


may be without either. — Of the 
rhythm in proſe —Of this we have 
no perception; but it was an eſſen- 
tial part of the antient oratorial com- 
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poſition. — Reaſon why the antients | 
muſt have practiſed rhythm in their 
proſe. —The orations of Demoſthenes, 
pronounced by him wath all the va- 
riety of rhythm, muſt have given the 
greateſt pleaſure fo the learned ears 
of the Athemans.—The compoſition of 
Demoſthenes altogether different from 
common eech. — There muſt have 
been a beauty in it, as pronounced by 
him, of which we can hardly form 
an idea. This would have been the 
caſe of other arts, if monuments of 
them had not come down to u. We 
ſhould not by this be diſcourged from 
the fludy of the antient arts, — Hy that 
fludy not only the beauty of Arts is to 
be learned, but the beauty Man- 
ners and Charafters,—A perfett cha- 
rafter not otherwiſe to be formed. 
Of Periods.—Both the ſenſe and the 
ſound of them better than. of ſhort 
ſentences, Without Perwds our Rhe- 
torical Stile muſt be Mt hing but vul- 
gar ſpecch.— 4 Period makes the 
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found more beautiful, as well at con- 
veys the ſenſe better. —T his expreſſed 
in Ariſtotle's definition of a Period. 
—Periwds muſt not be too long; nor 
muſt all be periodifſed = 155 


6. A taſte for writing, as well as for 
other fine arts, to be formed only by 
the imitation of the antients, —Rea- 
ſon for this. —The Romans learned to 
write in that way, therefore we 
ought not to be aſhamed to do fo.— 
We cannot learn properly \at ſecond 
hand from the Romans.—T hey did 
not excel in any of the fine arts, thougþ 
they learned them all from the Greeks; 
could not even write their own hi. 
tory properly. — Reaſons why the Ro- 
mans did not excel in the fine arts. 
Firſt, want of - genus for them; — In 
this the Greeks excelled all the world, 
as the Egyptians excelled in ſciences 
and philoſophy :—Next, their man- 
ners and occupations; — great economy 
and penurious living, abſolutely nere 
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fary for them in the firſt ages of their 
fate; — That in proceſs of time pro- 
duced the love of money, and the ac- 
cumulation of it by the Patricians,— 
The conſequence of which was a di- 
viſion in their fate. —Deſcription of 
their antient ſtudy by Horace, They 
did not apply to the arts till after the 
Punic wars were ended, when they 
had got money and could live at their 
eaſe ;—began then by tranſlating, 
Soon after that the wealth of Afia 
came among them, with luxury and 
the love of money.—T heir youth bred 
to count money.—The conſequence of 
this was, that no arts could flouriſh 
among them. —The pleaſures of the 
Romans, as well as their occupations, 
were ſuch, that arts could not flou- 
riſh among them.—Of their Circus 
and Amphitheatre, — Compariſon of 
the occupation and manners of the A- 
themans with thoſe of the Romans. 
— War and arms the only occupation 
of the Athenians. Their Theatre 
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* the fineſt entertainment that ever was. 
— No Amphitheatre among them.— 
Such being the caſe, impoſſuble that 
the Romans could equal the Atheni- 
ans in arts, —The Athenians, praeter 
laudem, nullius avari.— Horace could 
not have been ſo great a poet, if he 
had not ftudied in Athens, —He there 
learned Philoſophy, and to write Lyric - 
Poetry and Dialogue better than any 
other Roman, — Degeneracy. of the 
Roman taſte after the days of Auguſ= _ 
tus, by their forſaking the imitation 
of the Greek models.—-The Romans, 
therefore, Horace only excepted, mo- 
dels for no kind of wruting—leaſt of 
of all. for the oratorial.— Their taſte 
in it entirely ſpoiled by the. ſchools of 
declamation, which were unknown in 
the better times of Greece. — The- 
Greek writings, therefore, are the 
models for ſtile.— There, both the or- 
naments of ſpeech, and the proper uſe 
of them, are to be learned. —T he imi- 
tation of the Greek authors ſhould be- 
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gin with tranſlation. — This more 
pleaſant from Greek to Engliſh than 
from Latin to Engliſh.—Of the Ri- 
diculous Character of Stile.—The na- 
ture of the Ridiculous, and why 
Laughter is peculiar to man. Not 
common among men who have a high 
ſenſe of the beautiful in ſentiments. 
| and manners.—T his exemplified by the 
| Indians of North America. An ac- 
count of the behaviour of thoſe In- 
dians, both in their public afſemblies 
and in their private converſations,— 

The true objects of Ridicule are the 
vain of our own ſpecies Men ad- 
dicted to laughter ſhould confider how 
they look when they laugh, and what 

a noiſe they mate. This Character of 
Stile ſhould be very little uſed in or- 
atory — ist not conſiſtent with gravity 
and dignity.—Both Cicero and Quin- - 
tilian ſay a great deal too much, of it. 

— But the orator may be pleafant and 
facetious though not ridiculous. — 
That does not make men laugh, which 
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is a pitiful ambition. — Wit, rigbt- 
ly underſtood, may be uſed in oratory; 
but there muſi not be too much of it. 
Humour altogether improper.,— 
Young orators apt to exceed in the or- 
naments of ſpeech.—T he cure for this 
is the practice of buſineſs ; but of real 
buſineſs, not fictitious.—The great art 
of an orator 1s to conceal art,—The 

attention of the hearers muſt not be 
drawn to words from things 173 


B O O K Ill. 
Of Aion or Pronunciation. 


1. Of Pronunciation, or Action, as the 
antients called it. Three things com- 
prehended under Action. — One of them 
the moſt important of all, wiz, the 
management of the voice. The ar- 
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ings of Demoſthenes, and Antonius ibe 
Roman orator, upon the ſubject Ac- 
tion,—To excel in Oratory both na- 
ture and art muft concur.—Of the re- 
quifites from nature.—T heſe divide 
into qualities of the mind and of the 
body ;—and firfl, of the qualities of 
the bod) — Rhetoric diſtinguiſhed 

from all the other fine arts by requir- 
ing theſe qualities, —T be - firſt bodily 
quality of a ſpeaker, ſize and figure. 
—— Quotation from Milton on this ſub- 
ject. A voice ſweet and expreſſive 
of feeling ; or if not, ſtrong and com- 
manding.— A good ſpeaker ought alſo 
to be well winded. —Of the qualities 
of the mind which the orator re- 
quires ; — And firſt, a ſenſe of the \ 
Pulchrum and Honeſtum.— This pe- 
culiar to human nature. A quotation 
from Cicero on this ſubect. — The ex- 
tent of this ſenſe—it goes to every 
word and every action. — Quotation 
from Milton and Tibullus on this ſub- 
ject.— Ibe tafie of the French very 
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elegant in this matter. ust beſto vu 
ed by nature, no teaching can grve it. 
—The Grave and Digniſied alſo be- 
long to the orator. — This likewiſe 
from nature.—Alſo genius and natur- 
al parts. A perſect orator ought to 
be ſuperior to his audience —This 
was the caſe of Pericles -Recapi- 
tulation of the natural qualities of 
mind required to make an orator. — 
What Art beſtows, next to be conſi- 
dered. — i - 205 


2, Education, ab/olutely neceſſary ſor 
making a ſpeaker, —Shouid begin ear- 
ly, even with the nurſe and the mo- 
ther. Examples of the advantage of 
a mother ſpeaking well — All thoſe 
that are about children ſhould have 
nothing faulty in their pronunciation. 
—After the child 1s come to be a boy, 
his pronunciation muſt be formed with 
great care, Our ſchools defettive in 
that article.—The conſequence of that 
is, that men ſpeak ill, who wonld 
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Ch. | Pag. 
otherwiſe have ſpoken well. —To 4 
Speak well in-private converſation, a 4 
neceſſary prelude to public ſpeaking — 
This, in boys, ſhould be carefully at- 
tended to. Natura] defects hy that 
attention may be corrected. An af- 
| fedted tone and manner of ſpeaking to 
be carefully avaiaed - 218 


3. Of the Education neceſſary to make 
a ſpeaker, —Of action in ſpeaking, and 
what is comprehended under it. 
the tone of Public Speaking, — T he 
difference betwixt Speaking, Talk- [ 
ing, Prating, and Pratling.—4 voice 4 
and ear for Speaking as well as for 
Mufic. -— The. difference betwixt 
Speaking and Talking is in the tone 
of the voice, -What that difference ; 
15, —The young ſcholar to be exerciſ- 3 
ed in ſpeaking, talking, and prating 4 
the ſame thing. the tones of pa. \ 

fion and ſentiment. — Without theſe 0 
there 15, a. Monotony in ſpeabing.— 
Even» where there is no variety of 
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paſſion or ſentiment, difference of mat - 
ter requires different times—eſpecially 

in compoſition in periods with paren- 
theſes.—Of Periods, —T he ſenſe con- 
wveyed more forcibly by being ſuſpend- 
ed, till it comes out at the end of the 
Period. Thi, Suſpenſe muſt be mark- 
ed by the voice. Practice of compoſ= 
ing and ſpeaking Periods to be acquir- 
ed by reading antient orations,—T he 
fludent of oratory ſhould know the 
difference betwixt languages, and 
their excellencies and defects. Our 
language ſunerior to the French, by 
Having accents, —T hoſe accents too 
 firong in common uſe, ſo as to obſcure 
the following ſyllables. —T hey ſhould 
therefore be ſoftened by the ſpeaker. — 

Of Emphaſis.—U/e of it tao commen 
in public ſpeaking—it hurts both the 
ſenſe and ſound of a Period ;—if very 

q loud and frequent, it makes barking 

of ſpeaking, —Oratory ſhould not ſtu- 
I dy too much the pleaſure of the ear 
by the uſe of the figure Pariſoſis. 


xXx CONTENTS. 1 
Ch. | | Pag, 1 : 
The nature of this figure, —Intemper- 4 
ately uſed by Cicero, — Of the look, $ 

mein, and action of the features of 3 

the face m ſpeaking. — Art may do 4 


ſomething in that matter, but nature 
more, O the geſture of the body ;— 
this from nature—but may be govern- 
ed by art, — The orator muſt not be a 
pantomime, nor even a player — Of 
the uſe geſture among the French 
and Italians, — Among us not ſo much 
of it,—-But there muſt be ſome.— li 
ſhould not be inſignificant nor too vio- 
lent. —Of the appearance of Ulyſſes in 
Homer, when he began his ſpeeches ; 
mT his not an idea formed by Homer 
of a great ſpeaker, but a portrait of 

. Ulyſſes —Such an appearance not to 
be recommended to an orator, —The 
arts of Athon and Pronunciation 
ought not to be neglected even in 
ſpeaking upon ſubjetts of ſcrence to men 
who underfland the ſcience, 227 
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B O O K VV. 


Of thoſe who have excelled in 
the A Hetorical Art. 


Ch. | Pag. 
1. Subject of this Book — Eyamples of = 
thoſe who have excelled in this art, 
taken chiefly from the Greeks, —The 
firſt example from Homer — Ihe culo- 
giums upon Homer by the Halicarnaf. 
fian, Hermogenes, and Quitihan. — 

Of the ſpeeches in the Iliad—more in 
number than in any other poem.— 
Examples of them ;—and firſt, Aga- 
menmmon's ſpeech to the army, in the 
ſecond book : — That a moſt artfull 
ſpeech ;—The ſpeeches o. lyſſes and 
Neſtor upon the ſame occafion—diffe= 
rent, but well Juited to their charac- 

1 ters: In the ninth brok, containing 

q the embaſſy by the Greeks to Achilles, - 
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there is the fuel ſpeaking to be found 
in the Jhad ;—the Jpecches. of NN. 
ſes, Phoenix, Ajax, very different 
from one another — but wonderfully 
ſuited to their characters and the ore 
cafion :=T he compoſition in the ſpeech 
of Achilles, remarkably diſtinguiſh- 
ed 22 any other compoſition in Ho- 
mer, — The character of Diomede 
very Ar. marked by his ſpeaking on 
two important accaſions :==The dif 
ferent effects of his ſpeaking, upon 
the Greeks, compared with the effect 
which the ſpeaking of Neftor and 
I Ulyſſes had upon them :—Diomede's 
ll character alſo marked 40 his not ſpea- 
| | ing. N 
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2. Of the Orators of later times in 
Greece and Rome. — Of the difficulty 
of excelling in that art, greater than 
in any other art ;—therefore ſo few | 
eminent orators either in Greece or 
Rome.—Vet it was an art very much 3 

«. pradliſed, not only in peace but in 
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Ch. Pag. 
* war. — Pericles the greateſt orator 
that ever was in Greece. Nothing 
of him come down to us. - Demoſt he- 
nes the next greateſt in Greece, and 
Cicero the greateſt in Rome.—T hbeſe 
two compared together. Quintilian's 
Judgment of Cicero —The high eulo- 
gium beflowed upon him by that cri. 
tic. Not much regard to be paid to 
the flile of the writers in Quintili- 
an's age, nor to their taſte and judg- 
ment, Cicero had not that magnani- 
f mity and elevation of mind which is 
= neceſſary to form a great orator ;j— 
Therefore he ſpoke with fear and 
trembling before a people whom he 
deſpiſed as the dregs of Romulus.— 
The vanity of Cicero another reaſon 
why he could not excel in his art. — 
Examples of this vanity, — Bejides 
the vanity of the individual, be had * 
a national vanity, which made him 955 
peak of the Greeks with contempt.— 
| Of the poetry of Cicero. Connected 
with his vanity, was his taſte for 
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Ch. 5 
the ridiculous.— This tafle he has 
confidered as neceſſary for an orator, 
and has given precepts for it at great 
length. —- Quintilian has collected 
many of the jeſts in his orations.— 
Difference betwixt Cicero and De- 
moſihenes or even the beſt comic wri- 
ters. the qualities of body pof= 

felſed by Cicero. = By nature weak 
and infirm, —That increaſed by his 
too great vehemence in ſpeaking. — 4 
very bad account given of his action 
and pronunciation by himſelf. — To 
correct this manner he travelled to 
Athens and to Afia.—Returned very 
much improved. — He learned there- 
fore not only to write from Greek maſ- 
ters, but alſo to ſpeak and pronounce.— 
One defect in the pronunciation of Ci- 
cero, that he does not appear to have 
fludied the melody, but only the rhythm 3 
of his language. — In this reſpect his 1 
pronunciation very different from that 4 
of Demoſthenes. The way, that Ci- z 
gero learned the art of ſpeaking, ſuch, 
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that he could not have been an orator 
like Demoſt henes. It was -by prac- 
tiſing declamation that he learned, — 
Of the nature of that kind of ſpeak- 
ing, —Of the difference betwaxt the 
Greek and Latin rhetoricians. —Of the 
fegures of compoſition relating to the 
ſound, —Theſe ought not to be much 
ftudied in ſpeeches of buſineſs. —But- 
one thing relating to the found much 
fludied by the antient orators, viz. the 
rhythm.— Of the rhythm of their 
proſe.——T he nature of it. — Some de- 
med the exiſtence of 1t.—Of the melody 
of the Greek language, and the varie- 
ty of that melody. Cicero ſays no- 
thing of the meiody of the Latin lan- 
guage.—Hais oratory therefore deſec- 
tive in that reſpect.— Of the muſic 
of Demoſthenes's compoſition not ſuch- 
an ornament as could draw the atten- 
tion of the hearer from the matter. 
Cicero appears to have had no idea of 
the melody of oratorial compoſition, — 
He has adorned his flile by other 
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Ch. a Pag. 
figures of the found, which are of 
the poetical kind. — An account given 
of theſe figures :=Alfo with figures 
of the ſenſe that are poctical, ſuch as 
Exclamation and Proſopopoea.— The 
| Halicarnaſhan's opinion of Demo- 
henes.—The Author's opinion of Ci- 
cero, the reverſe of that of Quintilian. 
—Cicero's critical works very much 
better than his Orations,—Praiſe of 
his dialogue De Oratore, — His ſtile 
extremely copious.— Very well imitat- 
ed by ſome late Italian writers in 


Latin. - - — 270 


3. Julius Cacſar a-greater orator than 
Cicero. — His eloquence is praiſed by 
Cicero under the characters of Brutus 
and Pomponius Atticus. Naturat 
advantages which Caeſar had, and 
which contributed much to make him 
excel as an orator :—firft his birth 
then his military gemus—the beauty 
of his perſon—a fine voice, and a 
graceful dignified action. — To all theſe 
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advantager Caſar joined great apph- 
D cation to the art, —Studied at Mity- 
lene under a great maſter, Cratippus, 
and practiſed daily rhetorical exer= 
ciſes. His ſpeaking the moſt elegant 
of all the Latin orators.—T his not 
owing o much to his domeſtic educa- 
tion as to his deep learning. — He 
wrote a book upon the Latin langu- 
age, addreſſed to Cicero. Pure La- 
tinity the ground work of or atom. 
4 This formerly learned by imitation 
of thoſe who ſpoke well, = But the 
language, now corrupted by the con- 
= flux of flrangers, to be reflored only 
I by art and ſcience, T beſe Caefar, ap- 
plied, and in that way be became ſo 
great an orator, joining the orna- 
ments of eloquence with the purity of 
language.—Conclufion of the eulogium 
of Caeſar's eloquence from the mouth 
of Atticus, —Gaeſar was the Peri- 
= cles of Rome.—He comes up to the 
a idea of a perfect orator.— And he 
was likewiſe the greateſt and moſt 
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amiable man of whom we read in 
hiſtory. = - * af 4 


B O O K V. 


Of the Oratory of Demoſthe- 
/ nes, containing Obſervations 
on his Matter and Stile. 


1. Demoſthenes the greateſt orator in an- 
tient times, and greater than any that 
can be in modern,—Reaſons why it is 
impoſſible that any thing can be com- 
poſed to be ſpoken, ſo perfect as the 
compoſition . of Demoſthenes. -— The 
greateſt part of Demoſthenes loft, as 
he 1s only read, not heard. —Praiſe 
of him by his rival Eſchines, —Of 
the natural defects of the bodily qua- 
lifications of Demoſthenes ;=his Ha- 
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4 Ch. N Pag, 
* bit inſirm; — his voice weak ;—and 
his articulation imperfect, — Of the 
wonderful induſiry and application by 
which he ſupplied thoſe natural de- 
fetts ;—ſuch as ſhutting himſelf up 
far months together in a habitation 
under ground — and ſpeaking with 
pebbles in his mouth.—By theſe means 
he overcame nature, and transformed 
hamſelf into another man. — He could 
not have done ſo, if he had not had 
a genius which led him to the ſtudy 
of Rhetoric in preference to all other 
ſtudies. —T he occaſion upon which he 
ſhewed this natural propenſity.— f 
the education he had as an orator ,— 
He may be ſaid to have been ſelf- 
taught. — He began the practice of 
the art, not in the ſchool of declama- 
| tion, but with real buſineſs :—=Did = 
not attend Jſocrates but Jſſacus; and 
Audied Thucydides.—The beſt leſſon 
of all, he got from a player. — Ta 
= pradiice what he had learned from 
im, he ſhut himſelf up in a ſubter- 
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raneous habitation, —ſtudied there the 
melody and rhythm of ſpeech,—and 
to compoſe in periods. — 320 

2. The Matter moft valuable in every 

good writing, —This holds particu= 
larly of the orations of Demoſthenes. 

jd —We cannot judge rightly of theſe 
| orattons, without knowing the poli- 
tical conduft of Demojthenes, and the 
fate of Athens at that time. —Of the 
| original government of Athens ;— 

i monarchical, then ariſtocratical, 
and at laſt entirely popular. The 
council there did not controul the peo- 

ple, any more than the Senate in 
Rome.—Of the character of the A- 
thenmans: — A noble, magnanimous, 
diſentereſted people; —in later times 

the deliverer of Greece from the Per- 
fians ;—ſhewed their great temper 
and moderation, as well as heroic 
bravery.—The people of Athens cor- 
rupted by wealth and luxury. They 
defired to live an eafy and indolent 
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life at the public expence.— This in- 
dulgence firſt given them by Peracles, 
who introduced the theatrical money, 
which every citizen received.—After 
that, under different pretences, the 
whole money of their treaſury was 
given to the people; and, in the time 
of Demoſthenes, the whole expence of 
the flate was defrayed by the richer 
citizens, — T he conſequence of this 
miſuſe of public money, was to make 
the people effemimate and indolent — 
did not fight themſelves, but employ + 
ed mercenaries, 'whom they did not 
pay.—T heſe, therefore, did no good ; 
for which they blamed their commun 
dert. But ſtill they were a.very in- 
telligent and clever people. O the 


fate of affuirs in Greece, — parti- 


cularly of the Lacedemonians, The- 

bans, and Athenans.—l1n the difiract- 

ed flate of Greece, Philip of Mace- 

don appeared. A hiſtory of his ſa- 

. mily,-—of himſelf, and his education 

under Epaminondas -M the progreſs 
f | 
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Ch. 
of his arms, —firſt in Thrace, — then 
in Theſſaly, — then in the wars with 
the Phocians, whom he utterly de- 
ſtroyed, —then with the Locrians ; 
and, laſt of all, with the Athenians 
and Thebans, and their allies, whom 
he utterly defeated in the great bat- 
-tle of Chaeronaea.—He was affifted 
in thoſe operations by Perſons whom 
he had in his pay in the ſcveral ſtates 
of Greece. In the beginning ef theſe 
conqueſts of Philip, Demoſthenes ap- 
peared, -— The diſtracted flate of 
Greece then, there being no people a- 
mong them who were leaders, — In 
this flate of Greece, Demoſthenes act- 
ed the greateſt paſt that ever was 
acted in the political line.ä— Ihe won- 
derful influence of his councils, and 
his eloquence upon the Thebans, when 
he perſuaded them to join the Athe- 
mans againſt Philip, which put him 
to a fand. In the deciſive battle of 
Ghaeronaea, his behaviour, as a ſol- 
gier, not ſo bad as repreſented by fome 
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aui hors.— Steady and firm in oppoſing 
the Macedonian power. Never took 
money from the Macedonians, as o- 
ther demagogues did; — formed a 
great confederacy and great army a- 
gainſi Philip ; In forming this con- 
federaty, he had more difficulties to 
Aruggle with at home than abroad. 
He had three paſhons of the Athe- 
nians to combat with; their love of 
pleaſure and eaſe, their love of money, 
and their vanity. — Their vanity 
much flattered by their demagogues?! 
—Demoſthenes rather abuſed them 
than flattered them: His Philippics 
rather an invectiue againſt the peo- 
ple of Athens than againſt Philip; 
whom he praiſes for his bravery and 
contempt of danger. Nothing but a 
noble manly ſpirit, as well as great 
eloquence, could have perſuaded the 
people of Athens to engage in ſuch a 
war againſt Philip, - He encourages , 
the Athenians, by telling them, that. 
if they will yet do what is right, all 
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will be well; -alſo by ſhewing them 
that Philip was not invincible.— 
What dijiingutſhes chiefly the matter 
of Demoſthenes from that of any other 
orator, is his inſiſting ſo much upon the 
topic of the pulchrum and honeſtum: 
Examples of this. Learned this 
in the ſchool of Plato, —and by imi- 
tating Pericles, who had been the 
ſcholar of Anaxagoras,—T here can be 
nothing perfect in the arts without 
philoſophy.—Of Demeſthenes's ſkull in 
mixing together the topic of the poſ- 
ſible, the profitable, and the honour- 
able. — The difference betwixt the 
rhetorical and the didactic file in 
that reſpect. - One great difference 
betwixt Demoſthenes and Cicero as to 
the matter. — Demoſthenes never 
[peaks of himſelf” in his orations, ex- 
cept when it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
as in the caſe of the oration De Cor- 
ona. Cicero introduces himſelf very | 
often into his orations, even in pri- 3 


vate cauſes, - Modeſty affected by Ci- 
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cero, a ſure fign of the greateſt va- 
nity, -A great artift, ſuch as De- 


moſthenes, can never be ſatisfied with 


his own performance. - 340 


3. Stile divided into the words and the 


Z 


compoſition of the words.—The words 
ornamented by Tropes, compoſition by 


a Figures. The flile of Demoſthenes ſim- 
ple with reſpect to the wordt; but 


the compo ſition artificial. — He excell- 
ed in two fliles diametrically oppoſite 


to one another, the plain and ſimple, 
| the artificial and elaborate, —Of hit 


excellence inthe firſt, his ſpeech againſt 
Olympiodorus 1s a proof.——The diffi- 
culty of excelling in that compoſition. 
—T he flile of his public orations per- 


fectly different.—This artificial flile 


not the flile of converſation, nor of the 
decrees of the ſenate and people. — It is 


made by figures of compoſition, not by 
metaphoricalor poetical wordt. Theſe 


5 Figures of three kinds, the Figures of 


the ſyntax, of the - ſenſe, and of the 
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Ch. Pag. 
found. — The Figures of ſyntax very 
few in Demosthenes. — His Figures of 
the ſenfe not ſuch as Cicero uſes, —Not 
ſo immoderate in his uſe of Figures of 
the found as tſocrates is. — Figures of 
ſound are produced by a certain ſimi- 
larity of ſound, which firikes the car. 
—T be Halicarnaſſian mentions ſeve- 
ral of them, among others Antitheſis, 
a figure alſo of tbe ſenſe.— Of the pe- 
culiarities . of Demoſthenes s flile ;— 
_ Firſt, the arrangement of the wordt. 
bat in his public orations very 
different from the ſtile of Lyſras, or 
his own fiile in private cauſes.— Ex- 
amples of the inverſion of the natural 
order.—Shewn that this may be done 
in ſome degree in Engliſh, —T his ar- 
tificial compoſition makes the flile of 
Demoſthenes obſcure to one who is not 
a good Greek ſcholar, —Dr Fohnſon's 
Judgment of the flile of Demoſthenes. 
At could not be obſcure to the people 
of Athens. —Wherem the artifice of 
. this compoſition confifts. — Example 
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of it, with a correction of the text.— 
The uſe of accustoming one's ſelf to 


VII 


Pag. 


fuch a compoſition.— Another peculi- 


arity of Demosthenes's stile 1s Hyper- 


batons and Parentheſes.—T his makes 


the Sevorns or denſity of his Stile,  - 


Another peculiarity of his tile is the 


_- 


roundneſs or compactneſs of his pe- 


riods, —A period must have a begin- 
ning and an end, of which the con- 


nect ion must be perceptible, and marł · 
ed by the voice in reading or peak - 
ing. Of that figure of the found 
which confists of like endings.—This- 
an ornament of the proſe stile among 


the antients, as well as of modern 


poetry. — Several examples of it from 


Iſfocrates. The difference betwixt it 


and © what it called the Taporouacie. 
Of the Amilaritiy of the compoſition 
or atructure of periods. This figure 
of ſound alſo much too frequent in L 


focrates.—ſſocrates concludes his pe- 
riods too frequently with a verb. 


This a general practice among the 
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Ch. Fag- 
Latin writers, —Some apology to be 4 
made for both, — Compariſon of the 
ſtile of Plato with that of Demoſi- 
henes,—lfocrates alſo avoided ftudi- 
ouſly the concourſe of vowels gaping 
upon one another.—Plutarch's account 
of . his ftile.—Such' a ftile was very 
ſuitable to the genius and ſpirit of the 
writer, —Demeſthenes ſtudied the mu- 
fic of his language, and made of it 
a noble melody and dignified rhythm, 
with ſuitable variety.—T he variety 
of Demosthenes's stile, the most dis- 
tinguiſhing characteristic of it, In 
this he excells. all other authors,— 
Demosthenes. to be conſidered not as a 
writer only of wrations, but as a 
ſpeaker. —He studied action and pro- 
nunciation very much, and excelled in 
it more than in any other art. I he 
beauty hit orationt pronounced by . 
himſelf not to be conceived by u.— AY 
What is come down to us of Demost- : 
henes, only the lifeleſs carcaſs of his 
erations.— Thoſe only orators, whe 
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Ch. 
| Jpeak their orations.— It does not ap- 
pear that Cicero excelled in aftion,— 
As to the compoſition of Cicero, it 
docs not deſerve the character which 
Quintilian gives of Demosthenes's. 
compoſition, — He imitated Iſacrates 
more than Demosthenes, particularly 
in the figures of the ſound, —Exam- 
ples of that —Quintihan prefers him 
to Demosthenes, — It became a piece 
of national vanity among the Romans, 
to prefer their own writers to the 
Greeks, — But this was not the caſe 
in the days of Cicero.—The critics of 
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that time diſapproved of his stile 391 


Lord Mansfield's oration pronounced 
at Oxford upon the ſubject of Demost- 
henes's ſpeech, De Corona.--Thegreat- 
er part of it lost by the fire which 
burnt his houſe ſome years ago.—The 
whole of what remains not tranſlated 
From the Latin, but only ſome obſer- 
vatzons made upon it.— Firat obſer- 
vation it, That Demosthenes in/ists 


Z 


‚ CONTENTS, 
Ch- X Pag. 
more upon the topic of the Pulchrum 


and Honeſtum, than any other orator. 
—T his obJervation made alſo by Pa- 


netius the philoſopher —Demosthenes | 
learned this in the groves of the aca- 3 
demy.— It was particularly neceſſary . 


that he ſhould inſist upon it in this 1 
oration, and it was the only way he 
could” reconcile the Athenians to the 
meaſures he had adviſed, —He ſwears, 
that they did not err, that famous 
oath, by the manes of thoſe that fell 
at Marathon, Salamis and Plataeae, 4 
— The people to be admired who li- 1 
tened to ſuch a topic of perſuaſion, as 

well as the orator who uſed 1t,—The 4 
character of the people of Athens at Y 


that time, compared with their cha- 3 
racter in later times —What Livy 1 
ſays of them then;—24 Obſervation I 
of Lord Mansfield, that Demosthe- | j 


nes has neceſſarily introduced the 3 
praiſe of himſelf. and with it connect᷑- 
ed the praije of the Athemans, jo 
thit he could not have made a de- 
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* Pag. 
fence, that must have been better re- 
cerved by the people. 3d Obſerva- 
tion of Lord Mansfield, That De- 

* mosthenes has concealed the orator 
under the form of a history, in which 
he has given us an account of the loſs 
of the liberties of Greece, by the con. 
ruption of the Daemagogues, ſuch as 
Aſchines, in the ſeveral ſtates of 
Greece. This hiſtory otherwiſe very 
curious and inſtructive.— Lord Mans- 
= field's obſervation upon the tile of De- 
= moſthenes.—T hat it 1s as excellent as 
the matter, but appears not at all 
elaborate, and draws the attention of 
the reader, not to the words, but to 
the matter. This the greate/t praiſe 
of file. He excels in concealing the 
art which he beſtows upon his words, 
—T his art, as he pract:/ed it, was 
wonderful — But the generality of 
readers ſo carried aha by the impor- 
tance of the matter, as not to perceive 
t; but it is perceived by the learn- 
ed critic, — A ſchines acknowledged 
his excellence in compoſition, —He a- 


li CONTENTS 

Ch. Pag. 
bounds with Parent heſes, which are 4 
a great beauty in a fiile that is to be 3 
ſpoken :—But the pronunciation of 7 
Parentheſes muſt be good ;—1f ſo, 1 
they convey the meaning more forci- 4 
bly than if they were connected with 7 


the reſt of the ſentence. Lord Mans- Y 
field prefers the flile of Demoſthenes A 
to Ciceros. his diſcourſe had been 
continued, he would have given ex- 
amples of the puerilis fucus of the ſtile 
of Cicero,—One given by the author, 
where two paſſages from Demoſthe - 
nes and Cicero, containing the ſame 
thought, are compared. — The words 
both of Cicero and Demosthenes given. 
the uje my Lord Mansfield has 
made of his eloquence, formed upon 
the model of Demosthenes ; — has 
made one uſe of it very ſuitable to the 
office of a gudge.—Concluſion of the 
volume, with an addreſs to my Lord 
Mansfield, exhorting him to bear 4 
with patience the infirmities of old *F 
age, comforting himſelf with the 
thoughts of a liſe ſo well ſpent, 456 


INTRODUCTION, 


HIS great work, which I have under- 


taken, and which is now drawing to- 
ards a concluſion, I ſhould have thought 
Fcry imperfect, if, after giving an account 
3 f the origin of language, and explaining 
"Me nature of it, with reſpe& both to its 
Matter and form, and compared together 
ifferent languages, ſhewing in what they ſe- 
Ferally excelled or were defeQive, I had ſaid 
3 zothing of ſtile and compoſition, by which 
4 anguage produces its effect, and anſwers 
1 he purpoſes intended by it. I have, there- 
3 ore, in my third volume, treated of ſtile 
1 þ general; and explained ſome general 
aracters of it, ſuch as the the aullere, the 
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rid, the ſublime, the witty, and the Hu- 


; ron. In my fourth volume I have 
Vor. VI. A 5 
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been more particular, and divided ſtile, ac- 
cording to the ſubjects of which it treats, 3 
into fix different kinds; the epiſtolary, the 
dialogue, the hiſtorical ſtile, the didactic, the 
rhetorical, and, laſtly, the poetical“. In 
that volume, and the fifth, I have treated 
of the firſt four kinds of ſtile, and l am 
now come to ſpeak of the two laſt, namely, 
the rhetorical and poetical, in which the 
beauty of ftile is moſt conſpicuous, and 


produces the greateſt effect. 


In treating of theſe arts, I ſhall follow 


the ſame method that I have followed in 
treating of the grammatical part of lan- 


guage, and of the other kinds of ſtile of 
which I have ſpoken, As I have not 


written a formal treatiſe upon thoſe other 


ſtiles, ſo I do not propole to write one 
upon rhetoric ; but only to give the 
philoſophical principles upon which it is | 
founded: For I cannot ſeparate phi- 


loſophy from any art or ſcience, as I 


think the principles of none of them 


? Vol. 4. book 2; cap, 6, in the beginning. 
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0 an be perfectly underſtood without phi- 

1 pſophy; nor without philoſophy can they 
\ ver be brought to any great degree of per- 
Fection ; and, among other arts, Horace 
q pas told us, that the writing art is founded 
upon philolophy— 

Scribendb recte ſapere eſt et principium et fons. 
Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oſtendere chartæ. 
is in this way that Ariſtotle has treated 
pt theſe arts; and in this reſpect, his three 
Ppooks of rhetoric, and his ſingle book of 
£ doctry, mutilated as it is, and little better 
2 than a fragment, are of very great value *, 

ollowing, therefore, his footſteps, and 
Making the beſt uſe I can of the lights he 
Pas chrown upon the ſubject, | will endea- 
Four to explain the nature, and ſhew the 
Proper uſe of rhetoric and poetry. 
4 I begin with rhetoric, the moſt ancient 
9 Irt of the two, and of the greateſt utility. 
2 t is coeval with civil ſociety and govern- 
5 nent; for, in the firſt ages of ſociety, go- 
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vernment was carried on by public ſpeak- 
ing, as governments of ſingle men, by ar- 


bitrary will, were not then known: For 


though, in the firſt ages of ſociety, there 
were men of ſuperior abilities, both of 
mind and body, and who therefore were 


deſtined by God and nature to govern their 


fellow-creatures, it was by council and 
perſuaſion that they governed; nor indeed 


could they govern otherwiſe in thoſe early 


ages, Accordingly we find, that among 
all the barbarous nations, which have any 
kind of eſtabliſhed government, public 
ſpeaking is very. much practiſed, and 1s 


really an art. This is the caſe of the In- 
dians of North America, among whom a 


chief, though he may be very eminent in 
war, is not regarded, if he cannot ſpeak : 
And among the New Zealanders, though 
not near ſo far advanced in the arts of life 
as the Indians of North America, rhetoric 
is practiſed ; for I was informed, by a man 
of very good ſenſe and obſervation, who 
accompanied Captain Cook in the voyage 
to New Zealand, that when we firſt land- 
ed in the ifland, there came a body of the 
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natives to us, among whom there was an 


orator, who made a ſpeech to us of conſi- 


derable length, in which, he ſaid, there way 


more expreſſion by the voice, the look, 
and the geſtures of the ſpeaker, than ever 


he had ſeen or heard of; ſo that it was 
evident that this orater was a practiſed 


I ſpeaker, and who had made a ſtudy of 


the art, And it was ſo among the 
Greeks, at the time of the Trojan war, 
when, as Homer tells us“, the two arts 
that diſtinguiſhed man moſt, were war 
and eloquence. Poetry, on the other 
hand, though it may be applied to uſeful 


purpoſes, is more an art of pleaſure than 
XX of utility. It was therefore of later inven- 


tion, even later than muſic, which 1 hold 


to have been practiſed by men, though no 
doubt very rudely, before they learned to 


articulate; and accordingly thoſe Indians 


* Homer, ſpeaking of public aſſemblies, ſays, 
—— 7 args agirgtis; Too. 
Iliad. 9. v. 441. 
And Phoenix taught Achilles 
Moden T1 gnTig” ee i, ig. 
Iliad. 9. v. 443. 
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of North America, though they have both 
muſic and eloquence, have' not any thing 
that deſerves the name of poetry. 


In this introduction, it is proper to let 
the reader know, that, as I have learned my 
philoſophy from Plato and Ariſtotle, ſo I 
have alſo learned any thing 1 know of the 
fine arts from the ſſame authors; and rhe- 
toric particularly 1 have learned from A- 
riſtotle's three books upon the ſubject. 
Whoever, therefore, thinks that thoſe arts 
are ſufficiently taught in the many modern 
books written upon the ſubject,. - ot who 
thinks, that, by his own genius and natural 
parts, he can diſcover every thing that is 
neceſſary to be known in them, needs 
not take the trouble to read this work; but 
may reſt ſatisfied with his own diſcoveries, 


or with what he has learned from modern 
writers, 


us; 
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= Of the Matter and Subject of Rhe- 
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The common definition of Rhetoric not com- 
pleat —What is wanting to it, added.— 
Obſervations upon the nature and uſe of 
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rhetoric.— Of abſolute neceſſity in popular 
governments—may be either abuſed, or 
uſed to good pur poſcs, like other arts, 


HE word rhetoric we have taken 

from the Latins, as the Latins took 
it from the Greeks : For the Latins hav- 
ing no arts, | mean liberal arts, of their 
own, before they became acquainted with 
the Greeks, and having learned them 
from the Greeks, they took their names 
from the Greek language: and among 
others-they took the name of Eloquence, 
and called it Rhetoric, And it was the 
ſame with reſpec to the ſciences, which 
they denominated by* Greek words, ſuch 
as mat heſis, mathematica, aſtronomia, geo- 
graphia, and even grammatica; and at 
laſt they adopted the word philaſaphia, 
which before they were in uſe to ex- 
preſs by a word of their own growth, 
viz. ſapientia “; ſo that, though Cicero 


In the time of Cato the cenſor, the word Philgſo- 
Phia was not uied in Rome, but in place of it /aprentia. 
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pboaſts ſo much of the copiouſneſs of the 
Latin language *, yet there was not a word 
Fin it to denote even the art he practiſed 
2 himſelf, and which, in a country of liber- 
ty, muſt be an art of general uſe, | 


3 Therefore Cato ſaid, that agricultura eff proxima ſa- 
pientiae. Nor do I think that it was uſed in Latin 
3 arlier than the days of Cicero; and even after his 


time, Horace uſes the old word ſapere, to denote the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, as in the lines above quoted. And 
here we may obſerve in paſſing, a remarkable diffe- 
rence between the Latin and the Gothic, which is 


commonly believed to be a barbarous language; for 
4 the Goths formed all the terms of art and ſcience 
from their own language, by derivation and compoſi- 
2A ion, This, as I have obſerved elſewhere, (vol. 4. p. 
71.) is evident from the Gothic tranſlation of the Goſ- 
AJ pels, ſtill extant: And I am well informed, that in Ice- 
4Y land, where the Gothic is ſtill preſerved in the greateſt 
1 purity, the terms of art and ſcience are at this day 


* 
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all of their own growth. 


De Natura Deorum, lib. i. cap. 4. De Oratore, 
b. 2. cap. 4. And in his Tuſculan Queſtions, book 2. 
ap. 14. he has an exclamation upon the ſubject, O 
Verborum ineps interdum, quibus abundare te ſemper putas, 
Vraecia!—ſo great was his national vanity. What was 
A his perſonal vanity is well known. 


Vol. VI. B 
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Rhetoric is commonly defined the art of 
perſuaſion; and no doubt it is an art of 
perſuaſion. But ſomething more muſt be 
added to the definition to make it complete, 
and to diſtinguiſh rhetoric from other arts, 4 
which likewiſe perſuade; for a geometer 1 
perſuades, and in the moſt forcible way 
too, ſo that it is impoſſible you can with- 
hold your aſſent, yet he is not a rhetorician 
or orator. | 43 


It ſhould ſeem, then, that as both the 
mathematician and orator perſuade, it Y 
muſt be in a different manner. And if we 
attend, we ſhall find this difference betwixt 4 
the two, that the geometer, at the ſame 1 
time that he perſuades, teaches and in- A 
ſtructs; for he defines and divides, lays 1 
down principles that are certain and clear, 
and from thoſe principles deduces conſe- i 
quences as certain; in ſhort, he demon- 4 
rates, and not only perſuades the perſon il 
= - to whom he ſpeaks, but gives him ſcience, 
| by ſhewing him both that the thing is, and 
why it is, and how it cannot be otherwiſe. 
| On the other hand, the orator perſuades, 1 5 


[ 


* 
n ience, if they had time and leiſure to ap- 


4A | 9 to it. Beſides, the ſubject of an ora- 
I Won is commonly matters relating to civil 
r political life, incapable, by their nature, 
3 pf being reduced to art or ſcience, and de- 
© Pending often upon future events, concern- 
t Ig which we can only gueſs or conjec- 
ie 1 re. It appears, therefore, that we muſt 
[= | i 1d to the common definition, and ſay, 
Phat rhetoric is the art of perſuaſion, with- 
„ Put demonſtrating or teaching any art or 
eience “; and that men may be ſo per- 
4 uaded, and are moſt commonly ſo, 


. Ftp: 1. PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE 11 
ff 3 ut he does not teach; nor communicate 
f 3 ny ſcience ;/ or, if he does fo, he goes 
e 1 ut of the province of rhetorie. And 
e, 3 deed it would be impoſhble to com- 
8, 1 unicate ſcience in a harrangue, which 
r Maſts: only for a few hours, and is ge- 
7 1 Peraly addreſſed to people, a great part 
. 4 pf whom may be ſuppoſed not capable of 
7M 


* This is agreeable to Plato's notion of the art, ſee 
| ais Gorgias, p. 310, et /eq. editio Ficin. His words 
8 arc, 0 COR "aca, PE dent, Tels; due eng % 0 , As- 
e D dds; that is, © The rhetor or orator 


* 1s an artificer of perſuaſion; which convinces, or 
% makes believe, but does not teach.” 
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a fact of daily experience. An orator, 
therefore, is not obliged to be learn- 
ed in any one art or ſcience, as his buſi- 


neſs is to perſuade, without teaching or 


demonſtrating any thing. Nor muſt it be 
thought that this definition implies any 
contradiction, as if rhetoric were an art, 
and yet without art; for it is only with- 


out art, in ſo far as it may not know the 


particular art, if there be any, to which 
the ſubject it treats belongs; but it is an 


art, in ſo far as it knows how to perſuade, 


without the knowledge of that particular 
art, 


Another difference between teaching and 


rhetoric is, with reſpect to the ſtile or man- 


ner: For an art or ſcience may be taught i 


by way of dialogue, or queſtion and an- 
ſwer, and is beſt taught in that way; 
whereas rhetoric always uſes continued diſ- 
courſe, or what we call an oration or har- 
rangue, of which the ſtile and compoſition 
is very different from that of dialogue, or 
even of a continued diſcourſe in which 
ſcience is delivered, We muſt therefore 


hap. I. PROGRESS or LANGUAGE, 1 


4 ſtill further to the definition of rheto- 
Tic, and ſay, That it is the art of perſuaſion, 
rithout demonſtrating or teaching, and in 
ontinued diſcourſe, of which the ſtile 1s 
Fiterent from common ſpeech. 


From this definition, ſeveral obſervations 
* ariſe: And, in the firſt place, it appears to 
I de true what Ariſtotle ſays “, that rhetoric, 
ixe dialectic, (a kindred art, of which I 
mall ſpeak more hereafter), has no deter- 
I minate ſubject, but may be practiſed indif- 
4 ferently upon all ſubjects, though, as I have 
7 bſerved, the common ſubject of it be the 
affairs of life. But there is nothing to hin- 
er any matter of art or ſcience to be made 
the ſubject of an oration: But then it muſt 
be treated not ſcientifically, or as an art, but 
rhetorically; ſo that it is the manner of 
treating the ſubject, not the ſubject itſelf, 
? which conſtitutes the nature of this art. 


l 240 Though the ſubject be a matter of 
1 art or ſcience, it is not neceſſary, as I have 
obſerved, that the orator ſhould underſtand 
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* Rhetor, lib. 1. cap, 1, 


* 


great boaſt of the. ſophiſts of old, that 4 


matter of art, than the artiſt himſelf, and 
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that art or ſcience. And this was the Y 


they poſſeſſed an art of ſuch univerſal uſe, 9 
that it applied to all ſubjects, and enabled 
them to talk more plauſibly, upon any 


to convince whom the artiſt could not 
convince®, = 


But, 37:0, This can only be when the 
hearers do not underſtand the art or 
ſcience ; for, if they underſtand it, it is Z 5 
impoſſible that any arguments, uſed by 8 
a perſon who does not underſtand it, ſhould i 
convince them. But if, on the contrary, 
they do not underſtand it, they will be 
more readily convinced by this-artificer of; 
perſuaſion, than by any thing the man 
who underſtands that art or ſcience, but 
not the rhetorical art, can ſay to them. 
What, therefore, Plato ſays of rhetoric in 9 
general, will certainly apply to this caſe; — 
That the orator not underſtanding, among ³⁶ 
thoſe who likewiſe do not underſtand, wil! 


* Plato, ibid, p. 313. 
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$ deak more cenfaaſively than he who un- 
- 4 lerſtands “. 


ato, It follows from what is ſaid, that 
s rhetoric does not require any ſcientific 
| Knowledge of the ſubje& of which it 
.= | reats, and ſpeaks to people who have not 
hat knowledge neither, it may perſuade 
Phat is falſe as well as what is true; ſo 
hat truth and falſehood appear to be in- 
4 Wifferent to this art, as well as the ſubject 
f which it treats, The profeſſion, there- 
Fore, of Gorgias the ſophiſt, that he could 
I nake the worſe reaſon appear the better, 
Whough it was thought a very impudent 
1 q WS rofefion, was nothing more than profeſ- 
3 f ang that he underſtood the rhetorical art, 
nd could make that uſe of it if he would. 
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And, laſtly, from all that has been ſaid, 
N 1s evident that it is a moſt dangerous art, 
= pf which the worſt uſe may be made; 


* Plato's words, ſpeaking of the orator, are, 5 #« 


by ag T8 ide reg iv b ler enlarge 6 u. P+ 313. 
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and it was therefore no wonder that 


Gorgias, by letting the full extent of his 
art be known, brought diſgrace upon him 


ſelf in the opinion of the people, and up- 


on all his brother ſophiſts, and which Ari- 
ſtophanes, in his comedies, endeavoured to 
turn againſt philoſophy itſelf. But I think 
it is true, what the ſame Gorgias in Plato 


ſays in defence of his art, that it holds of 
all other arts as well as of rhetoric, that 


an ill uſe may be made of them: And he 


mentions the art of boxing , or fighting 
of any kind, of which the worſt uſe has 


been made, and 1s daily made. 
he, a good uſe may likewiſe be made of it ; 
and the ſame uſe may be made of the rhe- 
torical art. And he gives an inſtance of 


patients, whom he himſelf perſuaded to 3 


take medicines, or to ſuffer any operation 


to be performed upon them, when his 


brother, who was a phyſician, could not 


perſuade them. And the people may be 


conſidered as ſick or diſeaſed perſons, that 


Plato, ibid. p. 312. 


But, fays | 
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1 Chap. I, PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE, 17 


BY annot be directed by art or ſcience, but 
Wnuſt be led by good words and fine 
7 peeches; and therefore, in all caſes where 
the people are to be perſuaded, the rheto- 
rical art appears to be very uſeful. And in 
the ancient ſtates, particularly thoſe of 
3 Athens and Rome, where not only the 
) fate of the nation, but the life and fortune 
ef every private man *, depended upon the 
eſolutiors of the people, it was of abſolute 
neceſſity; ſo that we are not to wonder 
hat it was ſo much cultivated among 
hem. And in the modern popular go- 
Wrvernments, it mult likewiſe be of great in- 
Wluence, and the greater, the leſs corrupt 
Wheſe governments are: For of a popular 


\Y 


wy VF 97 


* This was the conſequence of their courts of juſ- 
Wtice being ſo popular, as to conſiſt ſometimes of a 
IF thouſand perſons, which was the caſe of one of the 
4 3 courts of Athens, and thele draughted out of the bo- 
9 dy of the people by lot. It may be obſerved in paſ- 
ing, that all the courts in this country, and in all the 
other feudal kingdoms of Europe, were, in antient 
times, likewiſe popular, conſiſting of all the ares cu- 
"RF 77ae, or vaſſals of the king or lord. 


Vol. VI. | C 


fant, not what is good, being with reſpect 


hands of a wiſe and good man “, it may be, q 


2 
| F 
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be. 


aſſembly, there are only two things which | 5 
can determine the reſolutions, eloquence, 1 
and faction or corruption. It is in vain, 8 
therefore to inveigh againſt eloquence, as 2 
Plato does, repreſenting it not as an art, 
but rather as a thing of experience and 
obſervation, whoſe object is what is plea- 


to the mind what cookery is with reſpecrt \ 
to the body; for it was of neceſſary uſe 
in his time, and ſtill is in all free govern- 
ments: And though no doubt a bad uſe i 
may be made of it as well as a good, that 
is what it has in common with all other 3 
arts. In the hands of a wicked man, it is 
indeed the moſt dangerous of all inſtru- 4 
ments; and accordingly it is a certain fact, 2 . 
that almoſt all the republican ſtates of 7 

Greece were ruined by the corruption and 
venality of their demagogues ; but in the 


' 
It may be obſerved, that Gorgias in Plato runs 
himſelf into a contradiction, and is ſilenced, by admit- 2 
ting two things, neither of which he ought to have 2 
admitted; ½, That an orator ſhould know what $ 
] 

2 


juſtice is, which, if he did not know before, Gorgias | 3 
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$ nd often has been, productive of the 
reateſt good. Nor ſhould it diſparage the 
1 rt ſo much, as at firſt ſight it may ſeem, 
hat by its nature it may be employed to 
naintain falſehood as well as truth; for 
ven that may not be a bad uſe of it, be- 


y } auſe it is ſometimes as neceſſary to deceive 


4 rofeſſes to teach. 2dly, That he who knows juſtice 
& juſt, that is, practices juſtice, For by theſe two ad- 
iſſions he contradicts what he had faid before, that 


C n orator might make a bad uſe of his art, for which 
t YZ e that taught him the art is not anſwerable. Ibid. 
312, and 314. The firſt of theſe, erroneous admiſ- 
| ons is obſerved by Polus, the friend of Gorgias, 
ho fays, that Gorgias made it through ſhame, be- 
hauſe he would not admit that a man, poſſeſſed of his 


Ft, did not know what juſtice was; or that he did 
f Wot teach it at the ſame time that he taught rhetoric. 
4 id, p. 315. But the other, which is as much a pa- 

aogiſm, is not obſerved. It is with this attention 
at we ought to examine many of the reaſonings 
Which Plato puts into the mouth even of Socrates, and 
= diſtinguiſh betwixt ſich as he uſes for the inſtrue- 
n of his followers, like thoſe in the books Le Re- 
Publica and De Legibus, and ſuch as he uſes againſt 
A e Sophiſts, as in this caſe againſt Gorgias, which 
ee often not conclufive, but ſerve the purpoſe of con- 


ting the Sophiſt. 
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the people for their good, as to deceive 
children, ſick perſons, or thoſe that are diſ- 
ordered in their ſenſes. Ariſtotle therefore, 
I think, did nothing unworthy of a philo- 
ſopher, when he wrote a ſyſtem of rheto- 


ric; for as it is an inſtrument that will 
certainly be uſed by the bad, the good 


muſt be armed in the ſame way, otherwiſe 
the match will not be equal. And though 7? 
it may be ſaid, as it was by ſome of the 
antient philoſophers, that it was no art or 


ſcience, but a thing only of obfervation 


and experience, and that an orator was 
no better than a mere empyric; yet it 
cannot be denied that it will be better 
practiſed by certain rules and obſerva- 
tions, collected and digeſted, than without 
rule: For even cookery, to uſe Plato's 
compariſon, is better practiſed by a book 
of receipts, than at random and by mere 


gueſs and conjecture. 
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i 

- XC 2 the importance of Rhetoric it perſuades 
Il 3 not by words only, but by arguments. 


d Theſe arguments of three kinds, wiz, 
le arguments from the perſon of the ſpeaker, 
bY ; from the perſons to whom he ſpeaks, and, 
ec , laſtly, from the ſubject itſelf. — This laſt 
Or 8 kind admits of a ſubdiviſion ; for the ar- 
nx guments may be only applicable. to that 
as 8 /ubject, or they may be applicable to many 
it 8 others,—Theſe of the dialefical kind, 

= and may prove both ways. —Of the divi- 
= fron of Rhetoric, according to its ſubject, 
into the Deliberatiue, Judicial, and Epi- 
deitic. 


#1 
wy 4 
» J 
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ROM what has been ſaid in the pre- 
ceding chapter, it appears, that the 
ancient Sophiſts did not much exaggerate 
the importance of their art, when they re- 
preſented it to be of ſuch extent, as to 
comprehend, in ſome ſort, every other art, 
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and the orator to triumph over all other ar- 4 
tiſts, at leaſt in the opinion of the people; 3 
nor do I think it undeſerving of the magni⸗ 
ficent title which Cicero gives it, of Queen of ? 3 
Arts, It remains now to be inquired, by 3 Þ 
what means it performs ſuch wonders. | 4 


: 
_ 


70 
3 
% 


And, in the firſt place, it muſt be obvi- 
ous, that it is not by ſounds only, or by 
mere words, that it produces ſuch effects; 4 
for though theſe no doubt have a great in- 
fluence upon the people, yet they muſt 
neceſſarily, for that purpole, have ſome 
meaning; becauſe it is true what Cicero 3 
ſays, even in the judgment of the people, 4% 
Nihil tam furigſum eft quam verborum, 
vel optimorum; inanis ſonitus, nulla ſub- 1 | 
jecta ſententia aut ſcientia. It is therefore 
not ſtile and compoſition only, that will 2 
convince even the people; but it is argu- 
ment chiefly, of one kind or another: 
And for that reaſon I hegin, following the 
example of Ariſtotle, with the arguments 
belonging to rhetoric, as being the princi- 2 
| pal part of the art; after which I will 
11 ſpeak of the ſtile. 
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As there is no author more accurate in 
is diviſions than Ariſtotle, I will adopt the 


1 
4 1 7 


1 ö liviſion he has given of rhetorical argu- 
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ents into three heads, They are all, ſays 
e, drawn either ftom the perſon of the 
zeaker, from the perſons of the hearers, 


v \ 


Kent can be conceived that is not from 


„ne or other of theſe topics. The argu- 


4 ments of the two firſt kind are clearly rhe» 
; "Forical, not belonging to any particular art 
r ſcience. But with reſpect to the argu- 
. bents of the third kind we muſt make a 
„ WiſtiaQion : For ſome of them may be 
A Wrawn immediately and directly from the 
pojea, being of ſuch a nature as to be ap- 
„ 


icable only to that ſubject; and if the 
ubject be a matter of art or ſcience, ſuch | 
3 rguments will not be rhetorical, but belong- 
Ig to that art or ſcience : And in ſome caſes 
ey may be demonſtrative; nor is there 
4 ; py thing to hinder the orator to uſe argu- 
ents of that kind, if they be ſuited to the 
P pacities of the people, which ſome things 


2 J morals and politics are when well ex- 
4$ Plained. The other kinds are general, and 
4 
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ſuch arguments are all of the aka or ; 
dialectic kind. For with reſpect to ſuch 
arguments, there is no difference in ſub- 
ſtance betwixt rhetoric and dialectic, but 
only in the ſtile and manner, as ſhall be 
afterwards more fully explained. And 
this ſort of argumentation is particularly to 
be attended to, becauſe it explains what N 
hitherto muſt have appeared inexplicable 
to many readers—How the rhetorical art 
can enable a man to argue upon a ſubject, 
even though it be a matter of art or ſci- 
ence, which he has never learned, and of g 
which, conſequently, he can have no par- 
ticular knowledge, and this too more plau - 
ſibly, if he ſpeak to the people, than even 
the artiſt or man of ſcience himſelf, who 
has not ſtudied or practiſed the rheto- 
rical art. What makes this thing the more! 4 
ſurpriſing is, that all reaſonings, as well a: 
the dialectical and rhetorical, muſt be from 1 
general Propoſitions, But what makes 
the difference is, that the arguments uſed ? 
in particular arts and ſciences are drawn 
from general propoſitions indeed, bit 
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which apply only to that particular art or 


9 ience; whereas the propoſitions, from 

which dialectic and rhetoric argue, apply to 
$ 1 many different ſubjects. And another diffe- 
a Fence is, that the propoſitions, from which 
3% ve infer the concluſions in particular arts 
| Ind ſciences, muſt be ſelf-evident truths, or 
0 Kruths demonſtrated : Whereas the princi- 
ties, from which the rhetorician argues, are 
le either ſelf-evident nor demonſtrated pro- 
it Poſitions, bur ſuch as are generally admitted 


t, Mo be true, by thoſe to whom the orator 
!- ddreſſes himſelf. Arguments of this kind 
of | re the only arguments that can be proper- 
4 uſed with men who are not ſuppoſed 
u- i underſtand any art or ſcience; and 
ny : herefore it was in this way, chiefly, that 
| e Sophiſts of old, and the orators, argued. 
7 put, though the practice was univerſal, it 
Vas not reduced to any art or method, till 
riſtotle, to whom arts, as well as philoſo- 
Iny, has been ſo much obliged, compoſed 
es is books of Topics, which contain thoſe 
1 general propoſitions, applicable to ſo many 
Nubjects, from which the Sophiſts and ora- 
Vor. VI. D 
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tors drew their arguments: And the name 

of Topics was given to the work, becaulſc | 
it was the place or ſeat of arguments, /ede: 1 
argumentorum, as Cicero has explained the 
word. But although the Sophiſts of old, 
and many of the orators, made a very bad 
uſe of thoſe topics, we are not to ſuppoſe 
that Ariſtotle, when he wrote this bock, 
meant to form an art of ſophiſtry or de- 
ceit, which would have been unworthy of 
a philoſopher ; But he inſiſts, that from 
the propoſitions laid down in the Topics, 
thoſe who uſe them ſhould argue fairly, 
and not infer concluſions which the premi- 
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ſes do not warrant. Upon this ſubject | b 
have ſaid a good deal more in the firft vo- þ 
lume of Ancient Metaphyſics “, and have 
illuſtrated what I have ſaid by examples, 
in one of which Ariſtotle ſhews, that an Y 
argument, drawn from a certain topic, was 3 A 
ſo far from being concluſive, that the con- 3 N 


trary might be inferred from it. 1 ; 


* Book 5. Chap. 4. p. 405+ 
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| Having thus ſhewy what the end pro- 
oſed by rhetoric is, of what kind the ar- 
| 3 guments it uſes are, and from what fources 
1 hoſe arguments are drawn, it remains 
3 Wnly, in order to give a general view of 
3 Whe nature of this art, that 1 ſhould give 
| 4 Jome account of the ſubjects upon which 
WM: is employed. And firſt, it is employed 
n matters of deliberation to perſuade thoſe, 
3 o whom it is addreſſed, to act in the bu- 
4 ineſs, about which they deliberate, in one 
Fay rather than in another; and this is 
! Walled deliberative eloquence. The ſecond 
employed in determining controverſies 
mong men about their lives and fortunes, 


3 1 efore judges, who are to decide upon the 
eeches of the orators: And here we may 
1 1 dbſerve, from what Ariſtotle has told us, 
4 hat the ſubject of this kind of rhetoric 
" 4 vas not queſtions of private property a- 
1 nong the citizens, but public trials, in the 


E49 


ora of accuſation and defence; for queſ- 
ons of the other kind do not appear to 
Pave been at all debated by orators or law- 
s ers in Greece, nor in Rome, till the Ro- 
ans had done what no other nation of an— 
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tiquity did; I mean, had formed a ſyſtem of 
the law of private property, which though 
they did not get from the Greeks, they got 
the principles of philoſophy, upon which 
they founded it. And this is eloquence of 
the- judicial kind. The third and laſt uſe 
of it is to praiſe or diſpraiſe, ſo that it is 
either panegyric or invective. It is ſaid, 
in Greek, to be of the Epideictic kind; be- 
cauſe it is for ſhow and oſtentation, and 
not for buſineſs. This name is, I think, 
very improperly tranſlated by the word 
demonſtratiue, by which one ſhould have 
thought, that the tranſlator had under- 
ſtood, that the Greek word Epideictic, 
meant the ſame thing as Apodeictic. And 
yet | obſerve that not only Quintilian, but 
alſo Cicero, uſes this improper tranſlation, 
for want, I ſuppoſe, of a more proper 
word in Latin: But they had better, I 
think, have uſed the Greek word, as they + 
have taken many other terms of art from 
the Greek, and even the word rhetoric it- 
ſelf, as I have obſerved in the beginning of 
this volume. 
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From what is ſaid in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter, the definition of rhetoric 
may be collected to be, An art of per- 
fſuaſion without ſcience or demonſtration, 
upon ſubjects of deliberation, of judicial 
* decifion, or of praiſe or diſpraiſe, by 
arguments taken either from the nature 
© of the ſubject, from the perſon of the 
* ſpeaker, or the perſons of the hearers. 
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Of Rhetorical arguments taken from the 

ſubject itſelf. — Difference in this reſpeci 
betwixt Rhetoric and Science. In what 
reſpect Rhetoric is different from So- 
phiſtry—different alſo from other arts, in 
this reſpect, that the ſubject of other arts 
ws limited, — The ſubject of Rhetoric, things 
that every body is ſuppoſed to know more 
or leſs. — Rhetorical arguments all gene- 
ral, and applicable to many different caſes. 
— Rhetoric applicable to arts and ſcien— 


ces; but they muſt be treated in a Rhe- 


torical manner. The wonderful extent 


of the Dialectic art. No man, but one of 


fo great genius and learning as Ariſlotle, 
could think of reducing it to rule and me- 
thod.—Some other things, he had ſtudied, 
prepared him for ſuch a work—particu- 
larly what he has written upon Rheto- 


ric. Difference betwixt Rhetoric and 


Dialectic.— General divifion by Ariſtoile 
into four heads—T his a mol comprehens 
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frve diuiſion, including alk the topics of 
argument upon every ſubject. Some in- 
Aances of the topics, as arranged under 
theſe ſeveral heads. —The invention of 
the art of Dialectic does more honour to 
the genius of Ariſtotle, being intirely his 
own, than any other of his works, —The 
philoſopher and grammarian may both 
find matter of inſtruction in this work, — 
Ciceros judgment of the flile of it. 
Alexander Aprodifienſes's commentary up- 
on the Dialectic of Ariſtotle—The great- 
eſt uſe of this work is to correct the text 
of Ariſtotle It is a wonder that there 
are not many more errors in Ariſtotle's 
text, conſidering bow providentially his 
works were preſerved—If they had not 
been preſerved, we ſhould have had no 
complete ſiſtem of philaſophy, ſuch as is 
to be found in Arifiotle's writings —Of 
Ciceros topics—addrefſed to Trebatius 
| the lawygr—4lluftrated by examples from 
the law.—Cicerd's frull in the law. — 
The 1gnorance, not only of Trebatius, but 
of almoſt all the philoſophers of that age, 
in the philofophy of Ariſtotle. That phi- 
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Igſophy would have been loft, if it had 
not been preſerved im the Alexandrian 
School. 


EFORE I come to ſpeak of the three 
kinds of eloquence I have mention- 

ed, the Deliberative, the Judicial, and the 
Epideictic, I will ſay ſomething of the ar- 
guments which rhetoric uſes upon all the 
ſeveral ſubjects of which it treats. Theſe 
alſo I have reduced to three claſſes, viz. 
arguments drawn from the ſubje&t of 
which the orator treats ; from the perſon 


of the ſpeaker ; and, laſtly, from the per- 


ſons of the hearers : And 1 will begin with 
the firſt, which ought certainly to be the 


principal in every oration, | 


From what has been ſaid in the former 
chapter, a diſtinction muſt be evident be- 
twixt rhetoric and ſcience of any kind; 
for all ſciences are founded upon axioms, 
or ſelf-evident propoſitions, from which 
all their concluſions are deduced by de- 
monſtrative reaſoning. On the other hand, 
the rhetorical art is ſounded 1n opinion, 
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and all its arguments are drawn from what 
is generally believed to be true, the 20 
evSofov, as Ariſtotle calls it, or what is ad- 
mitted to be true by your adverſary, If 
from theſe opinions, concluſſons are by fair 
argumentation drawn, then it is not ſophiſ- 
try, but truly rhetoric ; for the rhetorician 
does not differ from the ſophiſt ſo much in 
the principles he lays down, as in his man- 
ner of arguing from them. 


There may be alſo a difference obſerved 
betwixt rhetoric and other arts and ſcien- 
ees in this reſpect, that the ſubjects of other 
arts are limited and determined, ſuch as the 
ſubjects of phyſic, geometry, arithmetic, 
&c. *; whereas rhetoric has for its ſubject 
every thing that can be deliberated upon, 
can be tried in a court of juſtice, or can be 
praiſed or diſpraiſed; —in ſhort, rhetoric 
comprehends all the affairs of men, and 
the whole buſineſs of human life. This 
Ariſtotle has obſerved, in the firſt chapter 


* Ariſtot. lib. 1. Rhet. cap. 2. in initio, 
Vor. VI. E. 
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of his rhetoric, where he has told us, that 
the ſubje& of rhetoric is things which 
every body is ſuppoſed to know, more or 
leſs, without having ſtudied any particular 
art or ſcience; and therefore, ſays he, every 
body accuſes or defends, praiſes or blames, 
and reaſons about what is right or wrong, 
profitable or unprofitable, in actions. a 


And here we may ſee the reaſon why 
the arguments I am now ſpeaking of, that 
is, arguments from the ſubject, cannot be 
confined to that particular ſubject, but muſt 
be general, and applicable to many other 
ſubjects. There may, indeed, be argu- 
f ments uſed by the orator, that are applica- 
ble only to that ſubject; but theſe, I ſay, 
are not rhetorical arguments, nor is it of 
theſe that Ariſtotle treats: And indeed it 
would be impoſſible to make any thing 
like a ſyſtem of them, or to reduce them 
to rule, all particular caſes being ſo diffe- 
rent one from another; and accordingly 
Ariſtotle tells us, that neither rhetoric nor 
dialeQtic are converſant about particular 
things, but only about generals, nor has it, 
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like other arts, a definite ſubject “. Rhetori- 
cal arguments, therefore, are all deducible 
from general propoſitions, applicable to ma- 
ny particular caſes, quite different from one 
another. Theſe propoſitions Ariſtotle has 
reduced to certain heads, which he calls 
Topics, as I have obſerved, that is, places 
where arguments are to be found f. 


And rhetoric not only may be applied 
to all the affairs of human life, but to 
philoſophy, arts, and ſciences, Theſe, 
however, muſt not be treated as matter of 
ſcience, but matter of opinion: And the 
arguments uſed muſt not be deduced from 
' _ the principles of that art or ſcience, but 
from the common apprehenſions of men ; 
in ſhort, they muſt be rhetorical argu- 
ments. To the definition, therefore, which 
I have given of rhetoric ꝓ, it may be added, 
© It is an art of perſuaſion, not only in mat- 
© ters of deliberation, of judicial deciſion, * 
* and of praiſe or diſpraiſe ; but upon the 


* Lib. 1. Rhet. cap. 2. 
+ See p. 26, 
t See p. 29, 
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ſubject of any art or ſcience, though not 
* by arguments from the principles of thoſe 
© arts and ſciences, but from the common 
opinions of men.” 


From what has been ſaid, the reader 
may perceive the wonderful extent of the 
ſubject, which Ariſtotle has reduced to art 
and method in his books of topics, and gi- 
ven it the name of Dialectic; a word, be- 
fore his time, of very indeterminate uſe, 


and applied by Plato to logic, metaphyſics, 
and all kinds of reaſoning. The ſubject, as 


we have ſeen, comprehends not only all the 
affairs of life, but every queſtion of philo- 


ſophy, arts, or ſciences. Accordingly, 


Ariſtotle, in his books of topics, has men- 
tioned ſeveral queſtions of philoſophy, 
ſuch as the famous diſpute betwixt him and 
his maſter concerning ideas, and alſo con- 
cerning virtue, whether it was nothing elſe 


but ſcience, as Plato makes it to be. To form 


a ſyſtem of reaſoning upon ſo many various 
| ſubjects, and to reduce to certain heads all 
the variety of arguments that may be uſed 


upon theſe ſubjects, muſt appear at firſt ſight 
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ſo amazing a work, that we can. hardly 
believe that any man ſhould have ſo much 
as thought of reducing it to any form or 
order ; ſo that we need not wonder that 
no man before Ariſtotle performed it. 
Some ſophiſts, indeed, mentioned by Ariſ- 
totle, had particular topics that they were 
very fond of, and drew many arguments. 
from them; but none of them ever thought 
of reducing all this kind of reaſoning into 
a ſyſtem, and, dividing it into certain 
heads, This was. reſerved for a man of 
the genius and learning of, Ariſtotle ; nor 
could even he have executed it, if he had, 
not before ſtudied logic ſo much, and 
formed a ſyſtem of it, where he has 
ſhewn what rules are neceſſary to make 
reaſoning demonſtrative. In this way he 
laid the foundation of all ſciences, and in- 
deed ſhewed us what ſcience was: And 
this I think may naturally have led him 
to think whether reaſoning, not demon- 
ſtrative, might not likewiſe be formed into 
a ſyſtem, ſuch as would facilitate the. uſe. 
of it: For that this reaſoning is of much 
more general uſe than demonſtrative rea- 
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ſoning, ſuch as we employ in ſciences, is 
evident; and therefore Ariſtotle, by redu- 
cing it to order and method, and ſo facili- 
tating the uſe of it, has certainly perform- 
ed a very uſeful work, ſuch as no man 
could have executed, but one who had 
ſtudied reaſoning ſo much as he had done, 
and who, beſides, had acquired a more ex- 
tenſive knowledge of all arts and ſciences 
than any other man ever was poſſeſſed of. 
Moreover, the ſtudy of eloquence, which, 
it appears, from his Rhetorica ad A{txan- 
drum, that he ſtudied and wrote upon at 
the defire of his pupil, would naturally lead 
him to ſtudy dialectic, which is ſo nearly 
connected with rhetoric, that it furniſhes 
to us all the arguments of the kind I am 
now ſpeaking of, that is, arguments drawn 
from the ſubject of the oration ; and very 
many arguments alſo upon the other two 
branches of the art I mentioned may be 
drawn from the topics. Ariſtotle, in the 
beginning of his Rhetoric, has very pro- 
perly obſerved the ſimilarity betwixt rhe- 
toric and dialectic; and indeed, the great 
difference betwixt the two arts, is more in 


— 
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the ſtile and manner than in the matter: 
For rhetoric goes on in a continued diſ- 
courſe, and in a ſtile different from com- 
mon ſpeech; whereas the dialeQtic went 
on in the way of conyerſation, as the name 
imports ; and the reaſoning was conducted 
in the Socratic method, by queſtion and 
anſwer; and it was from the propoſitions 
granted by the perſon who anſwered the 
queſtion, that the other party formed his 
arguments, not from propoſitions that he 
aſſumed himſelf, or borrowed from any 
art or ſcience; and accordingly Ariſtotle 
employs his eighth and laſt book of topics 
in giving directions how the queſtion 
ſhould be put and anſwered. And, laſtly, 
the ſtile of dialectic being no other than 
the ſtile of common ſpeech, is quite diffe- 
rent from the ſtile of rhetoric, 


As order and method were abſolutely 
neceſſary in treating an art of ſo great ex- 
tent, Ariſtotle has begun his treatiſe upon 
it, by dividing it into four different heads, 
more general than the topics, which are to 
be conſidered as only the ſubdiviſions of 
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thoſe general heads; for as accurate divi- 
ſion is the great organ of philoſophy, and 
of all arts and ſciences, no man has em- 
ployed that organ more ſucceſsfully than 
Ariſtotle. The four general heads are, 
Imo, The definition of the thing which is 
the ſubject of the inquiry ;—2do, The 
genus, under which Ariſtotle, in this divi- 
ſion, includes the ſpecies and the diffe- 
rence; and they are certainly both virtual- 


ly included in the genus; —3rio, What is 


proper or peculiar to the ſubject; — And, 
laſiy, What is only accidental, that is, 
may or may not be a quality of the ſub- 
ject. And that every propoſition or pro- 
blem of dialectic falls under one or other 
of theſe claſſes, he has proved both by in- 
duction and ſyllogiſm “. And he begins 
his work with the topics relating to acci- 
dent, being more general and comprehen- 
ſive than any of the other heads, becauſe, 
with regard to it, there is nothing to be 
proved, but that it exiſts in the ſubject, 


Lib. 1. Topicorum, cap. 8. 
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without conſidering whether it makes any 
part of the eſſence of the ſubject, which is 
the caſe of the other thre. | 


In order to give the reader a general 
idea of the method that Ariſtotle has fol- 
lowed in the execution of this great plan, 
I have, in the firſt volume of my Ancient 
Metaphyſics *, given ſome examples of 
theſe Topics, and of Ariſtotle's manner of 
arguing from them, from which, and parti- 
cularly the laſt example there mentioned, 
it appears how cautious Ariſtotle was that 
there ſhould be no deception in the ar- 
guments drawn from theſe general to- 
pics. How little he was diſpoſed to teach 
an art of ſophiſtry, is apparent from a 
work which he has ſubjoined to his 
Topics, intitled, De Sophiſticrs Elen- 
chi. In this work he has ſhewn all the 

art which the Sophiſts made uſe of, to de- 
ceive men into an opinion of their great 
learning and abilities, by endeavouring to 


* Lib. 5. chap. 4. 
Vol. VI, F 
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convince men of the greateſt paradoxes, 
of which it appears that they made a very 
profitable trade. In this work he has 
ſhewn, not only the art of the Sophiſts in 
making uſe of thofe topics to deceive men, 
but he has taught how we are to guard 
againſt that deception, and refute ſuch ſo- 
phiſtical arguments. 


This work of Ariſtotle upon the To- 
pics is ſuch as to give me a greater idea of 


the extent of his genius and learning than 


any one other work that he has executed. 
That he got a great part of his philoſophy 
from the philoſophers before His time, I_ 


have no doubt; and I think I have made 


it very probable that he owed that great 
diſcovery of the analyſis of the operations 
of the human intellect in reaſoning, con- 
tained in his books of Analytics, to the Py- 
thagorean ſchool “. But if his Logic was 


not his own, I think there is not the leaſt 


reaſon to doubt that his Dialectic was his 


* Preface to vol. 3d of Ant. Metaph. p. liii. and 
following. . | 
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own ; and if ſo, I think I have ſhown that it 
was a moſt wonderful diſcovery, and which 
I think may be made very uſeful: For, as 
Cicero has obſerved in the beginning 2 
treatiſe upon the Topics, the invention of 
arguments is the firſt and moſt neceſſary 
thing in ſpeaking. Now I think I can 
venture to affirm, that there is not an ar- 
gument of the rhetorica! kind, upon any 
ſubject, which may not be found in one 
or other of thoſe places, or ſeats of argu- 
ment, with which Ariſtotle has furniſhed 
us. Now, let a man's genius be ever ſo 
great, and his knowledge as comprehen- 
five as any, man's. can be, yet, when he 


comes to invent arguments upon any ſub- 


ject, he would, I ſhould think, be much the 
better for having an index, ſuch as Ari- 
ſtotle has given us, directing him to the 
place where they are to be found, ſo that 


he has nothing more to do, but to apply 


them to the caſe he is ſtudying. 


Beſides the copiouſneſs of argument 


which this work furniſhes to the rhetori- 
cian, the philoſopher and the grammarian 
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muſt be much pleaſed with the accurate 


diſtinction of things and of words, which 
he finds there; and though we have 


in it the elegant Attic brevity in perfec- 
tion, yet there is no obſcurity for want of 


words; and his ſtile, upon the whole, de- 


ſerves the commendation which Cicero 
gives it in the beginning of his Topics, 
where he ſays, that a judicious reader 
ought to be allured not only by the mat- 


ter of this work, /ed dicendi quoque incredi- 


Bili quadam cum copia tum etiam ſuavitate. 


We have upon this work a commenta- 


ry of Alexander Aphrodiſienſis, the firſt 


commentator upon Ariſtotle of the Alex- 
andrian School. It is very full and accu- 
rate, and ſhews that the author perfectly 
underſtood the meaning of Ariſtotle. But 


he has explained his meaning ſo well him- 
ſelf, and illuſtrated it by examples ſo 


much, that I think he does not need a 
commentator; and the beſt uſe that can be 
made of the Aphrodiſian's commentary, is 
to correct ſome errors in the manuſcript, 


of which, however, there are not many in 
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this work. And indeed I wonder that 
there are not many more 1n this, and every 
other work of Ariſtotle, as many as are 
in his book upon Poetry, conſidering the 
fate of Ariſtotle's writings, which lay ſo 
long under ground, but were at laſt diſco- 
vered and brought to light®, 


Haud equidem fine mente, reor, ſine numine Divum ; 


for if it be true what Plato ſays, that phi- 
loſophy is the greateſt gift of the gods to 
mortal men, we muſt think this a remark- 
able inſtance of a good providence, by 
' which ſo complete a ſyſtem of philoſophy 
was reſtored to the world, 


And here I think it may not be impro- 
per to give the reader a general view of 
this great ſyſtem of philoſophy, which A- 
riſtotle has left us, and which may be ſaid 


. '* See an account of this given in the preface to vol. 
3. of Ant, Metaph. p. xxxviii, See alſo the Life of 
Ariſtotle by Diogenes Laertius, with a quotation from 
Strabo, and another from Plutarch, concerning his 
writings, prefixed to Du Vall's edition of his works 
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to have been miraculouſly preſerved to us. 
What we have firſt in the editions of his 
works, and which is very juſtly ſo placed, 
being a proper introduction to all philo- 
ſophy, and indeed to all ſcience, is his Lo- 
gical works, of which the firſt may be 


called the Doctrine of Ideas, without which 


there can be no philoſophy or ſcience of 
any kind, Of theſe he has given a moſt 
comprehenſive ſyſtem in his book of Cate- 
gories, ſo grand and comprehenſive, that 
thoſe among us, who think proper to phi- 
loſophiſe without the aſſiſtance of the an- 
tients, cannot have fo much as an idea of 
it, Nor is it poſſible it could have been 
produced in any other ſchool than that of 
Pythagoras, who had learned in Egypt that 
wiſdom of the Egyptians in which Mo- 


ſes was inſtructed: For it is a ſyſtem that 
takes in the whole of things exiſting in 


the univerſe; and therefore the work of 
Archytas upon the ſubject, is very proper- 
ly intitled, Tepi Tov Tevros, that is, Of the 
whole of things And the work is as uſe- 


ful as it is grand and comprehenſive ; for, 
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as I have ſhewn elſewhere *, without it 
there could be nothing perfect in philoſo- 
phy or ſcience of any kind, becauſe there 
could be no perfect definition. | 


But ideas are no more than the mate- 
rials of reaſoning, the firſt ſtep of which 
is Propoſitions. Upon theſe Ariſtotle has 
very properly beſtowed a whole book, 
which he has intitled, Ts *ppunrecas, or, 
De Interpretatione, and indeed they required 
nothing leſs, confidering the wonderful 
variety of them, and all the ſeveral fpecieſes 
of them, according to the difference of the 
ſubject, the praedicate, the matter, and the 
manner of the propoſition; the number of 
them all together amounting to no leſs 
than 3024, a number which muſt appear 
incredible to thoſe who have not made a 


ſtudy of logic . 


Of propoſitions, ſome, but very few, 
are ſelf-· evident; and if we were to go 


* Origin and Prog. of Lang. p. 72 and following 
of the ad edition of vol. iſt. 


7 See preface to vol. 3. of Ant, Metaph. p. 49. 
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no farther in reaſoning, than to perceive 
the connection betwixt the ſubje&t and 
praedieate of ſuch propoſitions, no art or 
ſcience ever could have been invented. At 
the ſame time, it was of abſolute neceſſity 
that there ſhould be ſome ſelf-evident pro- 
poſitions; for if every thing was to be 
proved, nothing could be proved: And 
therefore we ought to admire the good- 
neſs of God, who has enabled us by na- 
ture, without any art or teaching, to per- 
ceive the truth of ſuch propoſitions, upon 
which all ſcience is founded, and without 
which, in this our fallen ſtate, we never 
could have brought our intellectual part to 
any degree of perfection. 
And here begins the great proceſs of 
reaſoning, and which only is reaſoning in 
the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. It is 
performed by that diſcurſive faculty 
of the mind, in Greek called ara. 
By it, from certain propoſitions, we de- 
duce others, and from theſe others ; 
and ſo we go on, till we arrive at the 
concluſion we deſire: And if the pro- 
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poſitions with which we begin are ſelf- 
evident propoſitions, or propoſitions that 
have been demonſtrated, and the deductions 
from them properly made, then is the 
reaſoning Demonſtrative. And this is 
the reaſoning which Ariſtotle has explain- 
ed with ſuch wonderful accuracy in his 
firs and laft Analytics, Every reaſoning 
of this kind, and indeed of every kind, 
muſt be in ſyllogiſms. The ſubject, there- 


fore, of theſe books of Analytics is the ſyl- 


logiſm, which he has annalyſed into three 
propoſitions, and three terms ; by which 
theſe propoſitions are ſo ſyllogiſed or 
brought together, as to infer the conclu- 
ſion. But of this I have ſpoken at more 


length elſewhere *, where I have ſhewn, 


that Ariſtotle, in order to explain perfectly 
the nature of the ſyllogiſm, has divided it 


Into three figures, and theſe again he has 


ſubdivided into fourteen modes. All this 


intricate work I know thoſe of this age, 


2 See the preface to Ant- Metaph. p. 49 and co. 
Vor. VI. 8 
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who think themſelves philoſophers, will 


deſpiſe: But I can aſſure them, that with- 
out the ſtudy of this logic of Ariſtotle, 
they can only reaſon as vulgar men do, 
without knowing what truth or ſcieace is; 
And they will reaſon as illiterate men 
ſpeak, who can, by mere practice and ha- 
bit, put their words together ſo as to ex- 
preſs their meaning; but not having learn- 
ed the grammatical art, they cannot tell 
by what rule that is done. Our. philoſo- 
phers, there fore, of this age, though they 
inquire much about truth and ſcience, do 


not ſo much as know what ſcience. i 18: Nor 


do they appear to have the curioſity which 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman governour of 


Judea had, who aſked of our Saviour what 
truth was; which proves to me, that al- 
though, the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, was 


very little known in Rome, as I. ſhall af- 


ter wards ſhow, Pilate had got ſome idea of 


this work of Ariſtotle, as much, at leaſt, as 


to excite his curioſity to know what truth 


and ſcience was, which to diſcover, is the 
profeſſed intention of Ariſtotle le ane“. 


gde the beginning of his Firſt Analytics 
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In theſe books of analyties, Ariſtotle has 
explained moſt accurately the nature of 
demonſtrative reaſoning, and enabled us 
to argue with men of ſcience upon ſubjects 
of ſcience. But by far the greater part of 
mankind have no ſeience, yet they have 
opinions, and form propoſitions upon dif- 
ferent ſubjects, and from theſe propoſitions 
they argue; for otherwiſe they would not 
be rational creatures. With ſuch men our 
chief intercourſe in life is; and if we were 
not taught to argue with them in their 
own way, I ſhould think the reaſoning 
art imperfe&t and defeQtive. To col- 
lect all the opinions of the. vulgar up- 
on the ſubject of every att and ſcience, 
or of every occurrence in human life, 
would have been an endleſs work and 
of little or no uſe, if it could have been 
accompliſhed. But to digeſt theſe opi- 
nions in order, and to rank them under 
certain heads, ſo as to make them of ready 
uſe, was a moſt uſeful work, and does the 
greateſt honour to the author of it. Now 
this Ariftotle has done in his DialeQical 
works or Topics, and in his Rhetoric, In 
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the firſt of theſe he has given us topics, 
which apply chiefly to arts and ſciences: 
In the ſecond we have the topics, from 


which we argue in political matters, or in 


the common affairs of life. And he has 
not only given us the topics upon theſe 
fubjeas, but he has ſhewn how we are to 
argue from them; and has taught us that 
moſt important leſſon in logic, to know 
what is conſequent, what is repugnant, and 
from what being given what follows. And 
to theſe two he has ſubjoined his treatiſe 
De Sephiſticis Elenchis, in which he has 
detected the arts of the ſophiſts, and ſhewn 
how we are to guard againſt them. All 
theſe works I have mentioned, viz, his 


Categories, his book upon Propoſitions, his 


Firſt and Laſt Analytics, his Dialectic or 
Topics, and his work againſt the Sophiſts, 
are all of the logical kind, and make all 


together a moſt wonderful ſyſtem of the 


operations of the diſcurſive faculty of the 
human mind ; for in them are contained 
all the forms of argumentation that can 
be. imagined; and there is a variety of 

knowledge ſhewn, not only in arts and 


1 
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ſciences, but in the buſineſs of human life, 
ſuch as one can hardly believe could have 
fallen to the ſhare of any one man. And 
thus Ariſtotle has had the honour to com- 
plete the laſt part of the philoſophy of 
Egypt, which came to Greece from the 
School of Pythagoras; for before Ariſto- 
tle wrote, it appears that a conſiderable 
part of the moral philoſophy, the natu- 
ral, metaphyſical, and theological, be- 
| longing to this ſchool, was known in 
Greece. But he firſt taught the Greeks to 
know what ſcience was, about which we 
ſee ſo much diſputation in the Theetetus 
of Plato, but nothing decided. 


If Ariſtotle had never written any thing 
elſe except this great logical work, I ſhould 
have thought that he had employed his 
time very well, and that philoſophy was 
very much indebted to him, But beſides 
his logical works, he has given us a ſyſ- 


| ® Who deſires to know more upon this ſubject, 
may read what I have written in the ft volume of 
this work, P. 356, and following.” | 
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tem of morals, the beſt extant, and alſo of 
politics, which, ſo far as it has gone, I 
think excellent: Then he has given us 
the Philoſophy of Nature, the only philo- 
ſophy of that kind which I know: And 
he has concluded with that philoſophy 
which goes beyond nature and the mate- 
rial world, and is therefore called Meta- 
phyſics. And not content with all this, 
he has given us a work upon Poetry, 
of which only one book is come down to 
us, of three which he is ſaid to have writ- 
ten. And thus mutilated and imperfect, 
yet I think it a moſt valuable work, as it 
gives us the philofophy not only of poetry, 
but of all the fine arts. And I am not 
aſhamed to own, that without ſtudying it, 
I ſhould not have known what poetry 
was; but ſhould have thought, as many 
others do, that verſification and fine diction 
make poetry *. Beſides theſe great works, 
there are ſeveral detached pieces preferved 


Wo would defire to know more of the writings 
of Ariſtotle, may read what I have faid in the third 


2 of the 2d book of vol. 5. 
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to us, ſuch as his Problems, a work of 
great curioſity; his Quacſtiones' Mechani- 
Tae, and his book upon Phyſiognomy, and 
others : For he wrote altogether, as Dioge- 
nes Laertius informs us, four hundred 
books, of which only about one hundred 
and thirty arg preſerved to us. But even 
in theſe we have a complete ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy ſuch as is not to be found in the writ- 
ings of any other aneient author. What ap- 
pears to me more extraordinary than any 
thing J have yet mentioned of this philo- 
ſopher, is, that he lived no more than ſixty- 
three years, eight of which he employed 
in educating the Conqueror of the World; 
and yet he found time, not only to write 
Jo. many books, but to; eſtabliſh the beſt 
ſchool of philoſophy in Greece, which he 
taught walking in the Lyceaum, ——But 
to return to the Topics from this degreſ- 
ſion, which though longs T hope the reader 
will not think: foreign to the purpoſe. 


| |, There is a book of Topics written * 


See Du Vat: 4Ticion of Abele, i in "the intros 
duktion, p. 7. | ks 
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Cicero, and addreſſed to Trebatius the 
lawyer. It was written, as he tells us, 
aboard a ſhip, in his return from Greece, 
without the uſe of any books; and allow- 
ances being made for that, I think the 
work has a good deal of merit, as it ſhews 
that he had ſtudied Ariſtotle's Topics very 
diligently. As he addreſſed it to a lawyer, 
he has taken his illuſtrations and examples 
chiefly from the civil law of the Romans, 
which I ſuppoſe Trebatius would under- 
ſtand much better than if he had taken 
his examples, as Ariſtotle has done, from 
philoſophy. And it appears from theſe 
examples, that Cicero underſtood the civil 
law very well; ſo that we need not won- 
der of his boaſting, that if he was pro- 
voked by the lawyers, he would profeſs 
himſelf a lawyer in three days. Cicero 
tells us, in the beginning of this treatiſe, 
that he put Ariſtotle's work into the hands 
of Trebatius, but he did not underſtand 
it: And what is more extraordinary, a 
very learned rhetorician, into whoſe hands 
Trebatius put the book, did not underſtand 
it neither. Cicero adds, what I think ſtill 
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more extraordinary, that the philoſophers 
themſelves, at that time were, a very few 
excepted, quite ignorant of Ariſtotle's 
works. And I am perſuaded, that if his 
philoſophy had not been revived in the A- 
lexandrian School, it would have been 
again loſt ; or if the manuſcripts had been 
preſerved, a great part of them would not 
have been intelligible to us without the 
aſſiſtance of the commentators of that 
ſchool, 


Vor. VI. H 
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All the arguments belonging to the ſubject 
are taken from the Dialectic art; and the 
Topics from which they are to be deduced 
are to be found there. —Thoſe arguments 
are only in the cauſe. — The others from 
the perſon of the ſpeaker or hearer out 
of the cauſe. —Yet theſe only inſiſted on 
by the writers on rhetoric before Ariſto- 
tle, —The arguments from the ſubject 
are all Enthymemas, that is, imperfect 
Hllogiſins.— All reaſoning of every kind 
reducible to Hllogiſm. The Enthymema 
called a Dialectical Syllogiſm, but uſed 
in all kinds of reaſonmg.—The complete 
ſyllogiſm very ſeldom uſed by any wri- 
ter but thrice by Ariſtotle. —No inſe- 
rence from thence of the mutility of the 
doctrine of the fyllogiſm. — Ariſtotle's ob- 
ſervation toncerning the invention of 
Dialeflic and Rhetoric, applies to all 
arts, and likewiſe to all ſciences. 
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N the preceding chapter I enlarged fo 
much upon the dialectic art, becauſe it 
is from it that we get all thoſe arguments 
of the kind of which 1 am now ſpeaking, 
that is, arguments which ariſe from the 
ſubject itſelf ; for whether they be taken 
from the caſe as ſtated, or whether they 
ariſe from the teſtimony of witneſſes, evi- 
dence of writings, the authority of authors, 
or from examples of what has happened 
in former times, they are all to he found 
in the dialectic art, The other two kinds 
of arguments, which are taken either from 
the perſons of the hearers or ſpeakers, are 
all, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, out of the 
cauſe: And therefore in the courts of 
Juſtice in ſome ſtates, and particularly in 
the Areopagus in Athens, the pleaders . 
were forbid to uſe any arguments of that 
kind, as being foreign to the ſubje& in 
diſpute ®. And yet, ſays he, thoſe, that 
have written upon the art before me, have 


* Aup. Rhetoric, cap. 1. 
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laid very little upon the arguments of the 
firſt kind, which only can be ſaid to be- 
long to the cauſe; but inſiſt very much 
upon the other kinds of arguments, which 
are foreign to the cauſe, 


In this chapter he obſerves, that the ar- 
guments which ariſe from the ſubject it- 
ſelf, and are properly in the cauſe, are all 
 Enthymemas, that is, imperfect ſyllogiſms, 

or ſyllogiſms in which one or other of the 
two propoſitions, from which the conclu- 
ſion is drawn, is not mentioned, as being 
well known to the hearer, and being ſup- 
poſed to be in his mind, from which ſup- 
poſition the name is given to the ſyllogiſm. 
It is commonly called the Dialectical Syl- 
logiſm ; but it is uſed in all kinds of rea- 
ſoning: For there can be no reaſoning 
without ſyllogiſm ; and even the demon- 
ſtrations in mathematics conſiſt. all of this 
imperfect kind of ſyllogiſm. The com- 
plete ſyllogiſm, confiſting of three propo- 
ſitions, the major, minor, and concluſion, 
is very ſeldom to be found in any writing 
or ſpeaking. I have heard of a doctor in 
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England, who had the curioſity to go 
through Ariſtotle's writings, in order to 
find there complete ſyllogiſms ; and I was 
told he could find but three. And indeed 
my wonder is, that in a writer, who has ſo 
little ſuperfluity of words, he ſhould have 
found ſo many. From thence the Doctor 
would no doubt infer the inutility of the 
doctrine of the ſyllogiſm, which Ariſtotle 
has laboured ſo much in his books of Ana- 
Iytics. He might have as well argued, 
that becauſe in ſpeaking or writing we do 
not mention the diſtinction of letters and 
ſyllables, therefore the analyſis of ſpeech 
into theſe component parts was quite uſe- 
leſs. There is another obſervation made 
by Ariſtotle in this chapter, which applies 
equally to dialeQtic and rhetoric, and 1s 
worthy of being taken notice of, as it ac- | 
counts for the origin not-only of theſe 
arts, but of every other. Rhetoric, ſays 
he, and dialeQic belong to no particular 
art, and therefore they are practiſed more 
or leſs by thoſe who have learned no art; 
for all men prove or diſprove, praiſe or 
blame, accuſe or defend. But the greater 
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part of men do this from mere cuſtom and 
habit, without rule or method; and when 
it is ſo done, ſays he, we obſerve that 
ſome do it well, and others not well. And 
when we obſerve for what reaſon ſome 
do it well, while others do it ill, this 
is the beginning of the art; and I 
will add, that it is the beginning of all 
arts: For the firſt eſſays in them all 
have been from nature; and by obſerving 
what is well or ill done in them, the art 
has been begun, and, by degrees, very 
ſlow degrees at firſt, has been perfected ; 
ſo that Ariſtotle has here given us the pro- 
greſs of the human mind in the formation 
of all arts, and, I think I may add, of all 
ſciences. For the firſt attempts of the 
mind in ſcience, as well as in art, muſt 
have been rude extempore eſſays of our 
intellectual faculty, upon ſubjects of ſci- 
ence, without order or method, definition 
or diviſion, the neceſſity of which would 
only be diſcovered in proceſs of time, 
| when we begin to diſcover what rude 
and imperfect work we make without 
theſe. | 
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Of the arguments taken from the perſons of 
the ſpeaker or hearers.—-In all cauſes 
that are argued of every kind, the hear- 
ers muſt judge or form an opinion. That 
muſt depend, in a great meaſure, upon 
what they think of the ſpeaker, and 
upon their own affettions and paſſions, — 
The judgment they form of the ſpeaker, 
reducible to three heads. —IWhat influen- 
ces the minds of the hearers is of four 
kinds, their paſſions, their habits, their 
ages, and their fortune.—0f the paſſiont. 
and particularly of Anger. — Of the ap- 
pcaſing of Anger. — Of Love Hatred 
Fear Shame Mant of ſhame—Grati- 
tude—Pity— Indignation— Envy—Emus= 
lation. —What Ariftotle has written here 
upon the paſſions the moſt valuable thing 
of the kind to be found. He quotes Ho- 
mer very much to the purpoſe upon this 
Jubject.—In this Rhetorical work he 
ſhwvs not only the greateſt knowledge of 
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Buman nature, but of the world, and the 
affairs of life, much more than could be 
expected from a man ſo much engaged in 
philoſophy.—Of ſententious ſayings and 
Enthymemas with reſpect to the paſſions. 


COME now to ſpeak of the laſt kind 

of arguments I mentioned, thofe 
which ariſe from the perſons of the ſpeak- 
ers or of the hearers, and which muſt have 
their weight in all the three kinds of Rhe- 
toric I have mentioned ; for in all the 
three, as Ariſtotle has obſerved “, the hear- 
ers judge: When they deliberate, they 
judge; when they hear cauſes tried, they 
judge ; and when any perſon or thing is 
praiſed or diſpraiſed, they alſo form a 
judgment one way or another. Now theſe 
judgments muſt depend very much, not 
only upon their opinion of the ſubject 
which the orator treats, and from which 
thoſe intrinſic arguments I have ſpoken of 


Lib. 2. Rhetoric. cap. 1. 
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are derived; but alſo upon the characters, 
manners, and diſpoſitions of the hearers; 
and likewiſe upon the opinion they may 
have of the ſpeaker. Their opinion of the 
ſpeaker muſt depend upon the judgment 
that they form of three things concern- 
ing him; firſt, his wiſdom and his under- 
ſtanding of the ſubject; next, his virtue and 
good diſpoſitions; and, laſtly, his good 
will and affection towards the hearers, 
If he want the firſt of theſe, he cannot 
argue the cauſe properly; if the ſecond, 
he may miſlead the hearers deſignedly; and 
although he want neither of theſe, but have 
not good will to the hearers, he may not 
be at ſufficient pains to inform them, For 
the moral character of the ſpeaker or 
hearers, and their prudence and under- 
ſtanding, Ariſtotle refers us to what he 
has ſaid in his books of Morals, But, as 
to their affections and paſſions, he has treat- 
ed of them very fully in his ſecond book 
upon Rhetoric, 


Ariſtotle, in the 12th chapter of this ſe- 
Vox. VI, 1 
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cond book, mentions four things which in- 
fluence the judgment of men; 1mo, their 
Tay, or Paſſions ; 2do, their ges, or Ha- 
bits; 3:0, their Age; and, laſtly, their 
Fortune or Condition in life: And he has 
told us what he means by each of theſe. 
The Paſſions, he ſays, are ſuch as anger, 
indignation, envy, and ſuch like. By 
Habits, he ſays, he means diſpoſitions vir- 
tuous or vitious, and which are called in 
Greek th 7a un, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
ra rabn. By Age he means youth, man- 
hood, or old age: And by Fortune he 
means birth, wealth, and power, or the 
oppoſite of theſe; and in general, good or 
bad fortune. The paſſions he has explain- 
ed at great length, beginning with Anger, 
on which he has beſtowed a pretty long 
chapter, explaining the diſpoſitions of men 
who are liable to anger, with whom they 
are angry, and for what reaſon ®, In the 
. chapter he explains what he calls 


HE, that is, the appeaſing and quieting 


Lib. 2, De Rhetor, cap. 2, 
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of anger. In the next chapter he pro- 
ceeds to tell us what Love and Hatred is, 
and to explain the difference betwixt an- 
ger and hatred, In the fifth chapter he 
lets us know what Fear is, what things are 
frightful, and how thoſe who are afraid 
are affected. In like manner he, in the 
next chapter, explains what Shame is, and 
alſo what the want of it is. And in the 
two next chapters he explains what Grati- 
tude is, and then what Pity is. After this 
he lets us know what Indignation is ; 
what Envy, and what Emulation, in ſo 
many different chapters. All theſe ſeve- 
veral paſſions he has explained and defin- 
ed with philoſophical accuracy: Nor in- 
deed do I think that all that has been writ- 
ten upon the paſſions in antient or mo- 
dern times will give ſo much pleaſure and 
inſtruction to the philoſopher, as theſe few 
chapters of Ariſtotle * And I think it 


* He has obſerved in our paſſions that wonderful ® 
mixture of things ſo oppoſite as pain and pleaſure ; 
and I am much pleaſed with his quotations from Ho- 
mer, which prove that he knew this mixture as well 
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may be ſaid in general of theſe books of 
Rhetoric, that there is no work extant 
from which we can learn ſo much of hu- 
man nature, and even of what is called 
the knowledge of the world: For Ariſto- 
tle appears to me to have ſtudied with 
wonderful attention the affairs of men, 
and the buſineſs of human life, much more 
than could be expected from a man en- 
gaged in ſuch philoſophical ſpeculations, 
and who has formed the moſt compre- 


as Ariſtotle ; particularly with reſpect to anger, which 
is certainly a very uneaſy paſſion; yet he ſays at the 
lame time it has a ſweetneſs like that of honey. | 


00; Ts Tokv yAvxiuy periToeg Ne 
Ard i ratte afra; 


for which Ariſtotle has accounted very well, lib. 2. 
cap. 2. and lib. 1. cap. 11. And even as to grief and la- 
mentation, in which one ſhould think there was no- 
thing but pain and affliftion, Homer, he obſerves, 
(ibid. lib. 1. cap. 11.) has found out that there is a 
certain pleaſure in the indulgence of grief, 


_ Pere, Toige Is mar; i tg work e- 


So that it appears Homer was acquainted with all the 
movements of the human mind, even thoſe the moſt 
removed from common apprehenſion. 
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henſive ſyſtem of philoſophy that I believe 

.ever was formed by any one man, Theſe 
books I would alſo recommend to the ſtu- 
dy not only of the philoſopher, but of the 
ſcholar and grammarian, who will there 
learn the propriety of all the Greek words 
that are uſed upon the ſubje& of the cha- 
racters, ſentiments, affections, and paſhons 
of men, a ſubject of very great extent, 
comprehending what is moſt pleaſing and 
intereſting in human life. And, if he is a 
man of taſte, he will be extremely pleaſed 
with the ſtile, which well deſerves the 
character that Cicero has given of it “, 


and is, I think, a perfect model of the 


Didactic. 


In the ſecond chapter Ariſtotle has given 
us a great many yvwua:, or ſententious 
ſayings, applicable to the paſſions and cha- 
raters of men: And he obſerves very 
juſtly, that the uſe of theſe makes the ſtile 
what the Greeks call ethical, that is, ex- 
preſſive of the manners of men f. He 


* P. 44 of this vol. ö N 
+ Rhetor. lib. 2. cap. 21. 
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gives us alſo a great number of Enthyme- 
mas, or arguments upon this ſubje& : But 
they are all included in thoſe general to- 
pics mentioned in the dialeRic ; ſo that 
here in his Rhetoric he does no more than 
apply them to the ſentiments and paſſions 
of men. 
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Of the diviſion of Rhetoric into Delibera- 
tive, Judicial, and Epideiftic,—This 
diviſion was firſs made by Ariſtotle, 
and ariſes from the nature of ſpeech, 
in which there muſt be a ſpeaker, hearer, 
and ſubject. Ariſtotle firfl made a ſcience 
of Rhetoric, as well as of other things. 
—The ſubject of the three kinds of 
Rhetoric explained. A threefold divi- - 
fion of Rhetoric, taken from the end 
which it propoſes, —Rhetoric addreſſed 
not only to many, but to one, —T herefare 
of univerſal uſe in human life. —Of the 
ſubjects of which deliberative Rhetoric 
treats, and the things neceſſary to be 
known by an orator of that kind. —Unger 

the head of Deliberatiue Eloquence, he 
treats of happineſs, Which is the end of 
all deliberation... Every advantage of 
mind or body to be wiſhed for, there enu- 
merated.—Of the idea of good, without 
which there can be no happineſs, —That 
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belongs to the intellectual part of our mind. 
—The ſubject of the Epideictic is the to 
xaNo.— Two definitions of that given ;— 
but they are only popular deſcriptions.— 
Under that head, and in the chapter up- 
on Happineſs, every thing is enumerated 
that is beautiful and praiſe- worthy in 
human life —Of the Judicial kind of 
Rhetoric. —T he ſubject of it Injury and 
nnjuſtice.— Here every thing that is bad 
in human nature is ſet before us,— His 
threefold diviſion upon the ſubject of In- 
jury and Injuftice, —T his diuiſion moſt 
accurate and complete, —Of the motives 
to Injury. — What is pleaſant ig the chief 
motive. Definition of Pleaſure.—Of the 
pleaſures of ſenſe.— Imagination a weaker 
kind of ſenſe.— It makes things both paſt 
and future give us pleaſure, as if they 
dere preſent ;—even things diſagreeable 
that are paſt, —The pleaſure in grief and 
| hope accounted For in that way.—Self- 
love, and the pleaſure we take in our- 
ſelves, in that way accounted for.— The 
. ſecond thing to be conſidered with regard 
0 Injury, is the character and diſpoſitions 
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of the perſon who mpurts.— Here a com- 
plete character of a villam is given.— 
The third and laft thing belonging to In- 
jury ts an account of the -perſons moſt 
liable to be injured — And thus is com- 
pleted his account both of the willain and 
of villainy.Concluſion of this book, and 
of what is to be ſaid ho the matter of 
Rhetoric, 


COME now to: ſpeak of the three 

kinds of Rhetoric I mentioned in the 
beginning of this book, the Deliberative, 
the Judicial, and the Epideictic; a diviſion 
taken from the ſubject of Rhetoric, and 
firſt made by Ariſtotle, as well as the divi- 
hon of the arguments uſed upon theſe ſub- 
jets. And indeed it appears to me, that 
Ariſtotle firſt made a ſcience of rhetoric, 
as well as of dialectic; and | believe l may 
add of morals, natural philoſophy, and 
metaphyſics. This diviſion of the ſubjects 
of rhetoric he has explained moſt accurately 
and philoſophically in the third i ener 
Vol. VI. K 
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of his firſt book of Rhetoric, where he 
tells us that there are three things to be 
conſidered in all, ſpeech, namely, the 
ſpeaker, the perſon to whom he ſpeaks, 
and the ſubject upon which he ſpeaks; 
and all the three are of abſolute neceſſity, 
ſo that no ſpeech can be conceived with- 
out them. Beſides, there is the end or 
purpoſe of ſpeaking: And. this neceſſarily 
refers to the hearer, who is either only to 
form an opinion of what he hears, and is 
ſimply what Ariſtotle calls Þ:wpos ; or he is 


to determine and act, and him Ariſtotle 


calls Kpirns, And it is either upon things 
paſt or things to come that he 1s to deter- 
mine. If it is upon things paſt, he is what 
we call a judge ; if upon things to come, 
he is a ſenator, or a member of any aſſem- 
bly that deliberates upon ſuch things. If 
again he does no more than ſpeculate, and 
only forms opinions, it muſt be upon the 
fubje& of qualities, powers, and faculties ; 
all which Ariſtotle has expreſſed by the 
ſingle word of Auwauss. And thus, ſays 


he, we have of neceſſity three kinds of 


rhetorical ſpeech, the deliberative, the ju- 
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dicial, and the epideictic or demonſtrative, 
as it is improperly called *, Then he goes 
on, ſtill dividing with his uſual accuracy, 
and tells us that the deliberative conſiſts 
either of Exhortation or Dehortation, o- 
Tron Or ren, as he expreſſes it, that 
is, adviſing or diſuading. The judicial 
conſiſts of Accuſation or Defence, that is, 
x& TH yopic OF amroAoyia ; for, as | have ob- 
ſerved F, it was not the cuſtom in Athens to 
| plead upon matters of civil right, or points 
of law, as we call them. And, laſtly, the 
ſubje& of the epideictic is either praiſe 
or blame, 


Rhetoric, as well as every other art, 
muſt propoſe ſome end. The general 
end of Rhetoric, as I have ſaid}, is to 
perſuade. This is divided according to 
the three different kinds of rhetoric, 
The end of the deliberative is to per- 
ſuade what is uſeful, and diſuade what is 
hurtful: And to inforce this, it inſiſts up- 


* See p. 28, of this vol. 
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on what is juſt or unjuſt, what is honour- 

able and praiſe worthy, or otherwiſe. The 
end of the Judicial Rhetoric is the juſt or 
the unjuſt ; and to inforce this, it aſſumes 
the other things I have juſt now mention- 
ed. In praiſing or diſpraiſing, our object 
is the beautiful and honourable, or the 
contrary, and whatever has any reference 
to theſe *. l | 


Having thus accurately divided and ſub- 
divided the ſubjects of rhetoric, he proceeds 
to explain the firſt kind of rhetoric, name- 
ly, the Deliberative. But, before I ſay any 
thing particular of it, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that all the three kinds of rhetoric 
may not only be addreſſed to many hear- 

ers, but to one; though commonly in 
Greece, where the governments were po- 
pular, they were addreſſed to the many. 
But, that they may be addreſſed alſo to one, 
he has expreſsly told us in the eighteenth 
chapter of his ſecond book, With reſpect 
to judicial proceedings, they are often, a- 


* Lib. 1. cap. 3. 
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mong us, before one judge j and as weplag 
before one ſingle, perſon, fo: we may: alſo 
adviſe a ſingle perſon, and1ikewiſ&appeal to 
his judgment when we praiſe or diſpraiſe 
any perſon. And thus it appears, that the 
rhetoric of Ariſtotle is of ene uſe in 
human life. vs bug vs; —_ 
Pg bent 
Our author, in «wh firſt met „ ber ien 
us ſeveral chapters upon deliberative rhæ- 
toric; and, as that which deliberates upon 
public affairs is of the greateſt important, 
he mentions the ſeveral ſubjects of pub 
deliberation, which, with his uſual aceura+ 
/ cy, be divides into five claſſes “, and ſhort- 
ly mentions what it is neceſſary that a 
ſpeaker ſhould know with reſpe& to each 
of theſe articles, in order to' be able'to give 
good advice concerning them. But he 
tells us what is very true, that the know- 
ledge of theſe things belongs to the politi- 
cal ſcience, aud not to rhetoric. _ ,.. 


, TY. $55 {3 & be 
The next chapter treats of a great ſub- 


# Lib, 1. cap. 4. 
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jet—Happineſs; which, he ſays, is the end 
of all deliberation and conſultation about 
what we are to do or not to do» And 
here we have a moſt full enumeration of 
all the things that make a life happy and 
proſperous, belonging either to mind or 
body, and every thing moſt accurately de- 
fined and explained. And particularly 
with reſpect to the body, we have explained, 
better than any where elſe that I know, what 
a TaAzIoTNGIS, What a TuxTINOG, What a Tay- 
xpaTIa&oTNG and what a re e. All theſe 
exerciſes were very much practiſed by the 
Greeks, and gave a ſtrength and vigour to 
their bodies which is unknown in modern 
times, 


With the ſubject of this chapter is much 
connected the ſubject of the next, which 
is the To a:yalor, or what 1s good ; without 
which there can be no happineſs. It is a 

more determined and more philoſophical 
idea than that of Happineſs ; for, as Ariſto- 
tle has explained it, it belongs entirely to 
the intellectual part of our nature, and- 
to that governing principle in us which 
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directs the conduct of our lives, and pro- 
vides for every thing that is conducive to 
the welfare of mind or body. And as we 
often debate about what is the greater 
good, which muſt always be the caſe when 
two things both good are preſented to us, 
he has given us a long chapter upon the 
ſubject of the compariſon of good things, 
where he has furniſhed a great number of 
topics to enable us to determine what is 
the greater, and what is the leſſer good “. 


The next kind of rhetoric, he conſiders, 
is the Epideictic, the ſubjet of which is 
praiſe or diſpraiſe. And here we have a 
very long and fine chapter , wherein we 
have all the Virtues enumerated, and ſhort- 
ly, but very accurately defined and ex- 
plained. As Virtue belongs to the To xaAgy, 
or the beautiful, and is inſeparable from 
it, according to the notions of the ancients, 
he ſpeaks a great deal of it, and has given 
us two definitions of it, The firſt 18, 


Lib. f. cap. 7. 
1 Lib. 1. cap. g. 
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That, which bing eligible for its own ſake, 
is prarſe-worthy: The other is, That, 
which being good, is pleaſant becauſe it 1s 
good. The laſt I Hike the beſt, becauſe it 
mentions a quality of the To xzaxov, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from every thing elſe be- 
longing to man, namely, that it gives plea- 
ſure, not pleaſure of every kind, but a 
pleaſure ariſing from what is good. They 
are both, however, rather deſcriptions than 
definitions properly ſo called: For they 
only tell us certain qualities and effects of 
che thing, not what it is itſelf, or what 
borltitutes its eſſence *; but they are ſuf- 
Hctent for the püfpete of this work, of 
Which the ſubject, as he has more than 
once told us, is not any particular ſcience, 
ſuch as that of morals. There is, how- 
ever, in this chapter, what may be called 
an abridgment of his work upon morals. 
And in it, and the other chapters of this 


See what I have ſaid on this ſubject, in vol. 2d. 
of Ant. Metaph. p. tog, and following; where, I think, 
J have mentioned that which is of the eſſence of the 
Beautiful, and without which it cannot be ee to 
exiſt. 
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book upon the ſubject of happineſs, and 
the To ayaloy, you have every thing enu- 
merated and deſcribed that is beautiful, 
praiſe-worthy, pleaſant, and agreeable in 
human nature or in human lite, more ac- 
curately, though ſhortly, than is any 
where elſe to be found : Nor. is. there any 
thing that I read- with more pleaſure. or 
more inſtruction, 


The laſt kind of rhetoric is the Judicial, 

the ſubjects of which, among the Greeks, 
was only, as I obſerved, accuſation and de- 
fence. Injury, therefore, and Injuſtice, 
were in this kind of rhetoric the topics of 
argument, And here we have diſplayed 
to us, by our author, all the crimes and 
vices of men, as in the former part of the 
work we had exhibited to us all their vir- 
tues and good qualities; ſo that in this 
work of Ariſtotle we have the whole of 
human nature, what is good and what is 
bad in it, ſet before us. 


The ſubject of try and Injuſtice he 
Vor. VI, | L 
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has divided as accurately as any other ſub- 


ject which he treats: For having told us 


what injuſtice is, he inquires, firſt, from 
what motives men commit injuſtice; 
ſecondly, in what fituation, in what cir- 
cumſtances, and how diſpoſed they are 
when they do ſo; and, thirdly, Who are 
the perſons that are moſt liable to be in- 
jured? And this is a diviſion which un- 
doubtedly exhauſts the ſubject . In his 
inquiry into the motives of injuries, he 
has enumerated all the cauſes of the ac- 
tions of men; and he tells us, that every 
thing, we do voluntarily, proceeds from 
our apprehenſion of its being either good 
or pleaſant. What is Good he had already 
explained, in what he had ſaid upon 
deliberative rhetoric; and he now ex- 
plains, in one of the longeſt ebapters of 
the whole work, what Pleaſure is, 


© Pleafure he defines to be © a certain mo- 
tion of the mind;” but as all our motions, 
both of mind and body, muſt be in con- 
22 I 4 b ie * 


* Lib, 1. cap. 10. 
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formity to our nature, he adds, That it is a 
© conſtituting or placing of our mind, by a 
movement quick and ſenſible, into a na- 
© tural ſtate,” that is, a ſtate ſuch as the 
nature and diſpoſition of our mind at the 
time requires: And the oppoſite of this is 
Pain “.“ As all pleaſure, therefore, is accot- 
ding to nature, and as cuſtom is, accor- 
ding to a common ſaying, a ſecond nature, 
it follows from thence, that what we are 
accuſtomed to is pleaſant. But he tells us 
at the ſame time, that change is alſo plea- 
fant : For always the ſame becomes at laft 
an exceſs of the habit or diſpoſition of the 
mind, from which a change relieves it. 


* Ariſtotle's mand are, CE * 1, i TH 
| ern, Ken r Tis 2 Kai KETETTETY, abpoay wh 
econ Tyr, tis Tx urg Aurir* Aviv It, Towrartior. 
Rhetoricor. lib. 1. cap. 11. Here the reader will 
obſerve the expreſſion *%uragzovenr Proiry, Where ac- 
cording to the propriety.of the Greek language, the 
word v xovear denotes, as I have tranflated it, the 
ſtate of the mind at the time the pleaſure is felt. So 
that this definition will comprehend what we would 
call the moſt unnatural pleaſures, if, at the time, they 
be deſired 4 the mind. 


if 
| 
1 
1 
| 
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The pleaſures of ſenſe he juſt mentions, 


being well known to every body: But he 


adds what is not commonly known, that 
the Phantaſia, or imagination, is a kind of 
weaker ſenſe; and therefore what our 
imagination preſents to us, whether it be 
paſt or to come, if it be a pleaſant object, 
gives us pleaſure. And even things which 
were not agreeable, when they were pre- 
ſent, after they are paſt, give us pleaſure 
in remembering them, ſuch as. dangers 
that we have eſcaped, eſpecially if we 


have eſcaped them by prudence and reſo- 


lution ; and here, as upon other occaſions, 


he very properly quotes two lines of Ho- 


mer *. It is imagination, too, that makes 
the pleaſure of grief above mentioned, as 
he has very well explained it: For, ſays 
he, a man, that grieves for the loſs of a 
friend, has that friend ſo repreſented to 


bim by his imagination, that he ſeems to 
fee him, and enjoys, in ſome ſort, the 


* Mu. vg, . 2 rięrtrat ang, 


* e N vey, 4 A erg 
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pleaſure that he enjoyed in his company, 
converſation; and actions. From the ima- 
gination of things to come, he accounts 
for the pleaſure of anger, above mention- 
ed; and in general, of all things which 
we deſire and hope for: For, ſays he, if 
we hope for a thing, we ſee it as preſent. 
In ſhort, he gives a philoſophical account 
of all our pleaſures, and even of the plea- 
ſure we have in ourſelves, or what is 
commonly called ſelf- love: For, ſays he, 
all animals love and delight in what is 
congenial to them, thus a man has 
pleaſure in a man, a horſe in a horſe, and 
ſo on with reſpect to other animals. Now 
nothing can be more congenial to a 'man 
than himſelf : Therefore he loves himſelf, 
and every thing belonging to himſelf; 
ſuch as his works and his productions 
of every kind, N _—_ others, his 
children. 


The next chapter preſents to us the 
worſt face of human nature; for it de- 


* Lib. 1. cap. 12. 5 


* 
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ſeribes thoſe diſpoſitions of che mind 
which form the character of an unjuſt and 


wicked man. This was the ſecond thing 
he propoſed io ſpeak to, upon the ſubject 


of injury and injuftice. And here he has 
given us a moſt accurate portrait of the 
character of a villain, ſo full and com- 
plete, that I think it is A abend to adl 
any * to it . | 


In the Gi A hs Sefeaibes the 
perſons who are moſt liable to be injured, 
which was the third thing he propoſed 
upon this ſubject. And on this head, as 
in every part of this work, he has ſhewn a 
wonderful knowledge of the world, and 


of the ways of men. When we join with 


What he has ſaid upon this head, the de- 


ſeription of à villain under the former 
head, we have a full and moſt accurate 


picture of villainy, as well as of a vil- 
lain, | 


To enter into all the particulars under 


Lib. 1. cap, 12. 
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thoſe two heads, would carry me much 
farther than is neceſſary or proper in a 
work, of which the intention is, as I have 
faid, not to give a complete treatife of 
Rhetoric, but only a general plan of this 
fine work of Ariſtotle, and to direct the 
attention of the reader to the ſeveral parts 
of it, which I think are of the greateſt 
importance. And indeed my chief defign, 
in all that I have written upon the philo- 
ſophy or the learning of the antients, is 
to revive, if poſſible, the ſtudy of antient 
arts and ſciences, weteres revocare artes, 
as Horace expreſſes it, and to ſhew the 
reader that he cannot perfectly underſtand 
any art or ſcience without the ſtudy of 
thoſe unfaſhionable books to which I refer. 
Without that ſtudy, I think 1 have ſhewn, 
in my books of metaphyſics, that no man 
can be a philoſopher ; and, in the ſecond 
volume of this work, I think I have alſo 
ſhewu, that no man can be a complete 
grammarian, nor perfetly comprehend in 


what the art of language conſiſts ; and 
from what I have ſaid, and will further 


 fay in this volume, I hope to make it ap- 
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pear, that he cannot underſtand the prin- 
ciples of any of the fine arts; and in 
ſhort, that without the ſtudy of theſe an- 
tient books, he cannot be a ſcholar, a cri- 
tic, or a man of true taſte, any more than 
a philoſopher. 


And here I conclude this book, and all 
that J think it is proper to ſay upon the 
matter of Rhetoric. The ſubje& of the 
next book will be the {ze of Rhetoric. 
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Of the Stile of Rhetoric. 


* 


„ 


The ornaments of Stile neceſſary for an ora- 
tor who ſpeaks to the people. I the 
audience are wiſe men, they will mind 
nothing but the matter; and all they 
ill require, will be to underſtand the 
motter.—The Stile of the orators at 
firſs poetical but this corrected in 
later times. — Stile conſiſts of words and 
the compoſition of words, —T he laſt of 

theſe moſt difficult... This illuſtrated from 
other arts, Words divided into proper 
and tropical. The proper fignification 
mul be well underſtood, otherwiſe we 
cannot know whether it be properly 
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transferred to another fignification. —Of 
proper words — there ſhould be a variety 
of them, figmfying the ſame thing; but 
not too great a variety, as in Arabic.— 
Of Homer's language ;—more rich in 
 Jpnonymous words, only diverſified a little 
by ſome change in the ſound, than any 
other language in Greek. — Homer's lan- 
guage not compoſed of different Dialects, 
but the different. Dialefts made out of it. 
— An account how it comes to be fo rich 
a language. It is a dialect of the Shan- 
ſerit which was the antient language of 
Egypt, that went both to India and 
Greece, More wariety of derivation, - 
compofition, and flection, in Homer, than 
in the other Greek Dialects; —but more 
variety flill in the Shanſcrit—The de- 
finition of a Trope —Philoſophical ac- 
count of Tropes given by Ariſtotle.— Of 
the Metaphor.— This word uſed in a 
large ſenſe by Ariſtotle ;—but is only uſed 
in Rhetoric in the common ſenſe of the 
word, to denote a ſimilitude betwixt two 
thing.. It is a Simile in one word,— 


* 
Of the proper uſe of Metaphor, and of + 
the abuſe of it. 
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HE Stile of Rhetoric, which is the 

ſubject of this ſecond book of mine, 
is the ſubject of Ariſtotle's third book, 
which he begins with obſerving, That if 
the hearers of rhetorical ſpeeches were 
ſuch as they ought to be, there would be 
no need of ornaments of ſpeech : They 
would require no more of the orator, than 
that he ſhould make himſelf underſtood, 
and not offend their cars; for it would be 
the matter they would mind, and not the 
words, But the hearers ate ſuch, that 
they are not to be convinced by reaſon 
and argument only, without the blandiſh- 
ment of fine language. And if Demoſt- 
henes and the other orators of Greece 
had ſpoken in the ſame way that Socrates 
did in his trial, who, as Plato and Xeno- 
phon inform us, diſdained to uſe any or- 
nament of words, they would have been 
as unſucceſsful as he was, We muſt there- 
fore add, to the definition I have given 
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of Rhetoric , That the ſtile of it ſhould 
be different from common ſpeech.” 


Ariſtotle, in the firſt chapter of this 
third book, tells us that the poets, by their 
diction, as well as by their numbers, pleaſed 
the people very much, and were much ad- 
mired, though there was often very little 
ſenſe or matter in their works, In imitation 
of them, he ſays, the ſtile of the orators 
was at firſt very poetical ; and he men- 
tions Gorgias as ſpeaking in that ſtile. 
And, ſays he, there are many who 
fill admire this poetical ſtile of elo- 
quence : But among the learned the dif- 
tinction is clearly eſtabliſhed. And even 
the tragic poets, he ſays, write in a ſtile 
much more familiar, and liker to common 
ſpeech ; ſo that it would be ridiculous to 
imitate thoſe who, themſelyes, do not now 
compoſe in that ſtile, 


Stile neceſſarily conſiſts of two things; 


P. 35 and 36. 
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Words, and the Compoſition of theſe words 
into ſentences or periods *®, Of theſe two 
the laſt is the moſt difficult: And it is ſo 
in all arts, as well as in the writing or 
ſpeaking art, In painting, for example, 
it is more difficult to put together figures 
properly in a piece, than to paint the ſin- 
gle figures. In poetry, it is much more 
difficult to put together properly the ſeve- 
ral parts of a drama, or of an epic poem, 
than to invent particular incidents, and to 
adorn them with characters and man- 
ners. And every compoſer as well as 
performer in muſic, knows how much 
more difficult it is to put together proper- 
ly the notes, ſo as to make a good piece of 
muſic, than to uſe the fineſt notes. But, 
as ſingle words are the materials of which 
all writing or ſpeaking is compoſed, we 
muſt begin with explaining the nature of 
them. 


Words, with reſpect to ſtile and com- 
poſition, are divided into proper, and tro- 


* Vol. 3. of this work, chap. 1. 
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pical, or figurative, as they are com- 
monly, but improperly called. Theſe 1 
have defined and diſtinguiſhed from one 
another, in the beginning of the third 
chapter of the third volume of this 
work; And from the definition there 
given, it is evident they are ſo connec- 
ted, that the one cannot be underſtood 
without the other: For, if I do not 


know what the proper word ſignifies, it is 
impoſſible I can apply it juſtly in a 


tropical ſignification, by which it is trans- 
ferred from its proper ſenſe to another 
which has a connection with that ſenſe. 
It is therefore a capital defect in Dr. John- 
ſon's Engliſh Dictionary, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved ®, that he has not diſtin- 
guiſhed the proper ſignification of words 
from. the tropical uſe of them, This is 
an error which, the French Academy has 


carefully avoided, and which makes their 


dictionary one of the moſt valuable dic- 
tionaries that we have in any language. 


As there can be no beauty in any work, | 


v Vol. Sch. of this work, p. 274. 
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whether of nature or of art, without va- 
riety in a certain degree, ſo there can be 
no real beauty in language without a va- 
riety of words, and not of tropical words 
only, but of proper. For a language is 
much more agreeable and pleaſant to the 
ear, when it is not obliged to expreſs the 
ſame thing even by the ſame proper word, 
but can diverſify the ſpeech by ſome va- 
riety even of theſe words. At the ſame 
time this variety may be carried too far, 
For I have heard it obſerved of the Ara- 
bic, if my memory does not fail me, that 
it has very often ſix or ſeven words ex- 
preſſing the very ſame thing, without 
trope or figure. This, I think, makes the 
language too bulky and cumberſome. But 
the Greek, in this reſpect, as well as in every 
other, is more perfect than any language 
that I know : For it has a very conſider- 
able number of ſynonymes, but not too 
many, | 


The language of Homer is in this re- 
ſpect, as well as in every other, the moſt 
perfect that is to be found in Greek, 


9 


or in any other language that I under- 
ſtand: For he has not only many ſyno- 
nymes; but, by various terminations and 
flections, by adding, taking away, and in- 
ſerting letters, he has made the ſame word 
different from itſelf, without any change 
of the ſenſe; yet not ſo different, but that 
it is eaſily known to be the ſame by thoſe 
who have ſtudied-the art of his language. 
Now we are not to ſuppoſe, as many do, 
that this variety of words was taken from 
the ſeveral dialects of the Greek, ſuch as 
the Doric, Ionic, Attic, &c. ; for, in the 
firſt place, there is no evidence that thoſe 
dialects exiſted at the time that Homer 
wrote; or, if they did exiſt, they muſt 
have been formed out of the ſame language 
in which Homer wrote, not that langyage 
out of them. And, ſecondly, ſuppoſing thoſe 
dialects to have exiſted at the time Homer 
wrote, we cannot believe that any au- 
thor, much leſs ſuch an author as Homer, 
would have written a mongrel Babyloniſh 
dialect, made out of the different dialects, 
then ſpoken in Greece, and which would 
not have been intelligible to any of the na- 
tions that ſpoke any one of thoſe dialects. 
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The fact, therefore, appears to be, that the 
language, in which Homer wrote, was the 
learned language of Greece, and the lan- 
guage of their poetry, the firſt writing a- 
mong them“. Nor are we to wonder at 
its being ſo rich and copious, that it ſeems 
not to be one, but many languages; for 
there is a language ſtill exiſting, and pre- 
ſerved among the Bramins of India, which 
is a richer, and in every reſpect a finer 
language than even the Greek of Homer. 
All the other languages of India have a 
great reſemblance to this language, which 
is called the Shanſcrit: But thoſe 1 0 
are dialects of it, and formed from it, not 
the Shanſcrit from them. Of this, and 
other particulars concerning this language, 
I have got ſuch certain information from 
India, that if I live to finiſh my hiſtory of 
man, which J have begun in my third vo- 
lume of Antient Metaphyſics, 1 ſhall be 
able clearly to prove, that the Greek is 


* It is upon record, that Phercydes_was the firſt 
writer of proſe in Greek, 
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derived from the Shanſcrit, which was the 
ancient language of Egypt, and was car- 
ried by the Egyptians into India, with 
their other arts, and into Greece by 
the colonies which they ſettled there, 
This is a moſt curious and important 
fact in the hiſtory of man; but for our 


_ preſent purpoſe it is ſufficient to obſerve, 


that it is a great beauty of a language, to 
have ſuch a variety in the ſound of the 
ſame words, if that introduces no confu- 
ſion, and is agreeable to the rules by which 
the language is formed, 


But though the Greek of later times has 
not that variety of ſound of the ſame word 
without any change of the ſignification, 
yet it has a great number of words which 
are ſimilar both in their ſound and ſignifi- 
cation, though not exactly denoting. the 
ſame thing. Theſe are words formed by 
derivation, compoſition, and flection, the 
three great arts of language, without 
which it would have been impoſlible to 
have connected together millions of words, 
ſo that they could be comprehended in the 
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memory and readily uſed *. All theſe 
words, however different in their ſound 
and ſignification, come all under the deno- 
mination of words proper ; for there is 
nothing in them that can be called trope 
or figure. But even in theſe the language 
of Homer is more rich than any other lan- 
guage in Greek, but not ſo rich as the ori- 
ginal language, the Shanſcrit, in any of 
the three articles I mentioned, derivation, 
compoſition, or flection: And particu- 
larly it has in it words of wonderful com- 
poſition, ſome of which I have been 
ſhewn.—And ſo much for proper words. 


As to tropical words, it is not the dif- 
ference of ſound merely that makes a 


trope, but there muſt be a change of the 


word from its native and genuine ſignifi- 
cation, to another that is different. In 
this way I have defined a trope, in the 
third volume of this work T, where I have 


* Vol. 5. p. 434. | 
+ Book 4. chap. 3. p. 24. and chap. 4. p. 32. 
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explained, at great length, the ſeveral kinds 
of tropes, very various and different one 
from another. But Ariſtotle has reduced 
them all to rule, and made philoſophy of 
them as well as of every thing elſe of 
which he has treated. See his definition 
of them, and his diviſion of them into 
four different kinds, which I have given 


in the laſt chapter quoted of the third vo- 
lume . 


In poetry all the different tropes are 
uſed, and particularly by Homer, as 
I have ſhewn in the fourth chapter a- 
bove quoted; but in the rhetorical ſtile 
there is hardly any other trope uſed except 
what is commonly called Metaphor, a 
word uſed by Ariſtotle to comprehend all 
tropes; and that, no doubt, is the true 
ety mological Nele of the word. But we 
uſe it to denote only one of the four kinds 
of trope mentioned by Ariſtotle, and 
which he calls zatz To avraacoyor, being 
taken from the reſemblance, ſimilitude, or 


* Book 4 chap. 3. p. 37. 
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analogy that one thing has to another “. 
It is a trope not only much uſed in poetry 
and rhetoric, but in common ſpeech; and 
the reaſon. is, that it both adorns the 
ſtile, and expreſſes the thing in a more 
lively and forcible manner; for a meta- 
phor is a ſimile in one word. And, if it be 


taken from any great ſubject, it magnifies 
the thing ſpoken of: But, on the other 
hand, if it be taken from a low ſubject, 
it lefſens and vilifies the thing. And as 
extolling or depreciating is uſed in all the 
three different kinds of rhetoric, it is of 
very general uſe in the art; and Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks of it as the only trope proper to be 
uſed in proſe compoſition f. 


I have ſaid a good deal about the proper 
uſe of this trope, in the fourth chapter 
above referred to, wheye I have inculcated 


what I have Before obſerved, in this chap- 
ter Z, that we muſt perfectly underſtand 


* Tbid. P» 37 and 38. 
+ Lib. 3. Rhet. cap. 2. 
P. 94. 
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the meaning of the proper word, and alſo 
the meaning of the tropical word which 
we uſe in place of it. The knowledge, 
therefore, of both, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, and they muſt be carefully diſ- 
tinguiſhed one from another: 80 that, 
as I have obſerved ®, a dictionary of 
any language, which does not accurately 
diſtinguiſh the two, beginning with the 
proper, and from thence deducing the me- 
taphorical uſe of the word, is very imper- 
fect of its kind. I have alſo ſhewn the 
abuſe of metaphors, by making them too 
frequent, and ſo making either a riddle of 
the compoſition, if the metaphors be not 
clear ; or though they be clear, too many 
of them make a ſtile of ſimiles. And ſo 
much for ſingle words, which are the ma- 
terials of compoſition, 


V Vol. 3. p. 41 and 42. 
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Of Compolition—it gives a wariety and 
beauty to Stile, which no choice of words 
can do ;—4s of greater difficulty than the 
choice of words —therefore neglected in 
modern times, and in later times among 
the antients.—All Stiles now of the 
fame hind, affecting what is called fine 
language. — In Compoſition a progreſs as 
in other arts, The ſteps of this pro- 
greſs, from the ſportęſt ſentence to a pe- 
riod of ſeveral members, — There muſt 
have been a time for this progreſs —and 
the firſs compoſition muſt have been in 
ſhort ſentences. —T his progreſs proved 
by fats, as well as by reaſoning, —The 
writings of Moſes an example of ſhort 
compaſition.— This kind of Siule imitated 
in later times by Salufl and Tacitus a- 
mong the Romans, and by ſome French 
and Engliſh writers.— A very bad Stile, 


epecrally when it affetts oßſcurity.— 0. 
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the pleaſure that ſome e in decypher- 
mg ſuch a Stile. 


COME now to ſpeak of the ſecond 

part of Stile, namely, Compoſition ; 
it is of ſo much greater power and influ- 
ence than ſingle words, that the whole 
ſtile, as I have obſerved elſewhere “, is in 
Engliſh not improperly, I think, denomi- 
nated from it: It is of ſo great variety 
as to make different ſtiles of the ſame 
words: And in the ſame ſtile it gives a 
variety which it is impoſſible any choice 
of words can give. It gives ſuch beauty 
to the ſtile, too, as well as variety, that in 
a paſſage that I have quoted from the Ha- 
licarnaſian , he compares it to the rod of 
Minerva in Homer, which could tranſ- 
form a beggar into a king or hero, or, vice 
verſa: By which he means, that, of the 
moſt common words, good compoſition 
will make fine poetry or proſe; and con- 


* Vol. 3. chap. 5. in the beginning. 
+ Ibid, p. 46. 
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trary ways, bad compoſition will diſgrace 
the beſt words: And he gives examples of 
both. | 


As compoſition, therefore, is of ſuch 
power and influence, and of ſuch beauty 
and variety, it is no wonder that it is of 
ſuch difficulty, —of much more difficulty 


than the choice of the words, which are only 


the elements of compoſition. This it has in 
common, as I have obſerved “, with compo- 
ſition in all arts. And this difficulty of the 
practice is the reaſon why not only in out 
times, but in the times of the Halicarnaſian, 
compoſition was ſo much neglected, and 
nothing ſtudied but the choice of words; 


and, as we all at preſent affect to write fine 


language, and think we cannot make it fine 
otherwiſe than by poetical words, meta- 


phors, and figures of different kinds, the 
conſequence 1s, that we have no difference 


of ſtile ſuited to the different ſubjects, but all 
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write a language that is, as I have obſerved 
elſewhere, a -motley mixture of the froth 
of rhetoric and the flowers of poetry ®, 


There muſt have been a progreſs in this 
art ſo various and ſo difficult; and it is a 
matter of ſome curioſity to trace this 
progreſs, which, I think, we can do from 
monuments yet exiſting. But before we 
do that, we muſt recollect that there is no 
compoſition, properly ſo called, but of 
words, more or fewer, making ſome ſenſe 
by themſelves: For if any number of 
words be collected together, but make no 
ſenſe of any kind, it is not compoſition, 

any more than a diſorderly collection f 
the materials of any other art. Compoſi- 
tion, therefore, neceſſarily conſiſts of a 
certain number of words, having a certain 
meaning; and this is what we call, in 
Engliſh, a Sentence. Now this compoſi- 
tion may conſiſt of more or fewer words. 


* See what I have faid further upon this ſubjeR, in 
the third differtation which 1 have anncRed © to the 26, 
vol. of this work. 
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It cannot be of fewer than two : But it 
may be of many more. . When the words 
are few, it is a-ſhort ſentence; when they 
are many, it is a long ſentence: And 


when that long fentenfe is divided into 


what we call members, which make by 
themſelves ſome kind of ſenſe, but an im- 
perſect one, and dependent upon the ſenſe 
of the whole ſentence, then there begins 
to be beauty and variety, if theſe members 


and if there be in the whole ſentence, a 


certain roundneſs and cireumduction, mak- 


ing what we call a period, then is the com- 
poſition complete, and truly rhetorical. 
But was this perfection of compoſition 
attained at once? Or was there not a pro? 
grels in it, as in other arts? And I think 
there was, as well as in every thing elſe 
belonging to language; unleſs we are to 
ſuppoſe that a language, ſuch as the Shan- 


ſcrit or the Greek, and fine ſpeaking and 


writing, came down to us from Heaven 
directly: But my opinion is, that, what- 
ever aſſiſtance we may have got at firſt 


be well compoſed, and fitly put together; 
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from ſuperior intelligencies to enable us to 
invent the firſt elements of ſpeech, the 


reſt was left to our natural ſagacity. I 
therefore do not ſuppoſe that men, when 
they firſt began ro ſpeak and write, did 
pur together many words in ſentences ; 
nay,' I do not believe that when they firſt 
began to articulate, they put together ma- 


- ny ſyllables in words. And I think the 


Chineſe language is a living proof of this: 


For it conſiſts entirely of monoſyllables, 
and without any change, in theſe monoſyl- 


lables, of the order or poſition of the letters, 
or any thing reſembling what we call flec- 
tion; and the only variety they give them, 
is by different tones, ſo different, that they 


-make the ſame monoſyllable ſometimes 


ſignify nine or ten different things. 
Now the Chineſe language, as well 
as the nation, 1s certainly of very great 
antiquity ;, and, 1 believe, it was the 
original language of Egypt long before 
the Shanſcrit was invented; and from 
Egypt it travelled into India, and from In- 
dia came with ſome other Egyptian arts 
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into China. Nor ſhould this ſlow pro- 
greſs of language appear wonderful to 
thoſe who conſider the imperfect ſtate of 
languages at this day, many of which have 
not all the elemental ſounds; or rather 
there are few that have them all. The 
Chineſe language wants ſeveral-of them; 
and even our Engliſh wants one of them, 
namely, the Greek yp/ilon, or French u, 
inſtead of which we pronounce the Greek 


1 diphthong, a. 


Such keen the 3 therefore, of 
the invention of letters, ſyllables, and 
words, there muſt, I think, have been a 
ſimilar- progreſs in the compoſition of 
words. The ſenſe muſt have been at 
firſt concluded in a few words; and the 
compoſition would conſiſt of a number of 
theſe ſhort ſentences, not connected toge- 


* See galmaſius Hellenjlica, p. 390. and 391. 
where he maintains, as I.do, that the moſt antient 
languages conſiſted of words only of one, or very few 


ſyllables. OF this he gives ſeveral nnn the "© 


zpticnt Greek. 
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ther by the ſenſe, but independent of one 
another. If. this were only conjecture, I 
ſhould think it a moſt probable. one, and 
I think even [neceſſarily - deducible from 
the nature of the thing. But it is proved 
by fact as well as by reaſoning : For the 
moſt antient book extant is the writings 
of Moſes, which are compoſed almoſt all 
in that tile, without long ſentences, or 
any thing that can be called a period, keep- 


ing the ſenſe ſuſpended through many 


words. For proof of this, we need go 
no . farther than the firſt verſes of the 
firſt chaptet of - Geneſis,” where we have 
the creation of the world deſcribed in ſhort 
ſentences, without any an of what we 
WOE FR compotitions” | 


- This ſtile, which was neceſſary before 
as art of compoſition was invented, is 
ſimple and pleaſant. But when it was ſtu- 
died, as a beauty, by Salluſt and Tacitus 
and their modern imitators, it is, I think, 
very bad writing; for it is impoſſible 


that it can be beautiful, wanting art and 
that variety which is eſſential to beauty. 
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But in Salluſt 1 think it is tolerable ; and 

ugh I cannot praiſe it, it does not give 
me offence, But where there is point 
and turn affe cted, and a ſtudied obſcurity, 
which is the caſe of Tacitus *, and ſome of 
his modern imitators, I think it is the 
worſt ſtile that can be written. There 
are, I know, readers that delight in decy- 
phering ſuch enigmatical ſentences f, and 
flatter themſelves that they not only read 
but invent. But for my part, I have no 


ſuch pleaſure ; and any time that I may 


have beſtowed upon expounding thoſe 
oracles of wiſdom that are ſuppoſed to be 
contained in the ſhort ſentences of Tacitus, 
I have thought very ill employed, not 


See what I have written on the ſtile of Tacitus, 
in vol. 3d. of this work, chap. 12. p. 210. 


+ This appears to have been the taſte of ſome rea- 
ders in the days of Quintilian, who ſays, in his n/ti- 
zutiones Oratoricae, lib. 8. cap. 2, Pervajit quidem jam 
multes iſta perſuaſio, ut id jam demum eleganter atque ex- 
quifite dictum putent, quod interpretandum fit. Sed au- 
ditoribus etiam nonnullis grata ſunt haec, quae cum intel- 


lexerint, acumine ſud delectantur, et gaudent non qua 


audiverint ſed quaſi invenerint. 
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finding in them at all that wiſdom which 
ſome think they diſcover in him; but only 
a very common ſenſe, and perhaps not a 
true one, or not belonging to the ſubject. 
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Compoſition in ſhort ſentences does not de- 
| ſerve the name of compoſutton. —Of Com- 
poſition in longer ſentences. —The figures 
belonging to that compoſition of three 
kinds ;—figures of the Syntax—of the 
Senſe—and of the Sound. —The diffe- 
rence of the arrangement of words in 
the learned languages and in the modern. 
Words at a diflance from one another 
connected together, in the learned lan- 
guages, by genders, numbers, and caſes. — 
This produces a great effeft in compoſi- 


»t#19n,— Milton has availed himſelf of the 


few caſes we have in Engliſh, to com- 
poſe ſome fine periods. — The » artificial 
compoſition in the learned languages not 
introduced at once.—A fimpler compofi- 
tion uſed at firſt, -Our language 1s /0 
crouded with conſonants and mongſylla- 
bles, that no compoſition could make it ſo 


Vor, VI, P 
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pfleaſant as the Greek and Latin. — Ob- 
jection to the artificial compoſition, that 
it makes the ſenſe obſcure. This an- 
ſfwered, and ſhewn that it has the con- 
 trary effect. This artificial compoſition, 
fo very various, has its bounds, -A bad 
art in this matter, as well as in other 
things. —Of the Figures of Syntax.,— 
Some of theſe only proper for poetry,— 
Three of them may be uſed in oratory, — 
Elipſis, Parenthefis, and Repetition, — 
The Elipſis much uſed by Demoſthenes, 
and other Attuc writers ;—it gives a 
terſueſs and neatneſs to the fiyle,—Pa- 
renthefis, a beautiful figure—much uſed 
by Demeſfthenes ;-—in ſpeaking it has a 
wonderful good effett.—Repetition, mode- 
rately uſed, has likewiſe a good efec t. 
the figures of the ſenſe. —T hejſe divided 
into three kinds, ſuch as are Pathetic, 
Ethic, and, laſtly, ſuch as only vary the 
form of the flile, ſo as to make it diffe- 
rent from common ſpeech. _Of the Pa- 
thetic kind are Exclamation, Myperbole, 
Epithets, Projopopoza, and painting the 
ſubject. O the different uſe of theſe by 
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Cicero and Demoſthenes.— Of the Ethia 
kind, as many figures as there are man- 
ners and characters to be imitated. 
Difference betwixt Poetry and Oratory 
with reſpect to theſe figures. —Of the 
Figures of Senſe of the third kind, with- 
out paſſion or charatlers.—T heſe with- 
out number. — An example given of the 
variety of this figure, 


FTER having given an account of 

the firſt words that were uſed by 
men, when a language of art came to be 
formed, and of what nature the firſt com- 
poſition of words in ſpeech or writing 
was, I come now to treat of the ſeveral 
figures which diverſify compoſition, after 


it was formed into ſentences of ſome 


length: For a compoſition in ſhort ſen- 


tences of a few words, though making a 


complete ſenſe, hardly deſerves the name of 
compoſition. 


The figures obſerved by grammarians 


are divided into three kinds, the figures of 
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Syntax or conſtruction; 24h, figures of 
the ſenſe, that is, ſuch as affect the ſenſe 
of the words; and, laſtly, thoſe which may 
be called figures of the Sound, relating to 
the rhythm and melody of fuch languages 
as the Greek and Latin. 


Before I begin to ſpeak of theſe ſeveral 
figures, I think it is proper to ſay ſomething 
of the order and arrangement of words 
in Greek and Latin, compared with the 
arrangement of them in modern languages, 
ſuch as the Engliſh. This arrangement of 
the words is no figure of ſpeech, except 
where the tranſpoſition is violent and un- 
common, and then it is called Hyperba- 
ton*, and may be reckoned among the 
figures of ſpeech : But, even where it is 
not ſo yiolent, it is proper to be taken no- 
tice of, as it makes the ſtile very different 
from common ſpeech. 


From the great excellency of the gram- 
mar of the learned languages, which have 


* See what I have ſaid of the Hyperbaton, vol. 4. 
N12 | | 
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numbers, genders, and caſes, and thereby 
connect their words together, it is evident 
that thoſe languages are not under the ne- 
ceſſity of placing the words beſide one 
another which are joined together in con- 
ſtruction, but may have them at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from one another, and in 
different order, ſometimes the one before 
the other, and ſometimes after * ; whereas 
our language, wanting theſe three ways of 
connecting words, is obliged to connect its 
words chiefly by juxta- poſition, which 
makes the compoſition in our language 
very much ſtinted, and tediouſly uniform, 
compared with the Greek and Latin f. 


* See what I have further ſaid of the variety of 
antient compoſition, p. 218. and following, of vol. 
4th. and p. 245. and following of vol. 5th. where I 
have treated pretty fully of the difference betwixt an- 
tient and modern coinpoſition. | 


+ In the fine ſpeech of Satan, in the beginning of 
the ſecond book of Paradiſe Loſt, we have an exam- 
ple of what may be done in compoſition by the va- 
riety of caſes of nouns. In Engliſh we have that 
variety only in our pronouns, and Milton has availed 


himſelf of it to make one of the fineſt periods in 


—— — — 
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But this artificial compoſition in the 
learned languages, was like other things 
of art, not brought to perfection at once, 
but by degrees. A much ſimpler compo- 
ſition would at firſt be uſed, and which 
was preſerved, even in later times, in 
laws, edits, and decrees, and in fami- 
liar epiſtles “, in which the ſtile is much 
ſimpler, jn this reſpet, than the orato- 
rial, hiſtorical, or even the didactic. But 
when writing and ſpeaking came to be 
formed into an art, it would, in proceſs of 
time, be diſcovered, that the tranſpoſition” 


Engliſh, and which otherwiſe could not have been - 
near ſo fine. It begins thus, 


Me tho! juſt right and the fixt laws of * 
Did firſt create your leader, 


I will fay no more of it here, becauſe I have com- 


mented largely upon it in the 3d chap. of the 3d 
book of vol. 2d. and alſo in the gth chap. of vol. 3d of 
this work, except to obſerve, that if the pronoun of 
the firſt perſon I had not had an accuſative different 
from the nominative, it would have been impoſſible 
for Milton to have given the period that roundneſs 


and compactneſs which it has. 


See p. 218, and 219. of vol. 4- 
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of words from the natural order of ſyntax, | 


produces an agreeable variety in the com- 
poſition ; and when melody and rhythm 


came to be ſtudied, it was in ſome ſort of 


abſolute neceſſity. But though our liber- 
ty of compolition were as great as in Greek 
and Latin, we have ſo many monoſyllables 
in our language, and words with ſo many 
conſonants crouded together, and theſe fo 
different from one another, as not eaſily 
to coaleſce together in the ſame ſound, that 
it would be impoſſible, by any arrange- 
ment, to make a compoſition ſo pleaſant as 


that of Greek and Latin “. 


It may be ojected to this artificial com- 


poſition, that though it no doubt give a 
great variety to the ſtile, it makes it ob- 


{cure. | But this objeCtion I think I have 


anſwered in the third diſſertation, which 


* See what J have further ſaid upon this ſubject, in 
the 2d vol. of this work, book 3. chap. 5. and 6. 
where I have ſhewn at what pains the Greeks were 
to make their language ſmooth and pleaſant to the 


Car. | 
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TI have annexed to my ſecond volume, 
where I think I have ſhewn, that in the 
beſt Greek oratorial compoſitions, ſuch as 
thoſe of Demoſthenes, the words are fo 
arranged, that they draw the attention of 
the hearer or reader, and have more 
weight and emphaſis than if they were 
placed in what we would call the natural 
order. It is true, that it is difficult for one, 
who knows only Engliſh or ſome other 
modern languages, to underſtand the words 
arranged in a manner ſo different from 
that to which he has been accuſtomed : 
And though he may underſtand the words 
ſeparately and by themſelves, he will not 
be able to make out the meaning of them 
compoſed in a ſentence, till they are put in- 
to the order to which he has been ac- 
cuſtomed, that is, the order in which a 
ſchool- boy conſtrues them. But, accor- 
ding to the Greek proverb, Fine things 
© are difficult.“ Uſe, however, makes 
them eaſy; and, as we are commonly 
taught the learned languages when we are 
young, we are ſoon reconciled to a com- 
poſition which at firſt appeared ſo unna- 
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tural to us. And it becomes at laſt not 
only more pleaſant to our ears, but it con- 
veys the meaning more clearly and forci- 
bly to us, eſpecially if the compoſition be 
in good periods, than any other arrange 
ment of the words. 


But we are not to o imagine that this ar- 
rangement, however various it may be, 
(and”i t was certainly very various, eſpe- 
cially in their oratorial compoſitions), was 
without bounds and limits : For it is not 
every artificial compoſition that is claſſical ; 
and there is bad art in this matter as well 
as good, To be convinced of this, we 
need only compare the compoſition of 
Ammianus Marellinus, or of the later 
- Latin writers, with the compolition of 
Cicero, Julius Caeſar, or any writer of 
the Auguſtan age, And if ſuch a com- 
poſition as that of Ammianus is critically 
compared with theſe compoſitions of a 
better age and taſte, it will be found that 
what makes the difference chiefly is, the 


poſition of the words, which in the cne - 
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are ſo placed, as to anſwer beſt to the ſenſe, 
and at the ſame time to make the ſtile nu- 
merous and pleaſing to the ear. 


I come now to ſpeak of what is properly 
called Figures of compoſition, beginning 
with the figures of conſtruction. Of theſe 
1 baye treated ſo fully, in volume 3d. 
chapter 6. that I have very little to add 
here, except that there are many Figures 
mentioned there, which are not at all pro- 
per for proſe compoſtion, but are uſed by 
the poets, particularly Homer, which give 
a variety to the poetic ſtile, and yet at the 
ſame time do not make it obſcure, as I. 
think I have ſhewn from the examples 1 
have given. The Paronomafia, and the 
Pariſofes, are very much, uſed by poets 
and by ſome orators, but I think ought to 
be very ſparingly ufed by thoſe who ſpeak 
upon buſineſs, and not for mere ſhow. and 
oſtentation, which was the caſe of e- 
Epideictic orators. And I think there are 
only three of the figures which 1 have 
mentioned that are proper for all orations: 


And theſe are, the Ellipſis, the Parenthe- 
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fis, and Repetition: As to Ellipſis, it is a 
figure much uſed by the Attic writers of 
all kinds, as well as their orators. And 
indeed it is a diſtinguiſhing mark of that 
dialect, which gives it a terſeneſs and 
neatneſs, free from all kind of froth and 
ſuperfluity; and by Demoſthenes parti- 
cularly it is very much uſed, and, I think, 
contributes not a little to that Seorns, as 
it was called, which condenſed his ſtile ſo 
much, and brought it ſo forcibly home to 
the hearers. The parentheſis, too, he has 
very much uſed ; and fometimes even pa- 
rentheſis within parentheſis “, of which I 
have given an example f. It is alſo much 
uſed by poets, and particularly by Milton, 
from whom I have given moſt beautiful 
examples of it: And indeed I know no 
figure that adorns any kind of writing 
more. In ſpeaking it has a wonderful ef- 


fect, if it be well compoſed and well pro- 


nounced. And even in writing, though 
not intended for ſpeaking, it varies the 


* FA vol. 3d. of this work, p. 74. 
+ Ibid. 
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ſtile agreeably : For the teſt of good writ- 
ing, as I have elſewhere obſerved, is read- 
ing it, and what does not pleaſe the ear 
when well read, I ſay, is not well written. 
But beſides pleaſing the ear, if the matter 
of it be of weight, I ſay, that matter is 
more forcibly conveyed to the reader, 
ſtanding by itſelf, than if it was mixed 
with the reſt of the ſentence, But in our 
modern writing this figure is much out af 
faſhion : There is hardly a parentheſis to 
be found in the French books now pub- 
liſhed; and I have heard it obſeryed of our 
faſhionable writer Mr Gibbons, that in his - 
hiſtory, at leaſt in the firſt volumes of it 
that were publiſhed, there is not a paren- 
theſis to be found. And I think it is like- 
ly to be true, as it is very well known 
that he has formed his taſte of writing 
upon the French authors, 


The laſt figure I mentioned is Repeti- 
tion, which is a figure uſed in all kinds of 
writing and ſpeaking, Of this, too, in the 
chapter above quoted, I haye given ſome 
beautiful examples: But it may be intem- 
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perately uſed, as well as any other figure; 
and of this likewiſe I have given an ex- 
ample from Cicero *. 


I come now to ſpeak of the figures of 


the ſenſe or meaning. Theſe, ſays Quin- 


tilian, are ſo many that they cannot be 
numbered : But 1 think they may be re- 
duced to certain claſſes, and accordingly IL 
have divided them into three; firſt, ſuch 
as expreſs ſome feeling or emotion of the 
mind; /econd{y, ſuch as expreſs the cha- 
racer or manners of the ſpeaker or writer; 
and, thirdly, ſuch as without expreſſing 
either of theſe, give a turn and form to 
the thought and expreſſion, different from 
what is uſual in common ſpeech. Under 
one or other of theſe heads may be rank- 
ed, as I imagine, every figure of this kind 
that can be deviſed f. 


Of all theſe three kinds I have, in the 


chapter below quoted, mentioned different 


* See vol. 3d, of this work, p. 80, 
+ Ibid, chap. 6. p. 1079, 
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figures, beginning with thoſe belonging to 
the Pathetic, of which kind one is Excla- 
mation, little uſed by the orators of Greece, 
and not at 81 by Demoſthenes, but very 
much by Cicero. Then I ſpeak of Hyper- 
bole, not very much uſed by the beſt poets, 
and hardly at all by ſuch orators as De- 
moſthenes. Next I mention #pithets, 
more proper for the poetical ſtile than the 
oratorial, and therefore not much uſed by 
orators who write a chaſte and correct 
ſtile. Then I ſpeak of Praſopopoca, a 
figure entirely poetical, and not uſed by 
any Greek orator, as far as 1 can recol- 
le : But Cicero has thought PT to a- 
dorn his ſtile with it *, | 


The laſt figure of the Pathetic I ſhall 
mention, is what is called in Greek #:a7y- 
T1o1s, that is, a Dena and circumſtan- 
tial deſcription of a thing, ſuch as may be 
called painting it, for the purpoſe of excit- 
ing any paſſion, It is a figure belonging 
more to poetry than oratory, It is how- 


* Vol. 3d. P · 115 
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ever ſometimes uſed by orators, and I have 
given an example where it is uſed by De- 
moſthenes ; but with a difference which 
I have obſerved betwixt the poetical and 
oratorial uſe of this figure . But Cicero 
has not obſerved this diſtinction, as F have 
ſhewn, in a deſcription of his, which may 
be called a piece of Dutch painting . 


As to the figures of the Ethic kind, theſe 

I have explained in the eight chapter of 
the ſame third volume, where 1 think I 
have made the proper diſtinction betwixt 
deſcribing a chargcter and imitating a cha- 
racter. It is a figure belonging both to 
poetry and oratory; but in different re- 
ſpects: For it is chiefly his own character 
which the orator repreſents ; whereas the 
poet has nothing to do at all to appear 
himſelf in his piece. One ſpecies of this 
figure is very well known, viz. Irony; 
but there are as many ſpecieſes of it, as 


Vol. 3d. p. 118. 
+ Ibid. p. 119. 
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ther i are different characters and manners 
to be imitated *. 


The laſt figures of the ſenſe, according 
to my diviſion of them, are ſuch, as with- 
out expreſſing either character or paſſion, 
give a turn or form to the thought and 
expreſſion, different from what is uſual in 
common ſpeech : Of theſe I have men- 
tioned ſome particular figures, ſuch as 
interrogation, antitheſis, ſimile, and allego- 
ry T. But of the figures of this kind it 
may be truly ſaid what Quintilian ſays of 
all figures of the ſenſe, that they cannot be 
numbered. Of this I thHak I have given 
a proof from Milton, in Satan's ſpeech in 
the council of the devils 4, which I have 
taken down and put up again in three dif- 
ferent ways, ſhewing how the ſame ſenſe 
may be varied by different compoſitions, 


* P. 136. of vol. 3d. and following. 
+ Ibid. chap. 9. p. 143- 
+ Ibid. p- 138. and following. 
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CH AF. 


Of the third claſs of the figures of lan- 
guage which affect the ſound, viz. the 
Melody and the Rhythm. -The meaſur- 
ed Rhythm or verſiſication of the antient 
languages, to be treated of in the book 
upon Poetry ;—but of the Rhythm of 
their proſe, ſomething to be ſaid in this 
book... Of the melody of ſpeech.—The 
difference betꝛuixt that melody and the 
melody of muſic.— It has a greater reſem- 
blance to the Recitativo of the Italian 
opera, than any other muſic we know ;— 
but differs from that alſo. The Me- 
lody therefore of Language, a muſical 
tone flowing through the <whole ſpeech, 
not riſing too often nor too high.— 
No language perfect without it,— 
Origin. of the Melody of Language. 


Singing more natural to man than 


Vol. VI. R 
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ſpeech. This the moſt difficult of all 


human inventions, —Men therefore ſung 
before they ſpoke. Language, as well 


as the race of men, came from the 

out h and caſt. People of theſe countries 
more mufical than the people of the north 
and weſt.When men began to ſpeak, 
they joined muſic with their articulation, 
—Of the melody of the Chineſe language. 
—T his a moſt wonderful language.— 
Partieglar information which the author 
had concerning that language.—The Chi- 
neſe firfl uſed muſical tones, before they 
learned to articulate, This they learned 
from Egypt. —Progreſs of the art there. 
— Anſwer to thoſe who deny that ever a 
language exiſted with melody. This pro- 
ved from facts. The melody of lan- 
guage lofi in all degenerate languages. 
—Of the variety of melody in the Greek 
language. Not the ſame variety in the 
Latin. Melody, therefore, not ſo much 
ftudied in the Latin comp oſition. 


: 
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COME now to ſpeak of the third claſs 

of figures of compoſition, according 

to the method in which I have ranked 
them ; theſe have nothing to do with 


the ſyntax, or the ſenſe of the words, but 
relate altogether to the ſound ; for they 


belong to the proſody of the learned lan- 
guages, which makes what the Halicarna- 
fian calls the Melody of Language, and 
to the rhythm, of which the antfents com- 
poſed their verſe and numerous proſe. Of 
this laſt I propoſe to fay ſomething in this 
part of my work, leaving what I have to 
ſay of the antient verſe to the laſt volume 
of this work, in which I am to treat of 


the Stile of Poetry. As to the profody or 


melody of the antient languages, I have 
ſaid a good deal in the fourth chapter of 
the ſecond book of the ſecond volume of 
this work. But, as it is ſo little underſtood 
at preſent, even by thoſe who call them 
ſelves ſcholars, that ſome deny even the 
exiſtence of it, and do not believe that any 
people ever ſpoke, or that they could 
ſpeak, as I ſuppoſe the Greeks and Ro- 
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mans did *, I think it is neceſſary to add 
here a good deal more upon the ſubject. 


In the firſt place, as I have obſerved in 
the above. mentioned fourth chapter, p. 
271, there are many who value themſelves 
much upon their knowledge of Proſody, 
yet do not ſo much as know what the 
word means: For they confound it with 
rhythm, and think it denotes the quantity, 
or length and ſhortneſs of the ſyllables ; 
whereas it has nothing to do with that, 
but relates to a thing quite different, viz» 


' * See what I Have faid upon this ſubject, in vol. 
5th. of this work, p. 443, where I have ſhewn not 
only that it is poſſible to fpeak in this way, but that 
there is a nation actually exiſting in North America, 
who do at this day ſpeak fo. If the reader will not 
believe this let him attend to the way in which 
the Cuckow prnounces his name, and he will find 
that there is both melody and rhythm in that pro- 
nunciation ; For the accent upon the firſt fyllable is 2 
third above the tone of the laſt ſyllable, but which is 
longer than the firſt, and in the ratio of u to one, as 
far as my ear can judge. Now I think we may ſuppoſe, 
that ſuch muſical nations as the Greeks and Romans, 
had as much, or more, mulic in their pronunciation 


than the Cuckow. 


1 
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the muſical tones which the Greeks and 


Latins gave to the ſyllables of their words, 
and which made their language truly melo- 
dious, and is therefore very properly cal- 
led by the Halicarnaſian, the Melody of 


the Language. The Latins have a word 


compoſed in the ſame manner as the Greek 
word mpoowdia, and denoting preciſely the 
ſame thing, I mean the word accentus, 
which does not mean, as ſome ignorant 
people may think, what we call accent, 
a thing ſo entirely unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, that they had not ſo muck 
as a name for it *. 


There are others who do not diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the melody of ſpeech and the me- 
lody of muſic ; ſo that they ſuppoſe the 
antients ſung or chaunted when they 
ſpoke. This miſtake I have alſo taken 
notice of in p. 286, of the ſecond volume, 
and have ſhewn,. from authority which 
cannot be diſputed, that the difference be- 


twixt the two. was, that the melody of 


See vol. 4th. p. 32. | 
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ſpeech was cure us or ey poet, that is, pro- 
ceeded by flides, whereas the melody of 
muſic was diaftematic, as they expreſſed it, 
that is, the notes did not run into one ano- 
ther, but were diſtinguiſhed by perceptible 


intervals. The likeſt thing we have in 


modern times to the antient melody of 
ſpeech, is the Recitativo of the Italian ope- 
ra, which 1 hold to be a very valuable re- 
main of the antient theatrical muſie. But 
it differs from that Recitativo in this mate- 
rial point, that the notes of the recitativo 
are diſtinguiſhed from one another by per- 
ceptible intervals, and not running into 
one another like the melody of antient 
ſpeech. It is therefore no more than mu- 
ſic more ſimple than the muſic of the 
ſongs of the opera, and therefore better 
accommodated to narrative, for which pur- 
poſe it is chiefly uſed ; whereas the ſongs 
are exprelfive of ſentiment and paſſion, - 


The melody, therefore, of Greek and 
Latin confiſted of muſical rones, which 


flowed through the whole compoſition, 
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which there can be no muſic of any 
kind, but the high never riſing above 
a fifth, and being not too frequently re- 
peated ; for there is neyer more than one 
acute accent upon the ſame word, though 
conſiſting of ſeveral ſyllables. This, I 
think, muſt have made a ſweet and ſimple 
melody, with variety enough, as the high 
tone does not always return at the fame 
interval. 1 will only add further upon 
this ſubject, that without a melody of one 
kind or another, no language can be 
perfect ; for the voice, as Ariſtotle has ob- 
ſerved “, is the moſt imitative faculty be- 
longing to us, and therefore it ſhould be 
employed to its full extent ; and ſhould 
not only imitate ſentiments and paſſions, 
but alſo muſical tones, 


And, if we ſtudy the hiſtory and philo- 
ſophy of man, and can aſcend to the ori- 
gin of this wonderful art of language, we 
ſhall find that the firſt language ſpoken by 
man muſt have been muſical ; for ſinging 
is natural to man as well as to ſome birds; 


2 * lib. 3. cap. I, 
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whereas language is ſo far from being na- 
tural to man, that it is a work of the 
greateſt art, and moſt difficult invention (if 
it was invented by men) of all the arts we 
practiſe. For ſetting aſide the grammatical 

art, even articulation, which furniſhes 
only the materials of language, is of itſelf 
not only of difficult invention, but ſo dif- 
ficult in the practice, requiring ſo many 
various poſitions and actions of the or- 


gans of pronunciation, that nothing but 


continued practice from our infancy can 
make it eaſy for us: And therefore, as I 
have obſerved elſewhere “, language is the 


moſt wonderful of all the arts we have in- 


vented, as we have produced not only the 
art, but furniſhed the materials of it; 
whereas, in the other arts we practiſe, na- 
ture has given us the materials. 


If, therefore, there ever was a natural 
ſtate of man, and if he did not come into 
this world practiſing all the arts that he 
no practices, it is evident that he did not, 


* Vol. 4th. p. 176. and following, 
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in his natural ſtate, ſpeak : But he ſung ; 
for having a voice capable of variety 
of tones, and being naturally pleaſed 
with thoſe tones put together, though 
in the moſt rude and artleſs manner, he 
would make ſome kind of muſic with his 
voice, that is, he would ſing: Or, if we 
will not believe that inſtin& would direct 
him to do that, we may ſuppoſe, as Lucre- 
tius does, that he learned it by imitating 
the birds “. 


Further, hiſtory informs every man 
who ſtudies it in the grand and compre- 
henſive view of the hiſtory of the ſpecies, 
that language and the race of men came 
from the ſouth and eaſt. Now, the peo- 
ple there are much more muſical than in 
the north and weſt, where they appear to 
have almoſt quite loſt thoſe muſical talents, 


* This notion of Lucretius was confirmed to me 
by what the wild girl, whom I ſaw in France, told 
me: For ſhe faid, the muſic in her country was an 
imitation of the ſinging of birds. 
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which they brought with them from the 
ſouth and eaſt: And the further north they 
have gone, the more they have loſt of 
thoſe talents; fo that, as Lemmius, the Da- 


niſh miſſionary among the Laplanders, in- 


forms us, theſe people, though undoubted- 
ly they came from a country far to the 
ealt *, could hardly be taught the common 


* This is evident from the language they <= 
Which is now known, with great certainty, to have 
come trom a very remote country in the eaſt, lying 
betwixt the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas ; for there is a 
book written by one Sainovicks, a member of the 
Royal Society of Denmark, printed in 1770, (it is a 
rare book, of which I had the uſe from the King's 
library, when I was laſt in London), where the 
author proves, I think demonſtratively, by comparing 
the two languages together, that the Hungarian and 
Lapland languages are both dialects of the ſame lan- 


guage, and conſequently, that the people mult be ori- 


ginally the ſame. The affinity of the two languages 
he proves, not only by their having ſo many words in 
common, not leſs than an hundred and fifty, (p- 35.) 
but by idioms of ſyntax and compoſition, which could 
not be accidental, (p. 61.) Now, if they were origi- 
nally the ſame people, it is the greateſt migration of 
men that we read of in the hiſtory of man, greater 
than the migration of the Cimbers from the Tauric 
Cherſoneſe to the Cimbric, or of the Goths from 
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church tunes. But there is a ſouthern 
and caftern nation, with which we are 
pretty well acquainted, J mean the Chineſe, 
who retain the muſical genius of their coun- 
try fo much, that they have a much greater 


variety of muſical accents upon their ſylla- 


bles than the Greeks had: For the fame 


Crim Tartary to Germany and Sweden: For the 
Hungarians, who call themſelves Mafars, came from 
a country betwixt the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, where 
there is a people of that name (ſee the ſecond edition 
of vol. iſt. of this work, p. 594. in the note) and who, 
we muſt ſuppoſe, ſpeak the ſame language, as they 
bear the ſame name. Now what a migration this was, 
from the Caſpian ſea, at leaſt from beyond the Eux- 
ine, to Lapland, whether we ſuppoſe them to have come 
directly from their parent country to Lapland, or, 
what I think more probable, from Hungary to Lap- 
land. This ſhews how much the ſtudy of language is 
connected with the hiſtory of man; ſince by it we diſ- 
cover the connection of nations with one another, 


and their migration from the moſt diſtant countries 


to the countries which they now inhabit. I will only 
add, concerning the language of theſe two nations, 
that it is a language of art, having one art belonging 
to language, which no other language in Europe at 
preſent has, that of forming caſes of nouns by flection. 
This is a proof, that not only the race of men came 
from the eaſt and ſouth to the weſt and north, but 
that they brought with them a language of art. 
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monoſyllable among them, by being diffe- 
rently accented lignifies nine or ten different 
things; ſo that their language, conſiſting 
of no more than three hundred and thirty 
words, ſerves all the purpoſes of a highly 
civilized life. Mr Bevin, the gentleman 
whom I have mentioned in my fifth vo- 
lume “, was ſo obliging as to let me hear 
him ſpeak ſome Chineſe, and, as far as I 
could obſerve, their tones did not riſe ſo 
high as the acute accent of the Greeks ; 
but the notes were very much divided, and 
the intervals very ſmall, ſo that the muſic 
of their language reſembled, in that re- 
ſpect, the ſinging of birds. Whether they 
did not vary their monoſyllables, by pro- 
nouncing them longer or ſhorter, I forgot 
to aſk him; but I think it certain, that as 
rhythm is an effential part of muſic, they 
could not have had ſo much muſic in their 
language without rhythm ; and I am per- 
ſuaded that they diſtinguiſh in that way 
the ſenſe of ſeveral of their monoſyllableg, 


8 5 as we know the Greeks diſtinguiſhed 


P. 444. 
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ſome of their words, by the length or 
| ſhortneſs of the ſyllables. 


Of the Chineſe language I have ſpo- 
ken in page 108. of this volume; and 
1 will only add here, that it is the 

' greateſt phenomenon of the language 
kind that is to be found on this earth: 
For it is a language without any of the 
three arts of derivation, compolition, 
and flection, without one or other, or 
all of which, I ſhould have thought it im- 
poſſible to have formed a language, which 
could ſerve the purpoſes of a life of civility 
and arts, ſuch as that of 'the Chineſe. It 
155 as I have obſerved in the paſſage above 
quoted, in that infantine ſtate of articula- 
tion, when men had only learned to articu- 
late ſingle ſyllables, but not to put them to- 
gether in words; for there muſt be a pro- 
greſs in all arts, from what is. ſimpleſt and 
Eaſieſt, to what is compound and more dif- 
ficult. 


The firſt words, therefore, were as ſim- 
ple as poſſible, being only monoſyllables; 
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and there, I think, it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that they would ſtop a while; and by giv- 
ing tones and rhythms to thoſe ſyllables, 
expreſs their wants and deſires, and ſo keep 
up an intercourſe with one another. In this 
ſtare, I imagine, the language remained for 
ſome time, even in Egypt, where I ſuppoſe 
it to have been firſt invented : And while 
it was in that ſtate, it found its way to 
China, with other Egyptian arts, and par- 
ticularly hieragryphical writing, which 
M. De Guignes has ſhewn came from E- 
gypt to China, See vol. 34. of the Me- 
moires of the French Academy. The 
Chineſe, who, I believe are, as Dr. War- 
burton has ſaid, a dull uninventive people, 
have preſerved both the language and the 
writings of the Egyptians as they got 
them. But in Egypt I do not believe that 
either of theſe arts continued long in ſo in- 
fantine a ſtate. That alphabetical cha- 
racers were invented there I think there 
can be no doubt, and alſo the three great 
arts of language, derivation, compoſition, 
and. flection. When they had got fo far 
in the art of language, words of many 
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ſyllables became abſolutely neceſſary: The 
tones and rhythms of the menoſyllables 
were nevertheleſs ſtil] preſerved ; and in 
this manner was formed ſuch a language 
as the Shanſcrit, which is now diſcovered 
to have been the antient language of E- 
gypt, and of which the Greek is a dialect. 
Thus was completed the moſt wonderful of 
all human arts, by which about five millions 
of words were fo connected together, as 
to be comprehended in the memory, and 
readily uſed , and at the ſame time pro- 
nounced with a beautiful variety of melo- 
dy and rhythm. 


But to return to the muſical accents of 
the Chineſe language. The queſtion is, 
Whether they firſt learned to articulate their 
monoſyllable, and then learned theſe mu- 
ſical notes by which they diſtinguiſh them 
one from another? or, whether they firſt 
- praQtiſed muſic, and then learned articula- 
tion? And it appears to me very much 


See vol, 5th. p. 434. 
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more probable, that having firſt ſung, 
whether by inſtinct, or having learned it 
from the birds; and after that, having 
learned from ſome nation with which they 
had an intercourſe, to articulate a few 
ſounds, they ſtill continued to ſing, and, as 
it was very natural, joined their muſical 
tones to their articulate ſounds, and ſo 
formed a muſical language, and at the ſame 
time ſupplyed the defects of . very 
ſcanty articulation, | 


But we muſt ſuppoſe, that the melody 
of the Greek language was far ſuperior 
to that of the Chineſe, and I think we are 
very much obliged to the Halicarnaſian, 
for explaining, ſo accurately as . he has 
done, the nature of the Greek accents 
He is the only author, as far as I know, 
that has done ſo; and but for the ac- 


«count he has given of them, I might 


have thought them as much without 
rule, and as little muſical, as the Chi- 
neſe accents. But the Halicarnaſian has 
told us that they riſe to a fifth, and every 
ſyllable of the word has either a grave ac- 
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cent, an acute, or both, which 1s called a 
circumflex, and this is all the variety which 
the nature of the thing will admit. This 
variety, however, is not without rule ; for 
I know an Engliſh ſcholar, who, if you 
give him the accentuation of any one 
word, will tell you how all its deriva- 
tives, and all its different flections are to 
be accented. I thought the paſlage in the 


ne Halicarnaſian of ſuch importance, that I 


have given a tranſlation of it at full length, 
which I very ſeldom do; and he makes the 
matter ſo clear, though a good deal remov- 
ed from common apprehenſion, that no 
man who underſtands the language, and 
has learned the firſt principles of muſic, 
can have any doubt in the matter. 


If we could have any doubt that the 
Greek language was pronounced with-the 
melody which the Halicarnaſian has ſo 
well explained, the example of a ſavage 
nation of North America, who at this day 
pronounce their barbarous language in the 
ſame manner that the Greeks did their 

Vol. VI. T 
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polite and highly cultivated language, 
puts the matter out of all doubt, and 
ſhews, that not only ſuch a pronuncia- 
tion is practicable, but that melody and 
rhythm are coeval with language, and 
had been brought to ſome degree of per- 
fection, while the grammatical part of the 
language continued Rill very imperfect ; 
which is the caſe of the Iroquois language. 
Of this language I have ſaid a good deal 
in my fifth volume, p. 443 and 444. 


If, therefore, no language ever was ſpo- 
ken by a whole nation with melody and 
rhythm, thoſe who have heard the Chi- 
neſe ſpeak in that way muſt have been 
miſtaken, or willingly impoſed upon us. 
Dr. Moyes muſt have lied concerning the 
Iroquois, for he could not have been miſ- 
taken; and ſo muſt the Halicarnaſian, in 
what he has told us with ſo much accura- 
cy concerning the Greek accents, But 
theſe teſlimonies are all rejected by ſome, 
ſingly for this reafon, that they have 
no idea of any people ſpeaking in that 
way; and they hold it to be impoſſible that 
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there ſhould be any beauty in ſpeaking, 
or in any other art, of which they have no 
idea, I will not pretend to enlarge the 
ideas of ſuch men, or make them leſs fond 
of themſelves; but, if they will not be 
convinced by facts that are told them, [ 
think they ſhould be convinced by the tel- 
timony of their own ſenſes, Let them 
liſten to that common bird the Cuckow, 
who, as I have ſhewn ®, articulates his 
name of two ſyllables with both me- 
lody and rhythm. The Cocketoo pro- 
nounces his name of three ſyllables in 
the ſame way; but whether he riſes 
higher, or not fo high as the Cuckow, I 
cannot tell, Now, is there any abſurdity 
or impoſſibility in ſuppoſing, that a muſi- 
cal nation, ſuch as the Greeks certainly 
were, ſhould do what we fee the Cuekow 
does—join to their articulation both melo- 
dy and rhythm, Nor ſhould we be ſur- 
priſed that the Greeks practiſed an art that 
we cannot practiſe, and indeed can hardly 
have an idea of: For it would have been 


P. 13% 
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the ſame with their ſtatuary, had not the 


monuments of that art come down to 


us, without which we ſhould have hard- 
ly had an idea of the grace and beauty 
of ſuch figures as the Apollo of Belvidere 
or the Venus of Medicis. But the melo- 
dy of their ſpeech has not come down to 
us, except in the accurate deſcription of it 
which the Halicarnaſhan has given us. 
From. him, indeed, we may learn the 
ſcience of it; bur there is a great diffe- 
rence betwixt the ſcience of any art and 
the practice of it: For, from knowing mere- 
ly the rules of an art, we cannot judge 
truly of the effects it will produce, except 
we know alſo how it anſwers in practice. For 
the ſame reaſon, as we have no practice of 
the antient muſic, nor know any thing of it, 
except from the accounts given of it by 
antient authors, we can have as little idea of 
the beauty of it, as of the melody of their 
ſpeech. All we know of it is, that beſides 
the Diatonic muſic, which is our only mu- 
ſic, but which, among them, was no more 
than the muſic of the vulgar, they had 
two other kinds of muſic, the Chromatic 
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and the Enharmonic ; both which, proceed- 
ing by much ſmaller intervals, muſt have 
been more refined. And, as we know 
that they cultivated and practiſed muſic 
more than any other art, we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe that they carried it to greater 
perfection than any other art, 


It may be obſerved that in a dege- 
nerate nation, among the firſt arts that 
are loſt is the muſic of language. In 
modern Greece they have loſt both the 
melody and rhythm of their language. 
And the language of the philoſophers 
of India, commonly called the Shan- 
ſcrit, though the grammar of t (and 
a moſt wonderful grammar it is) be pre- 
ſerved among the Bramins, who alſo ſpeak 
it among themſelves, yet the melody of it 
is loſt in common uſe. But the Bramins 
preſerve the knowledge of it likewiſe, and 
uſe it when they read their ſacred book, 
the Vedum, in which the tones are mark- 


ed, as in our Greek books. The nations 
; 4 p n 


This fact, as well as many others concerning the 
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that migrated from the eaſt and ſouth to 
the north, have alſo, as I have obſerved, 
loſt the melody of their language, which 
I think may partly be aſcribed to their 
climate, which has not only ſhrivelled and 
contracted-their bodies, but has more or 
leſs impaired all their ſenſes, 


Though theſe ancient accents are all to- 
gether diſuſed in the modern languages, 
yet they made a great part of the beau- 
ty of the compoſition in Greek, ſo that 
the Halicarnaſian has made the uae 
of the compoſition of Demoſthenes, one 
of its greateſt praiſes * ; and he tells us, 


Shanſcrit language and the Bramins, I learned laſt 
time I-was in London from Mr Wilkins, a gentleman 
who was ſixteen years in India, and all that time ſtu- 
died the Shanſcrit language under Bramin maſters, 
and I believe knows more of it than any European now 
living. He told me a fact concerning their ſacred 
book, the Vedum, which I thought very curious, That 
this book, with the accents marked in it, they called 
their Palm Book; which ſhews, as well as many 
other inſtances he gave me, the connection betwixt 
the Shanſcrit and the Greek. 


* See what I have ſaid further upon this ſubject, 
vol. 2d. p. 380. and following. 
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that the tones of the words ought to be 
varied as well as the rhythms, and words 
accented in the ſame way ought not to be 
placed together, in order that there may 
be a proper variety in the melody. The Ro- 
mans, however, do not appear to have made 
a ſtudy of that part of the art of compoſi- 
tion : And they certainly had not that va- 
riety of accent which the Greeks had; for 
they never accented the laſt ſyllable of a 
word: Nor do I believe, that in pronoun- 
cing their language, they were ſo atrentive 
to melody as the Greeks were; for they 
certainly were not ſo muſical a nation 
as the Greeks. We are therefore not to 
wonder, that in a paſlage from Cicero, 
which I have quoted “, in his Qrator ad 
M. Brutum, cap. 44. he requires only three 
things relative to the ſound of oratorial 
compoſition, viz, the order or arrangement 
of the words; the period; and, laſtly, the 
numbers or rhythms, Nor indeed do I 


remember that he any where ſpeaks of the 


* Vol. 3d. p. 48; 
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melody as making any paft of the 25780 | 
of compoſition, 


Before we leave this ſubject of ancient 
accents, I think it may not be improper to 
obſerve how they were loſt, and what 
came in place of them. As it is not eaſy 


to pronounce any number of ſyllables, or 


words, with a perfect monotony, or with- 
out any variation of the voicc of any kind, 


it was natural that the people who had 


loſt the melody of their language, ſhould 


ſubſtitute, in place of it, what we call ac- 
cents, by which we pronounce one ſyllable 


of a word louder than the reſt, and which 


is the only kind of accent now uſed in the 


languages of Europe, If this were only 
conjecture, I thiuk it muſt be allowed to 
be a -probable one: But it is proved 
by fact; for the modern Greeks at this 
day have ſubſtituted this kind of accent in 
place of the antient accents ; for not only 
in their common diſcourſe, but in reading 
their antient Greek books, they obſerve 
the accents as marked in them; but in 


place of ſounding them as muſical notes, 
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they only accent them as we do our ſylla- 
bles, by pronouncing one ſyllable louder 
than the reſt . 


I have been thus long upon the ſubject 
of the melody of the Greek language, as 
it makes a conſiderable part of the beauty 
of oratorial compoſition ; and becauſe it 
is very little underſtood, nor has not 
been explained by any modern critic or 
ſcholar. This is a complaint that I obſerve 
is made by Taylor, in his notes upon 
the oration of Demoſthenes De Corona , 
where he very candidly confeſſes that he 
knows nothing of the matter. And he 
there quotes a paſſage from a ſcholiaſt of 
Euripides, which ſhews that the Greek ear 
was ſo nice, that they could diftinguiſh, by 
the pronunciation, whether two ſyllables 
were contracted into one, by what they- 
called a ouvxaaugn, or whether they were 
_ diſtin ſyllables, 


See vol. 4. lib. 1. chap. 1. p. 297. 
+ P. 679 
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Of Rhychm.— 7 his a word taken from the 
Greek—not uſed by Cicero, but by Quin= 
tilian,—Not well expreſſed by numerus 
in Latin, or quantity in Engliſh.—A. de- 

finition of Rhythm. — We have no practice 
of it, any more than of the melody of 
language. Difference betwixt muſic and 
language. Muſic cannot be without me- 
lody and rhythm, but a language may be 
without either, —Of the rhythm in proſe. 
this we have no perception; but it 
was an. efſential part of the antient ora- 
. toraal compoſition, —Reaſon why the an 
tents muſt have practiſed rhythm in their 
preſe. The orations of Demoſthenes, pro- 
nounced by him with all the variety of 
rhythm, muſt have given the greateſt: 
pleaſure to the learned ears of the Athe- 
nians,—-The compoſition of Demoſthenes: 
altogether different from common ſpeech. 
— There muſt have been a beauty in it; 
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as pronounced by him, of which we can 
hardly form an idea —This would have 
been the caſe of other arts, if' monuments 
0 them had not come down to us. —IWe 
ſhould not by this be diſcouraged fron 
the fludy of the antient arts. Hy that 
fludy not only the beauty of Arts is to be 
learned, but the beauty of Manners and 
Characters. —A perfect character not 
otherwiſe to be formed. / Periods. — 
Both the ſenſe and the ſound of them 
better than of ſhort ſentences —Without 
Periods our Rhetorical Stile muſt be no- 
thing but wulgar ſpeech,—A Period 
makes the ſound more beautiful, as well 
as conveys the ſenſe better. This ex- 
' preſſed in Ariſtotle s definition of a Pe- 
riod, —Perids muſt not be too long; nor 


muſt all be periodiſed. 


COME now to ſpeak' of the Rhythm 


of theſe languages; and what I have 
to ſay upon this ſubject will be confined 
to the rhythm of the proſe of Greek and 
Latin ; for that only belongs to rhetoric, 


io 
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As to the rhythm of their verſe, I will ex- 
Plain it in the next volume, in which I am 
to treat of poetry. 


Of rhythm in general I need fay no- 
thing here, as I have treated of it very ful- 
ly in the 5th chapter of vol. 2d. of this 
work, where I think I have, upon philo- 
ſophical principles, explained the nature 
of rhythm, and diſtinguiſhed the different 
ſpecieſes of it. It is a word which we have 
very properly borrowed from the Greek 
language: And I think the Romans, a- 
Wet! many other terms of art which they 
took from the Greeks *, ſhould alſo have 
taken this, inſtead of uſing the generic word 
numerus, which is the only word that Ci- 
cero uſes to denote rhythm (though I ob- 
ſerve that, when Quintilian wrote, the 
word rhythmus began to be naturalized a- 
mong the Romans) ; and our word guan- 
tity, by which we expreſs the rhythm of 

language, is alſo a word much too gene- 


* Sce what I have ſaid upon this ſubject in the 
beginning of this volume. 
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ral, applying to every thing having parts 
or dimenſions of any kind, 


That the rhythm of language, or quan- 
tity as we call it, conſiſts of long and ſhort 
ſyllables, every man who has the leaſt 
tincture of claſſical learning muſt know, 
though he may not be able exactly to de- 
fine what a long and a ſhort fyllable is, 
and though he have no practice of it, any 
more than of their melody, neither in 
reading the proſe of the learned languages, 
nor even in reading the verſe, as I ſhall 
ſhew in the next volume upon the ſubje& 
of poetry ; For though we mark, as we 
ſometimes do, a long ſyllable by accenting 
it, that accent does not make the ſyllable 
longer, but only louder. Who, therefore, 
denics the exiſtence of the melody of thoſe 
languages, becauſe he has no practice of 
it, may, for the ſame reaſon, deny the ex- 
. iſtence of their rhythm. 


* 


What makes the rhythm of long and 
ſhort ſyllables, is the ratio of the long to 
the ſhort, which is as two. to one: For 
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without ratio or relation of one kind or 
another, there not only could be no ſcience 
of rhythm, or of any thing elſe, but there 
could be no beauty or pleaſure in the per- 
ception of it, It is therefore an agreeable 
mixture of ſyllables, having this ratio to 
one another, which makes what we call 
verſe in the antient languages, or nume- 
rous proſe, 


From this definition it is apparent, tliat 
rhythm has nothing to do with the eleva- 
tion or depreſſion of the voice in muſical 


cadence, and therefore is quite diſtin& 


from the melody of language. Every- 
man who knows any thing of muſic, will 
readily make the diſtinQion betwixt the 
two. But there is this difference betwixt 
muſic and language, that muſic cannot be 


without both melody and rhythm, but lan- 


guage may be without either, though not 
a perfect or complete language; but if a 
language has melody and rhythm, it agrees 
with muſic in this particular, that its 
rhythm is of more conſequence than its 


melody. For rhythm, as the antients ſay, 
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is every thing in muſic; and in language 
of the rhythm, as 1 have ſaid, verſe is 
compoſed, and nymerous proſe, | 


That the anticnt verſe was made by the 
rhythm of long and ſhort ſyllables, though 
we do not pronounce it 1n that way, every 
ſcholar muſt. acknowledge ; but there are 
many ſcholars, at leaſt who think them- 
ſelves ſo, that have no idea of the rhythm 
of proſe. That we have no practice of 
this rhythm, nor any perception of it, 
any more than the other, is certain: 
But it is as certain that it was praQliled, 
and very much ſtudied by the an- 
tients; and it affected their ears ſo much, 
that Cicero ſays, © He does not deſerve 
the name of a man who has no percep- 
tion or feeling of it “.“ And both he 
and the Halicarnaſian, and even Ariſtotle 
the philoſopher, have given us rules for 
the compoſition of this proſe rhythm, 
without which Cicero ſays, all compoſition 


See the paſſage quoted in vol. 2d. p. 410. See 
alſo p. 409. 411. where the effects of theſe oratorial 
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is joake * diſſolute, and no better than 


the language of vulgar men “. 


That numbers in proſe were ſtudied by 


the antients is not to be wondered; but, 
on the contrary, it would have been mat- 


ter of wonder, if, in a language compoſed of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, and in which there 


muſt have been a concourſe of rhythms 


of that kind in their proſe as well as their 


_ verſe, they had not endeavoured to make 


that concourſe as agreeable to the ear as poſ- 
fible. And, indeed, if my ear were formed 
to that kind of rhythm, I believe I ſhould 
like it better than the rhythm of their verſe, 
as having more variety in it, and not re- 
gularly returning at certain intervals, I 
ſhould therefore have believed, even with- 
out thoſe great authorities of ancient au- 


numbers, upon the people of Rome, are deſcribed, 
and an account given of the origin and progreſs of 
them. . : | 


Vol. 4th. p. 258, and following—p. 262.—265. in 
which laſt page I have mentioned examples of this 
proſe rhythm, given ns by the Halicarnaſi an, by De- 
moſthenes. 
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thors, that the antients did ſtudy thoſe 
numbers in their proſe as well as in their 
verſe. 


The orations of Demoſthenes are fo 
\ much varied in the compolition, by an ar- 
rangement of words very different from 
that of common diſcourſe, and ſo much 
adorned with variety of rhythm and-me- 
lody, that when they were pronounced by 
him, with all the grace of action, in 
which he excelled ſo much, they muſt 
have given a delight to the learned ears, 
and even the eyes of the Athenians, (ſet- 
ting aſide the weight of matter in them), 
of which we can hardly form an idea; 
and for my own part, if I had lived 
in thoſe times, I am perſuaded that I 
mould have been more pleaſed with the 
{ſpeeches of Demoſthenes than with the 
verſes of Homer recited by the rhapſo- 


diſts, or even with their fineſt theatrical 
entertainments, 


It was this variety in his compoſition, 
by which not only the arrangement of the! 
Voc. VI, 2 
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words was ſuch as I have mentioned, but 
the melody and rhythm was fo varied, that 

\ words accented in the ſame way were not 
joined together, nor words of the ſame 
rhythm or quantity *; which has made the 
Halicarnaſſian ſay, that it was acknowledg- 
ed by every body, that there was no part 
of the orations of Demoſthenes that was 
not ſome way adorned and varied from 
common ſpeech f. 


„See vol. 2d, p. 382. where I have tranſlated z 
paſſage of the Halicarnaſſian, in which he informs us 
of this wonderful variety of the antient compoſition, - 
and which muſt appear almoſt incredible to men ſuch 
as we, who have no practice of melody or rhythm of 
language, nor ever heard any4anguage pronounced in 
that way. | 
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KAT Talg Tos Et xa Tos TxnuaTiOnNng, (II.. 
7 Tov. Anwerbivoug 04 :10TYT 05, cap. 50. in fine). Where 
I underfiand by =, not figures of ſpeech, 
which are denoted by the word exnuzrioue:, but an 
uncommon order and arrangement of the words: For 
it is impoſſible to maintain that every paſſage in De- 
moſthenes is adorned with tropes and, figures; but, on 
the contrary, the ſtile of Demoſthenes is for the greater 
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As it is impoſſible to vary our ſtile, as 
Demoſthenes has done his, by an artificial 
arrangement of the words, or to adorn it 
with a noble melody, or a rhythm of dig- 
nity, as the Halicarnaſſian expreſſes it“; 
and, as we have no practice of that kind, 
nor ever heard a language pronounced in 
that way, I do not much wonder that even 
ſcholars can hardly believe that in any age 
or nation men ſpoke in that way; and 
indeed it is impoſlible for us to form any 


part very ſimple, and, more than any other author, he 
has diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by making of common words 
an uncommon ſtile. Now this was chiefly done by the 
uſe of that figure which rhetoricians call Hyperbaton, 
which, as the term implies, was the tranſpolition of 
words from their natural order to an artificial one:. 
Sce vol. 4th of this work, p. 221.; and alſo p. 218. 
and 219. where I have obſerved the difference betwixt 
this artificial arrangement of words, and the com- 
mon arrangement in converſation and familiar epiſtles, 
and a difference till greater in the ſtile of their laws 
and decrees. See alſo what I have ſaid upon this 
ſubject, in my third volume, book 4. chap. 5. p. 102. 
103. 


Meg evytrn;, eviues wicouarineg, DCC vol. 2, p. 
382. of this work. 5 
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very clear or diſtin& idea of ſuch ſpeech. 
But we ought not for that reaſon to diſ- 
believe what ſo many authors tell us of 
the Greeks ſpeaking in that way, nor to 
reje that part of the Greek grammar, 
which treats of proſody and quantity, not 
only as quite uſeleſs to us, but which 
was never uſed even by the Greeks them- 
ſelves. For, as I obſerved before *, there 
were other arts practiſed by the Greeks, of 
the beauty of which we never could have 
had any idea, if monuments of them had 
not come down to us. .And I gaye for in- 
ſtances their ſculpture, to which may be 
added their architecture, and l may further 
add, the art of their language: For, if 
their writings had been all loſt, as many 
of them are, I deny that any man of mo- 
dern times could have formed ſo much as 
an idea of a language ſo perfect as the 
Greek. Now, as the pronunciation of 
that language has not, nor could not come 
down to us, I ſay it is impoſhble that we 
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can form any perfect idea of the melody 
and rhythm of their language, any more 
than of their muſic, of which I am per- 
ſuaded our idea is very imperfect, for the 
ſame reaſon *. ' 


But we ſhould not be diſcouraged from 
the ſtudy of antiquity, becauſe there was a 
beauty in ſome of their arts which we 
cannot imitate, nor form any perfect idea 
of, By thoſe arts, of which monuments 
have come down to us, we are ſure that 
they had ideas of beauty which we have 
not; and not of arts only, but what is 
more important, of manners and charac- 
ters. Theſe we ought carefully to ſtudy 
and imitate; for I hold, that no perfect 
character can be formed, any more than a 
fine ſtatue, picture, or ſtile, except in imi- 
tation of the antient models. And this is 
a beauty of which we may certainly at 
leaſt form an idea, and imitate as far as 


* See what 1 have ſaid further of their muſic, 
ibid. 
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our natural faculties will admit. But for 


this purpoſe we muſt live in the antient 


world ; for we can only imitate men with 


whom we live and are intimately ac- 


quainted *,—But to return to our ſubject. 


With the antient rhythm, I think, is 
very much connected the compoſition in 
periods, which was of abſolute neceſſity 
in the rhetorical ſtile: For the rhythm 
would certainly pleaſe the ear more, when 
the ſentence was rounded and compacted 
into a period, which, as I obſerved, is the 
completion of the art of compoſition, the 
beginning of which is firſt ſhort ſentences, 
then longer ſentences, and laſt of all pe- 
riods F. Of theſe I have ſpoken pretty ful- 
ly in ſeveral paſſages of this work , and 


„See what I have ſaid upon the ſubject of antient 
arts and manners, vol. 4th, p. 257. and 258, 


+ Of the progreſs of compoſition, ſee p. 109. 110. 


t Vol. 3d. chap. 5. p. 57, and following, where I 
have given Ariſtotle's definition of a period, compared 
with Cicero's. See alſo vol. 2d. p. 360. where I have 
given a philoſophical reaſon why a period conveys 
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have given ſundry examples of them. 
And I will only add here, that a man, who 
pretends to ſpeak as an orator without pe- 
riods, does not know what oratory is: For 
I have made it part of the definition of 
rhetoric, that its ſtile muſt be different 
from common ſpeech. Now, we cannot 
diverſify our ſtile by melody and rhythm, 
as the antients did, nor by various arrange- 
ments of the words, and therefore, unleſs 
we have a mind to make the ſtile poetical, 
we muſt compoſe in periods, otherwiſe our 
language will be common ſpeech. Nor 
will compoſition in long ſentences ſupply 
the place of periods: For, unleſs fuch ſen- 
tences are compacted and rounded, ſo as 
to bring the ſenſe altogether to the hearer 
at the end of the period, they become ob- 
ſcure; and I have heard ſeveral ſpeakers 
in ſuch long ſentences, whom I thought 


ſenſe and argument, better than if it were broken 
down into ſhort ſentences. An example of this, from 
Demoſthenes, is given in p. 574. of the ſame volume. 
See further upon periods vol. 4th, p. 238. 408. and 
409. where I have accounted why a period is more 
beautiful than a ſhort ſentence, 
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hardly intelligible, as you are apt to 
loſe the conneQion, and to forget the 


beginning before you come to the end. 


Whereas a period well compoſed and well 


pronounced, connects the beginning with 


the end, ſo that it is very properly made a 
part of the definition of a period by Ari- 
ſtotle, that it has a beginning and end. 
And not only does the period properly 
conclude the ſenſe, but if the period is well 
compoſed, the words, too, conclude with 
a proper cadence, ſo that the ear is filled, 
and finds nothing wanting in the ſound 
any more than in the ſenſe, But Ariſtotle 
concludes his definition with what ought 
carefully to be attended to in the compo- 
ſition of periods, That it be not too long, 
but of a moderate ſize “.. And I will add, 


* Ariſtotle's words are, Asyw N rige dev, Ni ee 
car enn za: , avryy * rfαο⁰, K peirythog ts» 
evroxTor, Rhetor. lib. 3. cap. g. where the reader will 

obſerve the words avry a %vra, which appears to 
me to apply particularly to what I have obſerved con- 
cerning the ſound of the period, and to diſtinguiſh 
this compoſition from what Ariſtotle calls the A5 
engen, Which, with reſpect to the ſound, has nei- 
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that there muſt be a variety in this matter, 
as well as in every thing elſe belonging to 
ſtile; for the whole compoſition muſt not 
be periodiſed; but there mult be thrown in, 
here and there, ſhort ſentences, common=- 
ly in the form of interrogations, after the 
mahner of Demoſthenes. | 


ther beginning nor end in itſelf, but is only terminated 
by the ſenſe, as is evident from the examples of that 
kind of ſtile which Ariſtotle gives in the paſſage of 
his Rhetoric above quoted. Of this $1popevy Asie he 
gives us this definition, H ende RW. Ng. r aura», 
& en To Texypue youre! TRAuaty: Which I think ex- 
plains the words *avrny x«0 *avra, in the definition of 
the period, to relate not to the ſenſe, but to the 


found. N 
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CH A F. VI. 


A taſte for writing, as well as for other 

7 fine arts, to be formed only by the imita- 
tion of the ant ients.—Reaſon for this.—. 

The Romans learned to write in that 

ay, therefore we ought not to be a- 

ſhamed to do ſo.— We cannot learn pro- 

perly at ſecond hand from the Romans. 

—T hey did not excel in any of the fine 


j 1 | arts, though they learned them all from 
5 tl the Greets; — could not even write their 
| * own hiſtory properly.—Reaſons why the 


Romans did not excel in the fine arts.—. 
Firſt, want of genius for them ;—In this 
the Greeks excelled all the world, as the 
Egyptians excelled in ſciences and phi- 
I Jofophy:;—Next, their manners and occu- 
pations ;—great economy and penurious 
living, abſolutely neceſſary for them in the 
firſt ages of their fate; That in proceſs 
of time produced ths love of money, and 
the accumulation of it by the Patricians, 
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—The conſequence of which was a divi- 
fion in their flate, — Deſcription of their 
antient flate by Horace. — They did not 
apply to the arts till after the Punic 
wars were ended, when they had got 
money and could live at their eaſe; — be- 
gan then by tranſlating. Soon after that 
the wealth of Afia came among them, 
with luxury and the love of money.— 
Their youth bred to count money. — The 
conſequence of this was, that no arts 
could flouriſh among them. — The plea- 
ſures of the Romans, as well as their oc- 
cupations, were ſuch, that arts could not 
flouriſh among them, —Of their Circus 
and Amphitheatre. —Gompariſon of the 
occupation and manners of the Athenans 
with thoſe of the Romans, —War and 
arms the only occupation of the Athe- 
niant.— Their Theatre the fineſt enter- 
tainment that ever was, —No Amphi- 
theatre among them,—Such being the caſe, 
zmpoſhuble that the Romans could equal 
the Athenians in arts.—The Athenians, 
praeter laudem, nullius avari.— Horace 
could not have been fo great a poet, if 
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he had not fludied in Athens, — He there 
learned Philaſophy, and to write Lyric 
Poetry and Dialogue better than any other 
Roman — Degeneracy of the Roman taſte, 
after: the days of Auguſlus, by their for- 


Jaking the imitation of the Greek models. — 


The Romans, therefore, Horace only ex- 
cepted, models for no kid of Writing — 
leaſt of all for the oratorial.— Their taſte 
in it entirely ſpoiled by the ſchools of decla- 
mation, which were unknown in the bet- 
ter times of Greece... The Greek writings, 
therefore, are the models for flile,—There, 
both the ornaments of Jpeech, and the 
proper uſe of them, are to be learned. — 
The imitation of the Greek authors ſhould 
begin with tranſlation. — This more plea- 
Jant from Greek to Engliſh than from 
Latin to Enghſh —Of the Ridiculous 
Character of Stile. —The nature of the 
Ridiculous. and why Langhter is peculiar 
ts man. Not common among men who 
have a high ſenſe of the beautiful in ſen- 


timents and manners.—This exemplified 


Fo " by the Indians of North America.— An 


account of the bebaviour of theſe Indians, 
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both in their public aſſemblies and in 
their private converſations —The true 
object of Ridicule are the vam of our 
own ſpecies, Men addicted to laughter 
ſhould conſider how they look when they 
laugh, and what a noiſe they make, — 
This Character of Stile ſhould be very 
little uſed in oratory—1s not conſiſtent 
with gravity and dignity.— Both Cicero 
and Quintilian ſay a great deal too much 
of 1t.—But the orator may be pleaſant 
and facetious, though not ridiculous. — 
That does not make men laugh, which is 
a pitiful ambitton,—Wit, if rightly un- 
derſtood, may be ufed in oratory ; but 
there muſt not be too much of ut. — Hu- 
mour altogether improper,—Young, ora- 
tors apt to exceed in the ornaments of 
Jpeech. —T he cure for this is the practice 
of buſineſs ; but of real buſineſs, not fic- 
titious. The great art of an orator is to 
conceal art. The attention of the hearers 
muſt not be drawn to words from 
things, 
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0 „ 


WILL. conclude this book with ſome 
general obſervations upon Stile, to 


which every man, who would diſtinguiſh 
himſelf as a ſpeaker, ſhould attend. 


And, in the firſt place, as writing is an 


art, and I think one of the fine arts, I hold 


it to be certain that no man can excel 
in it, any more than in painting, ſculp- 
ture, or architecture, except by ſtudying 
and imitating the antient models of thoſe 
arts ; for it is not given to us, inhabitants 
of the north and weſt of Europe, to in- 


vent any thing of value in the fine arts. 


Nor ſhould we be mortified with this re- 
flection: For we cannot pretend to be a 
finer people than the Romans, who got all 


their arts, as well as ſciences, from the 
Greeks *; for which, as I have obſerved 


elſewhere f, they had not ſo much as names, 


* See what I ſhall ſay further upon this ſubject in 
this chapter. 


+ P. 8. of this vol. and alſo p. 156. 
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except what they got from the Greek lan- 
guage. And, as to the writing art, I think 
we ſhould not be aſhamed to form a ſtile, 
as Cicero did, by tranſlating from Demoſt- 
henes, Plato, and Xenophon®: For as a man, 
who would be a ſculptor or painter, muſt 
not only ſee and admire the antient ſtatues, 
but muſt copy them moſt diligently and 
carefully; ſo I hold that a man, who would 
be a good writer, muſt exerciſe himſelf in 
a tranſlation from the antient authors, 
and particularly from Demoſthenes, whom 
I hold to be the greateſt artificer of proſe 
that ever wrote, and the moſt perfect mo- 
del upon which he can form his taſte of 
the oratorial ſtile, 


Bur there are many who think we may 
learn to write very well, at ſecond hand 
from the Romans, without ſtudying the 
Greek and the anthors who write in that 

language; and this is a notion very preva- 


* Taylor's notes upon the Orations of Zſchines 


and Demoſthenes, De Caſona, in the beginning, p· 593. 
and following of vol. 2d. 


1 
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lent in a country ſuch as that in which I 
write, where the Greek language is very 
little underſtood, even by ſuch as think 
themſelves ſcholars. But I am of opinion 
that the Romans, though they were taught 
by the beſt maſters, and had the fineſt mo- 
dels in the world to imitate, excelled in 
none of the fine arts. That they never 
produced a ſculptor or painter of any va- 
lue, is a fact that cannot be diſputed: And 
though they applied more to the writing 
art than to any other of the fine arts, yet 
I do not think they excelled in it, not even 
in a ſtile much eaſier than the oratorial, 
I mean the ftile of hiſtory, in which 
they are very far inferior to the Greeks, 
as I have elſewhere obſerved *; ſo that 
though they performed the greateſt actions, 
and eſtabliſhed the greateſt empire that 
ever exiſted, they were not able to write 
properly their own hiſtory, which we learn 
better from the Greek hiſtorians than their 
own. And I think I have ſhewn, that 
even where they have tranſlated from the 


Vol. 5th. p. 223. 


* 
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Greek, they did not perfectly underſtand 
the original ®, 


But it will be aſked, what is the reaſon 
that the Romans who had ſuch excellent 
maſters to teach them, and ſuch fine mo- 
dels to imitate, did not excel more in the 
arts? And I anſwer, firſt, that they wanted 

the ingenium, which, Horace ſays, the muſe 
had beſtowed upon the Greeks, in the 
verſes which I have choſen for the motto 
of ſome of my volumes of this work: 
For I hold that there is a great difference 
of genius, not only among individuals of 
the ſame nation, but of nations themſelves 
compared with one another, The Greek 
nation was more favoured by the Muſes 
and Graces, than any nation that I believe 
ever exiſted; and therefore they have pro- 
duced the fineft works of art in the world: 
Nor can any thing fine of that kind be 
produced, except in imitation of them, 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, exce!- 


* Vol. 5th. p. 64. and: OT 
Vor. VI. 2 


8 | 
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led in ſcience; and I hold it is from 
that country thar we derive ultimately all 
the ſcience and all the philoſophy that is 
now in Europe. The Romans, through 
the medium of the Greeks, got ſome of 
their philoſophy ; but it was not carried 
far among them, not fo far, I think, as the 
arts, and not near ſo fas: as the Greeks 
carried it; of which we need no other 
proof than this, that they had no ſchools 
of philoſophy among them, ſuch as the 
Greeks had, 


But there was another reafon, which per- 
haps contributed ſtill more to the little ſuc- 
ceſs of the Romans in arts and ſciences, and 
that was their manners and their occupa- 
tions. In the firſt ages of their ſtate their only 
buſineſs was war and agriculture, To this 
laſt they were obliged to apply themſelves 
moſt aſſiduouſſy, having no more than two 
jugera for each man, that is, about an 
acre and a half, for the maintenance of 
themſelves and families; and which they 
were obliged to cultivate with their own 
hands, This penurious way of living 
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made great economy abſolutely neceſſary, 
Now, from great economy naturally ariſes 
the love of money, and the accumulation 
of it, which began among the Romans as 
ſoon as, by the ſucceſs of their arms, they 
had acquired more land and more wealth. 
Of theſe the Patricians, or chief men of 
the ſtate, as was natural, acquired moſt ; 
And accordingly we ſee that they firſt be- 
gan to accumulate, by lending money to 
the poorer ſort at a high intereſt, And 
this produced the firſt diſorder in the Ro- 
man government: For a warlike and free 
people could not bear to be thus oppreſſed ; 
and therefore they became unruly and tu- 
multuous, and at laſt made a feceſſion to 
the Sacred Mountain, as it was called. 
Nor could they be brought back again 
otherwiſe than by allowing them to have 

magiſtrates of their own to protect them, 
I mean the Tribunes ; which divided them 
ſo much from the Patricians, as to make 
two ſtates of one. 


Horace has very well deſcribed the antient 
manners of the Romans in theſe lines, 


=” 
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 Romae dulce diu fuit et ſolenne, recluſa 
Mane domo vigilare; clienti promere jura; 
Cautos nominibus certis expendere nummos z 
Majores audire, minori dicere per quae 
Creſcere res poſſet, minui damnoſa libido. · 
Epiſt. 1. lib. 2. v. 103. 


While the Romans were thus employed, 
labouring, as it might be ſaid, for their 
ſubſiſtence, they had not time to cultivate 
the arts, if they had had genius and incli- 
nation for them. They did not therefore 
begin to imitate the Greek arts, til] they 
had acquired wealth by their conqueſts, 
and were living, as we would ſay, at their 
eaſe, This was not till after the Punic 
wars were ended, as Horace tells us, l 
Serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis: 

Et, poſt Punica bella, quietus quaerere coepit 


* Sophocles et Theſpis et Æſchylus utile ferrent. 
Epiſt 2. lib. 2. v. 161. 


But though they began late, they began in 
the proper way: For uy began by raph: 
lating. 


Tentavit AAS rem ſi digne vertere poſſet. 
Ibid. V. 164. 


And one of the beſt works, in my opinion, 
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that has come down to us from the Ro- 
mans, are the comedies of Terence, which 
are, I believe, almoſt altogether tranſla- 
tions from Menander; for they have no- 
thing Roman in them, the ſcene being in 
Athens, and the manners and names of the 
perſonages Greek. 


But the interval was very ſhort betwixt 
the end of the Punic wars and the wealth 
of Aſia coming in among them, and with 
wealth, its neceſſary attendant luxury: 
Then money, which was before wanted 
for their ſubſiſtence, became ſtill more ne- 
ceſſary for ſupplying the demands of a 
luxurious life. And, in this ſtate, I am per- 
ſuaded, their love of money was very much 
greater than when they were living upon 
their two zugera ; for the love of money in- 
creaſes in proportion, and more than in 
proportion, to the accumulation of it, 
And accordingly, in the days of Horace, 
when they might be ſaid to be in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the wealth of the world, their love 
of money was come to ſuch a height, thar 


it appears to haye been almoſt their only 
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paſſion : And they taught their children 
little elſe but to count money, 


Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
Diſcunt in partes centum diducere : dicat | 
Filius Albini, /i de guincunce remota eff 
Uncia, quid ſuperat ? poteras dixiſſe, Triens. Eu? 
Rem poteris ſervare tuam : redit uncia: quid fit ? 
Semi. 
De Arte Poet. v. 325. 
And not 1 were the children of the 
vulgar educated in this way, but thoſe of 
the better ſort, pueri magnis centurionibus 
orti*, When ſuch were the character and 
manners of the people, Horace very pro- 
perly aſks the queſtion, 
An, haec animos aerugo et cura peculi 
Cum ſemel imbuerit, ſperamus carmina fingi 
Poſſe linenda cedro, et laevi ſervanda cupreſſo? 
De Arte Poet. v. 330. 


And for the ſame reaſon he might have 
aſked, whether it was poſſible they could 
excel in any other art, or in any ſcience. 


Such was the occupation of the Romans 


„Ib. 1. fat, 6. v. 70. 
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as late down as the days of Auguſtus, 
3 it is ſuppoſed that arts and ſciences 
flouriſhed moſt among them. 


Let us next conſider what their plea- 
ſures and amuſements were, by which, as 
much as by any thing elſe, we may judge 
of the genius and taſte of a people. 
Theſe, among the Romans, were the horſe 


races in the Circus, and their combats of 


gladiators in their Amphitheatres. The 
entertainment of the theatre they learned 
from the Etruſcans, But it does not ap- 
pear to me that ever the Romans took ſo 
much delight in theatrical repreſentations, 
as in the two entertainments I have men- 
tioned, 


Now let us compare the manners of the 
Romans with thoſe of the Athenians. 
Their occupation was arms and govern- 
ment; for they do not appear to have ever 
* much to agriculture. What they 
practiſed of that was chiefly by their ſlaves, 
And as to their pleaſures and entertain- 


ments, theſe their cheatre furniſhed them, 
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which I believe to have been the moſt ele- 
gant entertainment that ever was among 
men : For it conſiſted of three of the fineſt 
of the fine arts, poetry, muſic, and the 
imitation of paſſions and ſentiments by 
motion to muſic, which they called Dan- 
eing. They got, too, philoſophy from E- 
gypt; which came to them through the Py- 
thagorean ſchool in Italy, and alſo directly 
from Egypt by Plato, who was there ſeve- 
ral years. And they took to philoſophy 
ſo much, that it became a paſſion among 
their young men, who, inſtead of counting 
money, as the youth of Rome did, ad- 
dicted themſelves to philoſophy fo much, 
that among the frugal and induſtrious it be- 
came a praiſe for a young man not to frequent 
the ſchools of philoſophers: And according- 
ly Simo in Terence commends his ſon for 
not being addicted to horſes or dogs, nor to 
philoſophers *. As to bodily exerciſes, they 
lad in their public or national games, ſuch 
as the Olympic or Iſthmian, chariot races 


: Andr. act. 1, ſcen. 1. 
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and exerciſes of every kind, the victors in 
which were highly honoured, and entered 
the cities to which they belonged in a tri- 
umphal chariot drawn by four horſes, in 
the manner a Roman general did, who had 
conquered a nation, or won a great battle, 
and were maintained all the reſt of their 
lives at the public coſt . And they had 
in thoſe games alſo exhibitions of genius 
and learning ; but as to the barbarous ſpec- 
tacle of men killing one another, ſuch as 
the Gladiatorian ſhows in Rome, it was 
utterly unknown in Greece. | 


Thus I think it appears, from the account 
here given of the occupations, manners, 
and taſte of the Romans and Athenians, 
that it was impoſſible, by the nature of 
things, that the Romans ſhould have excel- 
led, or even equalled their maſters the A- 
thenians in any art or ſcience. And there 


See the preface to book gth of Vitruvius. 
Vor. VI, Aa 
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is one part of the Greek character which I 
have not yet mentioned, which of itſelf 
was ſufficient to ſet them aboye the Ro- 
mans in arts and ſciences; and that is, that 
they were, as Horace tells us, 


——practer laudem, nullius avari. 


which was juſt the reverſe of the Romans : 
So that, with the change of one word, we 
may apply the line to them, and ſay, 


praeter nummots, nullius avari. 


for from the account that Horace, in ſun- 
dry paſlages, gives us of their manners in 
his age, money was every thing among 
them “:; So that they deſerved no longer 
the praiſe which Livy beſtows upon them, 


O cives, cives! quaerenda pecunia primum eſt ; 
Virtus poſt nummos: haec Janus ſummus ab imo 
Perdocet ; 3 hacc recinunt juvenes dictata ſeneſque, 
Laevo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 

Lib. 1. epiſt. 1. v. 53˙ 


Scilieet uxorem cum dott, fidemque; et amicos, 


Et genus et for mam regina pecunia donat. 
| Lib, 1. epiſt, 6. v. 36. 
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of being the people among whom poverty 
continued longeſt honourable *; for in the 
days of Horace it was the greateſt re- 
proach f. | 


When ſuch was the character of Fa 
Romans, even in the moſt learned age, 
which was certainly under Auguſtus Cae- 
far, it is not to be wondered that they pro- 
duced nothing extraordinary even in the 
way of poetry, to which they appear to 
have applied more than to any of the fine 
arts, except Horace, who, in my opinion, 
is the greateſt poet they ever had. But he 
could not have been fo eminent, if he had 
not been educated by his father in a man- 
ner very different from that in which peo- 


Et genus et virtus, niſi cum re, vilior alga eſt. 
Lig. 2. fat. LL V, 8. 


In procemio. 


+ Magnum pauperies opprobrium, * 7 
Quidvis et facere et pati, A 
Virtutiſque viam deſerit arduae. : 

Lib. 3. od. 24. v. 42. 
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ple of his rank were educated, as he tells 


us himſelf, 


Cauſa fuit pater his; "IF macro pauper agello, 
Nolluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, magni 
Quo pueri magnis e centurionibus orti, 

Laevo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulamque lacerto, 
Ibant octonis referentes idibus aera. 


Sat. 6. lib, I. v. 70. 


He began his Greek learning at Rome, 
where he was taught by a ſchoolmaſter, 
whom he calls plago/us Orbilius, 


Iratus Graiis quantum nocuiſſet Achilles. 
Sat. 2. lib. 2. v. 43. 


But if he had not proſecuted thoſe ſtudies 
in Athens, he never would have been the 
ſine writer he was. There he not only 
formed his taſte in poetry, but he learned 
philoſophy; an obligation which he ac- 


knowledges to Athens, 


Adjicere bonae paulo plus artis Athaenae; 
Scilicet ut curvo poſſim dignoſcere rectum, 
Atque inter ſylvas Academi quaerere verum. 


Ibid, v. 44. 


From Athens he brought the Lyric Poe- 


* 
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try to Rome, and perfected himſelf in what 
I think ſtill finer writing, I mean Dia- 
Hogue, which he learned from Plato and 
Menander *, and from 


Eupolis atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque, poetae, 
Atque alii quorum comedia priſca virorum eſt, 


And accordingly he has produced ſome of 
the,fineſt pieces of that kind that are ex- 
tant, particularly his dialogue with Dama- 
ſippus, where there is a fable or ſtory, 
and a very pleaſant one, which makes it 
truly a poem; and I do not hefitate to 
pronounce it the fineſt little poem in Latin. 


After the days of Auguſtus they ſeem 
to have given up, in a great meaſure, their 
Greek maſters, and to have ſet up for ſtan- 
dards of fine writing ſome of their own 
authors, ſuch as Virgil for a poet, and 
Salluſt for an hiſtorian; and then they 
produced ſuch poems as the Pharſalia of 


* Damaſippus mentions his carrying Plato to the 
country with him, in company with Menander which 
he calls /tipare Platona Menandro. Lib. 2. fat. 3. 
V. II. 
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Lucan, and ſuch hiſtories as the Annals of 
Tacitus *. 


In this manner I think I have ſhewil, 
that the Romans, Horace only excepted, 
ought not to be our ſtandard for fine wri- 
ting of any kind, and particularly not of 
the oratorial kind. Their taſte in that 
ſort of compoſition was entirely ſpoiled by 
their ſchools of declamation, where they 
harangued upon fiQtitious ſubjects, and in 
a ſtile quite different from the ſtile of bu- 
ſineſs, and fit only to draw the admiration 
of the vulgar. This was a practice entirely 
unknown in the beſt times of Greece, 
when Athens could boaſt of nine great 
orators, and did not begin, as Quintilian 
tells us, till about the time of Demetrius 
Phalerius. In Rome it was ſo much prac- 
tiſed, that it infected the ſtile not only of 
| their oratory, but of every other kind of 
writing, wt ne vel carmen ſan coloris eni- 
tuit, as Petronius Arbiter ſays ; and accor- 


* See more upon this ſubject, vol. 5th. p. 222. and 
following. 
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dingly, in the ſpeeches of Virgil, we have - 
a great deal of the quaint ſhort ſentences, 
the vibrantes ſententiolae of Portius Latro “. 


Thus I think I have ſhewn, that though 
the Romans were the firſt people in the 
world in arms and government, it was im- 
poſſible that they could equal the Athe+ 
nians in any of the fine arts; and particu- 
larly in oratory they muſt have been much 
inferior to them. It is therefore by the 
ſtudy of the Greek authors that the ſcho- 
lar muſt form his taſte of ſtile and compo- 
ſition: For in thoſe authors he will not 
only learn all the ornaments of ſpeech, 
but he will learn to uſe them properly and 
diſcretely ; 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices operumque colores ; 


and not to mix them all together in every 
kind of compoſition ; ſo that his proſe-will 


* Upon the ſubject of the ſchools of Declamation, 
znd the influence they had upon the taſte of the age, 
ſee vol, 3. p. 258. and following. 
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not be poetry ; and in his proſe he will 
diſtinguiſh betwixt the hiſtorical, the di- 
dactic, and the rhetorical ſtile, and not 
Jumble all theſe ſtiles together, as is very 
common in our writings at preſent. 


But we muſt not only ſtudy thoſe ancient 
authors, but we muſt imitate them, begin- 
ning, as the Romans did, with ttanſlating : 
And we ſhall have more pleaſure as well 
as more profit, in tranſlating from the 
Greek than from the Latin, the idiom of 
our language coming nearer to the Greek 
than to the Latin; for we have that ſigni- 
ficant and moſt emphatical part of ſpeech, 
the Article, which the Latins want; and, 
beſides that, we have a paſt participle active, 
formed indeed by an auxiliary verb, but the 
Latins want it altogether “. This makes 
our language fall more eaſily into the 


* It is ſurpriſing that our Engliſh tranſlators of the 
Bible have not availed themſelves of this advantage, 
which our language has over the Latin, See what I 
have ſaid on this ſubject, ia vol. 4th, p. 123. 
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Greek idiom: And for that reaſon I have 
always had more pleaſure in tranſlating 
from the Greek than from the Latin. And 
I am perſuaded the practice which Queen 
Elizabeth was taught by her preceptor, 
Roger Aſcham, of double tranſlation, or 
retranſlating, from the Greek or Latin to 
the Engliſh, and back again {at ſome dif- 
tance of time no doubt) from the Engliſh 
to the Greek or Latin, will be very uſe- 
ful for making the young ſcholar perfectly 
acquainted with the idioms of thele ſeveral 
languages, and their conformity or diſ- 
conformity with one another. But I be- 
lieve this is practiſed by no body at pre- 
ſent ®, 


Of the different characters of ſtile I have 


See what I have ſaid upon this ſubject in a nate 
upon p. 389. of vol. za, where the reader may fee 
how learned an age that of Queen Elizabeth's was, 
when kings and queens learned Greek with ſo much 
labour and eare, and in which there was a lady not 
only that wrote the Greek very well, but ſpoke it; I 
mean Lady Jean Gray. | 


Vol. VI. B b 


— ' — 
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ſaid a good deal in the third volume, 
which I will not here repeat. I will only 
add ſomething to what I have ſaid on that 
character of ſtile I call the Ridiculous . It 
is a kind of ſtile which, according to my- 
obſervation, is becoming every day more 
and more common, both in private con- 
verſation and public ſpeaking : And people 
laugh now at ſo many different things, that 
it is not eaſy to ſay at what they laugh. 
Quintilian has beſtowed a long chapter 
upon the Ridiculous: But 1 think he has 
not explained it ſo well in many words as 
Ariſtotle has done in two, where he ſays 
that the yeAozor, or Ridiculous, is atoyes 
&vrwIuyor, that is, the deformed without hurt 
or miſchief f. And with this definition of 
| Ariſtotle Cicero agrees, when he ſays, thar 
Locus autem et regio quaſi ridiculi, turpitu- 
dine et deformitate quidam continetur 3. It is 


Vol. 3d. book 4th, cap. 16. p. 223. 
+ Vol. zd, p. 303- 
+ Lib. 2. De Oratere cap. 58. 
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therefore the oppoſite of the Beautiful; and 
as there is the ſame knowledge of contra- 
ries, ſo that we cannot know any one thing 
without knowing at the ſame time what is 
contrary to it, this accounts for Laughter 
being peculiar to our ſpecies, as no animal 
upon this earth, except man, has any ſenſe 
of the Beautiful, and conſequently of the 
Deformed. And the higher our ſenſe of 
beauty is, the more lively, and the more 
correct at the ſame time, will our percep- 
tion of the Ridiculous be; whereas thoſe, 
who have not a correct taſte of the Beau- 
tiful, will be diſpoſed to laugh at they do 
not know what; and hence it 1s, that 
laughter is ſo common among vulgar 
men. But men of exalted minds, and who 
have a high ſenſe of the Beautiful and No- 
ble in characters and manners, are very 
little diſpoſed to laugh ; for, though they 
perceive the Ridiculous, they are not 
delighted with it. This we obſerve a- 
mong the Indians of North America, 
whom we call Savages; for not only in 
their public aſſemblies, where they delibe- 
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rate upon ſtate affairs , there is the great- 
eſt gravity and dignity of behaviour ob- 
ſerved, but in their private converſation 
there are none of thoſe violent burſts of 
laughter which we ſee among us; nor do 
you obſerve in a company of them ſo ma- 
ny people laughing and ſpeaking at the 
ſame rime, that one can hardly underſtand 
what is ſaid, or what is the ſubject of the 
laughter. This I have been aſſured of by ſe- 
veral perſons, who have lived for years 
among them, underſtood and ſpoke their 
language, and converſed familiarly with 
them . Thoſe people, we muſt, I am 


* Dr. Franklin in a pamphlet, which he has pub- 
liſhed, containing, among other things, Remarks upon 


the Savages of North America, ſays, that in theſe af- 


femblies they behave with the greateſt order and de- 


cency, without having any need of a ſpeaker, ſuch as 
in our Houfe of Commons, who is often hoarſe with 


calling to order. Every ſpeaker in thoſe Indian aſſem- 
blies is heard with. the greateſt attention, and after he 
has ſat down, before another riſes they wait a while 
to know whether he has any thing to add. 


+ I know three gentlemen who were in the ſervice 
ef the Hudſon's Bay Company, and lived in that 
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afraid, allow, have a higher ſenſe than we 
of what is beautiful, graceful, and becoming 
in ſentiments and behaviour. The gene- 
rality of men among us are ſo much diſ- 


poſed to laugh, that they do not diftinguiſh 


properly betwixt the ſubjects of laughter 


and thoſe of admiration. © Thus we com- 


monly laugh at a witty or clever ſaying ; 
whereas we ſhould admire it, and approve 
of it with a ſmile expreſſing pleaſure “. 
Such men do nor appear to know, that the 
paſſion which excites laughter is contempt ; 
and the proper object of contempt is va= 
nity, without which the meaneft animal 


country, one of them twenty nine years, another 
twenty-four, and the third ſeventeen. The firſt gen- 
tleman I mentioned was three years by himſelf, with- 
out any other European, among a nation of Indians 
far to the weſt of Hudſon's Bay, who ride on horſe- 
back, and are from thence called Equeſtrian Indians, 
by whom he was moſt hoſpitably entertained, provid- 
ed with every thing he wanted for food and raiment, 
and all without fee or reward. 


gee the chapter above quoted of vol. 3d, p. 306 
and 307, where I have diſtinguiſhed betwixt a laugh 
and a ſmile. | 
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that God has made is not contemptible: - 
And therefore we do not laugh at the fooliſh 
abſurd things which an ideot lays or does ; 
but if he is vain, and thinks he is ſpeak- 
ing and acting very properly, we deſpiſe 
and laugh at him. The objects, therefore, 
of ridicule are confined to our ſpecies, as 
well as the ſenſe of it. And in this way 

IJ underſtand what both Ariſtotle and Cicero 
ſay of it, 


I would have thoſe who indulge them- 
ſelves ſo much in laughter, look at them- 
ſelves in the glaſs when they laugh, and 
attend to the noiſe they make ; for there 
are many people who have faces. not other- 
wiſe diſagreeable, but which they disfigure 
very much when they laugh. And ſome 
of them make a noiſe upon that occa- 
ſion which is very diſagreeable, and 
indeed is hardly human. It is true 
that the dulce loqui, and the ridere deco- 
rum, qualities which Horace ſays he poſ- 
ſeſſed when he was young, are the gifts 
of nature ; but ſuch men, though they be 
obliged to ſpeak, whatever their natural 
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tone of voice may be, are not obliged to 
laugh. And they ſhould conſider that 
men of genius and an exalted mind are not 

at all delighted with the ridiculous, though, 
as I have obſerved, they muſt perceive it ; 
but their delight is in the beautiful, which, 
as I have ſhewn elſewhere *, is the only 
pleaſure of our intellectual nature. 


\ 


As to the uſe of this character of Stile 
in oratory, if it be true, as I think it is, 
that nothing adds ſo much weight to the 


' councils and arguments of an orator as 


gravity and dignity, it ſhould be very ſpa- 
ringly, if at all uſed. Quintilian, indeed, 
has recommended it much ; but he con- 
feſſes that it was his admiration of Cicero, 
who dealt ſo much in it, that made him ſo 
fond of it T. He has given us ſeveral of 
Cicero's jokes in his orations againſt Ver- 
res : And he was ſo full of them in pri- 


| 5 
* Ant, Metaph, vol. 2. book 2. chap. 5. 6. and 7. 


+ Lib. 6. cap. 3. p. 242. edit. Rollin. 
+ Ibid. p. 251, 
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vate converſation, that his freed man Tyro 
publiſhed three books of his jeſts, or, as 
ſome ſay, he publiſhed them himſelf *, 
Whether that be true or nor, if he had not 
been exceedingly fond of that kind of wit, 
it is impoſſible that he would have dwelt 
ſo long: upon it, in his ſecond book De 
Oratore, longer than even Quintilian. But 
though I think the orator ſhould not be ri- 
diculous, that is, ſpeak to make men laugh, 
(which, as I have obſerved in the chapter 
above quoted of the third volume of this 
work, is the claſſical ſignification of the 
word), he may, upon proper occaſions, be 
pleaſant and entertaining, and may have 
the molle atque facetum, which Horace 
commends in the Paſtorals of Virgil f. 
But it is a pitiful ambition to ſpeak to make 
men laugh. If, however, that be his aim, 


— 


bid. p. 242. It is Macrobius who relates, that 
ſome ſaid the books were written by Cicero himſelf. 


+ See Quintilian's obſervations upon this expreſſion 
of Horace, p. 245+ where he very well explains the 
word facetum, ſaying that Decoris hanc magis et excutls 
tae cujuſdam elegantiae appellationem, puts, 
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and if he have any degree of parts or cle- 
verneſs, he is ſure to ſucceed, as the taſte 
of the Ridiculous 1s ſo generally prevalent 
at preſent in Britain, in every popular aſ- 
ſembly. But a great ſpeaker will think it 
below him to attempt it; and it is a great 
praiſe, I think, of the eloquence of our mi- 
niſter, that he never ſo much as aims at 
raiſing a laugh: And the antient Greek 
orators were ſo chaſte in this reſpe&, that 
there is not in all the orations of Demoſt- 
henes one jeſt to be found, And even in 
the comedies of Menander, which Terence 
has tranſlated, there is hardly any thing, 
as 1 have obſerved elſewhere *, that can 
provoke a laugh. | 


But what ſhall we ſay of Wit? ls it a 
proper ornament of the Rhetorical Stile ? 
If it be confounded with the Ridiculous, as 
it is by many, I think it is not at all pro- 
per for aa oration. But if it be diſtin- 


Vol. 5th, p. 23. 
Vol. VI. Cc 
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guiſhed from the Ridiculous, as I have 
done “, and made to conſiſt in great ſenſe 
expreſſed in few words, and with an un- 
common turn of expreſſion, I think it may 
not be improperly uſed upon ſome occa- 
ſions; but not too often, left it ſhould ap- 
pear like an aſfectation of Mit; which is 
offenſive to men of ſenſe and good taſte, 
and takes away both from the weight of 
the arguments and the credibility of the 
narrative. As to Humour, if it be as I 
have defined it f, the imitation of charaters 
ridiculous, it is altogether improper in an 
oration, as it makes a mimic of the ora- 
tor. 


The young orator, if he have genius 
and fancy, and be likewiſe a ſcholar, will 
be apt to exceed much in the ornaments 
of ſtile. 1 know no better cure for this 
than that he ſhould be a man of buſineſs, 
and particularly ſhould apply to the buſi- 
neſs of the bar; for there he will ſoon 


* Vol. 3d, p. 318. 
t Ibid. p. 345. 
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learn that buſineſs is not to be carried on 


by figures of ſpeech, Demoſthenes and 


all the great orators of old were men of 


buſineſs : For, if they did not plead cauſes, 


which moſt of them did, they were em- 
ployed in the buſineſs of the ſtate. But 
if, in place of real buſineſs, they had em- 
ployed themſelves in pleading fictitious 
cauſes, as they did in the ſchools of decla- 
mation in Rome, they would not have 
been ſuch orators as they were; for know 
nothing more proper for ſpoiling the taſte 
of an orator, 


I will conclude this ſubje& with obſerv- 
ing, that the greateſt art in ſpeaking and 
writing 1s to conceal art, and particularly 
the art of words; which, if it be obſerv- 
ed and ſtick out, (extra corpus orationts 
eminet, as Petrouius expreſſes it), will 
take a great deal from the weight of 
the matter, The greateſt beauty, there- 
fore, that I know in the tile of either 
writing or ſpeaking is, that the words 
ſhould not draw the attention of the reader 
or hearer from the ſenſe and matter. 
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0 III. 
Of Action or Pronunciation. 
CHAP 


Of Pronunciation, or Action, as the an- 
tients called it. Three things compre- 
hended under Action. —One of them the 
moſt important of all, wiz, the manage- 
ment of the voice, —T he ſayings of De- 
moſthenes, and Antonius the Roman ora- 
tor, upon the ſubject of Action. To excel 
in Oratory both nature and art muſi con- 
cur, Of the requiſites from nature.— 
Theſe divide into qualities of the mind and 

of the body ;—and ſinſt, of the qualities of 
the body. — Rhetoric difimguiſhed from 
all the other fine arts by requiring theſe 
qualities, The firſt bodily quality of a 
ſpeaker, fize and figure, — Quotation from 
Milton on this ſubject. A voice ſweet 


and expreſſive of feeling; or if not, flrong 
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and commanding.—A good ſpeaker oug ht 
ali to be well winded, —Of the qualities | 
of the mind which the orator requires: © 
And firſt, a ſenſe of the Pulchrum and | 
Honeſtum.— his peculiar to human na- 
ture.—A quotation from Cicero on this 
ſubject. The extent of this ſenſe it goes 
to every word and every action. Quot a- 
tion from Milton and Tibullus on this 
Jubject.— The taſte of the French very 
elegant in this matter.—lf not beſtowed 
by nature, no teaching can give it. -The 
Grave and Dignified alſo belong to the 
orator.— This likewiſe from nature, — 
Alſo genius and natural parts, —A per- 
feet orator ought to be ſuperior to his au- 
| dience. This was the caſe of Pericles. — 
Recapitulation of the natural qualities of 
mind required to make an orator, What 
Art beflows, next to be conſidered. 
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N this book I am to treat of a moſt im- 
portant part of the Rhetorical art, fo 
important, that it gives to it the name of 
Eloquence ; what I mean is the Elocution 
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or Pronunciation of Speech. It is a noted 
ſaying of Demoſthenes, than whom no 
man knew better in what the beauty and 
excellency of the art conſiſted, that the 
firſt, the ſecond, and third quality of an 
orator was Action; and if he had been 
aſked what the fourth was, I believe he 
would have made the ſame anſwer. Now, 
under action the antients comprehended 
not only what we call action, that is, the 
geſture of the body, but the look, the action 
of the features of the face in ſpeaking, and 
principally the management of the voice, 
the moſt important of all the things I have 
mentioned *. And it is as difficult as it is 
neceſſary; which made Marcus Antonius, 
the Roman orator, a cotemporary of Lucius 
Craſſus, ſay, d:/ertos a ſe viſos efſe multos, 
eloguentem autem neminem; by which I 
underſtand he meant, that though he had 
ſeen many orators who excelled both in the 
matter and the diction of their ſpeeches, 
yet he never ſaw any whoſe elocution he 
could praiſe. 15 | 


Upon the ſubject of Aion, ſee vol. 4th, p. 280. 
where I have given Cicero's definition of it. 
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To excel in this principal part of the 
art, there are many things required: And 
firſt there are certain talents which every 
great ſpeaker muſt have from nature; for 
we can excel in no art, if we are not fitted 
by nature for the practice of that art. But 
as nature alone will not make a man per- 
fect in any art or ſcience, ſo in oratory we 
muſt join to nature, art and education, and 
aſſiduous practice under the beſt maſters 
we can find, and according to the beſt 
rules. I will begin with the qualities 
which we muſt derive from nature, and 
without which no art or teaching will 
make us great ſpeakers, Theſe I divide 
into qualities of mind and of body: For it 
is peculiar to eloquence, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from all the other fine arts, that certain 
qualities of the body, as well as of the 
mind, are neceflary to make us excel in it; 
— With the qualities of the body will begin, 


And, in the firſt place, a great ſpeaker 
ſhould have ſize and figure; for a little de- 
formed man can hardly be ſeen in a great 
aſſembly, if he could be heard, A great 


\ 
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ſpeaker, therefore, ſhould ſeem, when he 


riſes to ſpeak, like Beelzebub in Milton, 
a pillar of flate, and ſhould ſtand 


With Atlantean ſhoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightieſt monarchies—-. . 


He ſhould alſo have a look, which 


Draws audience and attention ſtill as night. 


Such a fieute and ſuch a look would pre- 
poſſeſs an audience wonderfully in favour 
of the ſpeaker. There ſhould be alſo 
ſomething naturally graceful and becom- 
ing, and expreſſing a good and great cha- 
TaQer in the movement of his features 
while he ſpeaks, and in the geſture of his 
body. But above all his voice ſhould be 
ſweet and clear, ſtrong and commanding 
attention, There are. ſome people who 
have a tone of voice ſo ſweet, pleaſant, 
and ſo expreſſive of their ſentiments, that 
every thing they ſay touches your heart, 
This is what Cicero calls ſuauitas quae exit 
ex ore; which he diſtinguiſhes from the 
Suavitas verborum *, And it was by this 
ſweet tone of voice that the Athenians 


P De Oratore, lib, 3. cap. 11. 
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were diſtinguiſhed not only from the Aſia- 
tics, but from the other Greeks . But 
this is a gift which nature has beſtowed 
upon very few; and I believe it is not to 
be acquired by any art or teaching, at leaſt 
in any great degree. There are ſome who 
cannot properly be ſaid to have any tone 
of voice at all; but ſpeak ſomewhat like 


the beating of a drum, by thumps and 


ſtrokes ; and if they ſpeak very faſt, which 
often happens, it is like the ruff of a drum. 
But though a well-tuned voice is given to 
very few ſpeakers, a ftrong commanding 
voice is neceſſary for any man who would 
excel in the art, He ſhould alſo be, like 
a good horſe, well winded; ſo as to be 
able to pronounce a long period in one 
breath, una continuatione verborum, as Cis 
cero has expreſſed it. 


Theſe are the qualities of body which a 
great ſpeaker muſt have from nature. But 


De Oratore, ibid. 
Vol. VI. D d 
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in this art, as in every thing elſe belonging 
to man, mind is principal, And the firſt 
quality of mind which is required, is a 
ſenſe of what is Graceful and Becoming, or 
in one word, of what is beautiful, without 
which no man can excel in any of the fine 
arts, and leaſt of all in oratory, And I ſay 
further, that he cannot be a man of worth or 
goodneſs; and indeed I think that he hard- 
ly deſerves the name of a Man: For I hold, 
that a ſenſe of the pulchrum and honeſlum 
in ſentiments and in actions, diſtinguiſhes 
us more from the brute creation than any 
thing elſe *; and accordingly it appears 
in us before our reaſon begins to exert it- 
ſelf in any great degree. This doctrine, 


* This is the opinion of Cicero, who, in the gene- 
ral definition which he gives us of the decorum, ſays, in 
omni honeſlate verſatur, and that it belongs to every thing 
that is pulchrum et hongſtum; and he adds, that it is that, 
quod conſentaneum fit hominis excellentiae, in es, in quo 
natura ejus a reliquis animantibus differat : ( De Officiis, 
lib. 1. cap. 27. in fine. }): Which is juſt ſaying what! ſay, 
that it is the honeſlum and the gecorum which principally 
diſtinguiſhes us from the brutes, 
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I know, will appear very ſtrange to thoſe 
who have learned the philoſophy of Mr 
Paley, in his book upon Morals, which 1s 
the only book of ſcience that has been 
publiſhed in England of a great while, but 
which, I think, does no honour to the na- 
tion; for it takes away not only the foun- 
dation of Virtue and of Morals, but it puts 
an end at once to all the fine arts; for if we 
have no ſenſe of what is Beautiful, Grace- 
ful, and Becoming in ſentiments and ac- 
tions, I think it is impoſſible we can have 
it in outward forms, the chief beauty of 
which conſiſts in the expreſhon of what is 
Beautiful and Fine in the diſpoſitions and 
ſentiments of the mind *. 


o 


From Mr Paley's book I could only learn one 
thing; that he himſelf had no ſenſe of the Beautiful 
and Graceful, any more than Mr David Hume, whoſe 
philoſophy of Morals he has endeavoured to re- 
vive, making the principle of it utility, or the com- 
putation of profit and loſs; for a man who has that 
ſenſe, which all men of genius muſt have, can no 
more doubt of the exiſtence of it, than of his own ex- 
iſtence, Nor is it an uncommon thing to ſee men in 
this age intirely void of it; for in a much better age, 
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As this ſenſe is congenial to our nature, 
and indeed predominant in it, it extends to 
every thing we do; Status, inceſſus, ſeſſio, 
(ſays Cicero), accubatio, vultus, oculi, ma- 
nuum motus, teneant illud decorum *. And a 
man, who himſelf poſſeſſes this ſenſe of the 
Graceful and Becoming in any high degree, 
will perceive it in another in every the 
the leaſt thing he does or ſays. 


Speaking or mute, all comelineſs and grace 
Attends thee, and each word each action forms ; 


ſays the Angel to Adam in Milton: And the 
poet ſays of his miſtreſs, 


— 


and even among the Greeks, a people more favoured 
by the Muſes and Graces than any other that ever ex- 
iſted, Ariſtotle tells us that there were many who had 

not the leaſt idea of the : z«>o», though we do not 

find that there was any philoſopher, or any writer of 

any kind among them, who denied or doubted the ex- 

iſtence of it. See what I have ſaid on this ſubject in 

Ant. Metaph. vol. 2d, book 2d, and the three laſt 
chapters of that book. 


De Officiir, lib. 1. cap. 35- 
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Illam quicquid agit, quoquo veſtigia movet, 
Componit furtim ſubſequiturque decor *. 


where the reader of taſte will obſerve, 
how properly the word furtim is applied 
ro expreſs that the Graceful muſt not be 
ſtudied or affected, or, as it were, ſticking 
out, but muſt animate every word and 
action; or, as Milton expreſſes it, form 
them To 


This ſenſe, therefore, of the Graceful and 
Becoming, muſt appear in every word, 
every look, and every motion of the ora- 


* Tibulli lib. 4. carm, 2. v. 8. 


| + The French, who ſtudy grace more, I think, 
than any other nation in Europe, at leaſt in outward 
deportment, ſay of a woman that is very graceful, 
« Quelle eſt toute petrie de graces;” that is, The 
graces are kneaded ints her: And ſuch is their taſte of 
beauty, that they think this a higher eulogium upon 
a lady than any thing they can 7 of her face or per- 
ſon: And ſpeaking of a man, they think the greateſt 
praiſe they can beſtow on his perſon is, that « Il a 
« Pair noble ;” and the worſt thing they can ſay of 
his appearance is, “ Qu'il a Pair ignoble.“ See p. 
296. of vol, 4th. 
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tor. And though, no doubt, it, as well as 
every other ſenſe belonging to us, may be 
improved by culture and practice, if we 
have it not from nature, no art or teaching 
can give it us. 


Connected with the Sraceful and the 


Beroming, is the Grave and the Dignified. 
This, too, muſt be from nature; for an af- 


fected gravity and dignity, when the natu- 
ral character is that of a buffoon or a vul- 
gar man, is ridiculous. 


To make an orftor, nature muſt alfo 
furniſh genius and good natural parts, 


Theſe undoubtedly may be very much im- 


proved by art and culture; but nature muſt 
have laid the foundation, 


Laſtly, to make a perfect orator, there 
is ſomething more, which nature muſt fur- 
niſh ; and that is a great and elevated 
mind, And in this reſpe& I maintain, that 
a perfect orator ought to be above the au- 
dience to whom he ſpeaks, and ſhould be 


in ſome degree a being ſuperior to them; 


Ks 
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though it may be proper, in order to ob- 
tain what is the end of all oratory, perſua- 
ſion, that he ſhould ſeem to ſubmit his 
judgment to theirs, and to court their ap- 
probation. Such an orator, I believe, 
Pericles was, the greateſt ſpeaker, by what 
we hear of him, that perhaps ever exiſted, 
whoſe ſuperiority, in the powers of ſpeech, 
is well expreſſed by what is ſaid of him, 
„ That, he thundered and lightened when 
« he ſpoke,” 


Theſe are the qualities with which, I 
think, an orator muſt be born; and if fo, I 
think we may ſay, oratores naſcimur, as we 
ſay poetae naſcimur; and I believe more of 
the gifts of nature are required to make 
an orator than to make a poet: For ſet- 
ting aſide thoſe talents of the mind which 
I have mentioned as neceſſary for the ora- 
tor as well as the poet, there are qualities 
of the body which, as I have ſhewn, the ora- 
tor requires, but with which the poet has 
nothing to do, In the next chapter I ſhall 
ſpeak of what it is neceſſary that education, 
art, and teaching ſhould furniſh to the ora- 
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tor; and in this reſpe& I am perſuaded it 
will appear that the art of oratory is, as 
Cicero ſays, incredibili magnitudine et dif- 
Fcultate . 


dy 


* See what I have ſaid further upon the difficulty 
of the art in vol. 4th, p. 285. and 286, 
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Education, abſolutely neceſſary for making 
a ſpeater.— Should begin early, even 
with the nurſe and the mother, — Ex- 
amples of the advantage of a mother 
ſpeaking well, —All thoſe that are about 
children ſhould have nothing faulty in 
their pronunciation. = After the child is 

me to be a boy, his pronunciation muſt 
A formed with great care. Our ſchools 
| defettive in that article. The conſe- 

guence of that is, that men ſpeak ill, 

who would otherwiſe have ſpoken well, 

—To ſpeak well in private converſation, 

a neceſſary prelude to public ſpeaking. — 

This, in boys, ſhould be carefully attend- 

ed to. Natural defects by that attention 

may be correfted.,— An affected tone and 
manner of ſpeaking to be carefully avoids 
ed. | 
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HAT a proper Education is neceſſary 

for a man that is to be a ſpeaker, 

every body will admit. I will add, that it 
ought to begin very early; Quintilian 
ſays with the nurſe “, who, he ſays, ought 
to have nothing faulty i in her ſpeech. If the 
mother happen to be the nurſe, ſo much 
the better for the child in every reſpect : 
But though ſhe do not nurſe him, he is more 
with her after he is weaned than with any 
other; and for that reaſon it is of great 
importance that ſhe ſhould ſpeak well: It 
was to their education under their mother 
Cornelia, that the two Gracchi chiefly 
owed their reputation as orators. Some 
letters of hers were extent in Cicero's time, 
and from them, he ſays, it appears, Filios 
non tam in graemio educates quam in ſer- 
mone matris f: And I had occaſion to 
know a very young, boy, whoſe ſpeaking 


IIb. 1. cap. 1. paragraph 2. 


+ Cicero De Claris Oratoribus, cap. 58. 
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would have ſurpriſed me extremely, being 
very different from the language both of 
the family and country, if I had not known | 
his mother, who ſpoke remarkably well. 
Both Cicero and Quintilian require alſo, 
that the paedagogues, that is, thoſe who 
attended children when they were very 
young, ſhould ſpeak well“. And I will 
add, that all the fervants, and in general 
every body with whom they converſe, 
ſhould have nothing faulty in their pro- 
nunciation; for as it is by imitation that 
we learn to ſpeak, children of neceſſity 
imitate thoſe whom they hear. And it is 
true what Quintilian obſerves, that we are 
moſt tenacious of what we learn very 
young, and more tenacious of what is bad 
than of what is good; for what is good is 
eaſily changed for the worſt, but it is not 
eaſy to make the change contrarywiſe f. 


When the child grows up, and becomes 
what we call a boy, the Romans employ- 


Cicero, ibid. —Quintil. ibid. 
+ Quiniil. ibid, 
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ed men of genius, even poets, to form his 
pronunciation, 


Os pueri tenerum balbumque Poeta figurat, 


ſays Horace *. This buſineſs, among us, is 
committed to ſchoolmaſters, who ought to 
labour nothing more than to teach the 
boys to pronounce diſtinctly, neither too 
faſt nor too flow, and with proper varia- 
tions of tone. And I maintain, that a boy 
incapable of learning any art or ſcience, 
may be taught to read or ſpeak any thing 
he underſtands, as well as it is poſlible, 
that is, as well as his natural faculties of 
ſpeech will admit. And the reaſon 1s, that 
ſpeaking is learned, as I have ſaid, by imi- 
tation. Now in that way we learn better 
in our childhood and early youth, than at 
any other time of our life. But I am a- 
fraid our ſchoolmaſters are at more paing 
to teach our children the grammar of the 
learned languages, than to pronounce well 
their own : And 1 doubt many of theme» 
ſelves are not maſters of the art of pronun- 


7 Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. v. 126. 
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ciation. But whatever be the cauſe, ſo it 
is, that I have known ſeveral boys who 
had their language made worſe at ſchool, 
though taught at Weſtminſter or Eaton, 
ſo far from being improved in their ſpeak- 
ing; and there are men, whom I have 
heard ſpeak in public, that, I am perſuaded, 
would have been orators, if they had been 
properly taught to ſpeak at ſchool, 


Before a boy begins public ſpeaking, he 
ſhould learn to talk well in private conver- 
ſation, without which no man ever was or 
ever will be a good public ſpeaker, His 


converſation, therefore, ſhould be carefully 


attended to; and he ſhould be taught not 
only to ſmile, but to laugh agreeably, 
which will make him a pleaſant compa- 
nion, though he ſhould never be a public 
ſpeaker. The dulce loqui and the ridere de- 
corum, which I mentioned above“, are very 


amiable qualities, And though nature muſt 


furniſh the materials there, and of every 
thing elſe belonging to us, yet art and 


P. 198. 


| 
| 
| 
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teaching can do a great deal; for though 
we cannot alter the' features of our face, 
nor the action of thoſe features in ſpeak- 
ing or laughing, yet we may correct, 
in ſome degree, their natural imper- 
fections “. And, if we have the ſenſe 


of the Graceful and Becoming, we may 
make even an ugly face not diſagreeable. 


* I knew a lady who was very handſome, and a ce- 
lebrated toaſt, but whoſe ſmile was really a grimace. 
Now this, I am perſuaded, might have been corrected 
in ſome meaſure, if it had been early attended to, 
and her face would have been thereby much improv- 
ed: For a ſmile is, I think, the moſt pleaſant action 
in the human face, and the moſt expreſſive of agree- 
able ſentiments. It is very different from laughing, 
which very often deforms the countenance, and very, 
ſeldom expreſſes any ſentiment that is agreeable ; yet 
the Latins have no word to diſtinguiſh it from the 
laugh. And in this reſpect nor only the Greek, but 
even the Engliſh is a richer language than the Latin : 
For in Latin they could not expreſs what Sappho ſays 
of Venus, 


MtuJ.aou0" av To00WTY, 
p 


Nor could they expreſs what the Engliſh poet has 
faid in his tranſlation of another ode of Sappho; 
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If we, naturally or from habit, ſpeak faſt 
and inarticulately, we may, by care and at- 
tention, correct that fault: And if we are 
addicted to immoderate burſts of laughter, 
we may certainly learn to laugh with more 
decorum, and not to ſpeak and laugh at 
the ſame time; or, what is worſe, to laugh, 
| ſpeak, and eat all at once, as I have ſeen 
ſome people do. Boys ſhould alſo be care- 
fully taught to repeat. verſes well, and to 


try to procure that /uavitas ori of Pom 


ponius Atticus, which, as I have obſerved 


elſewhere, made him ſo agreeable to the 


great men of Rome“. 


Before 1 quit this ſubject of private eon- 


« And hears and ſees thee, all the while, 
« Softly ſpeak and ſweetly ſmile.” 


for a laugh may have decorum, in it, like Horace's 
laugh, but it cannot have ſweetneſs. Of the difference 
betwixt laughing and ſmiling, and how properly Ho- 
mer has marked that difference, ſee vol. 3d, p. 306, 
and 307. | 


See vol. 4th, p. 301. See alſo what I have faid 
in general upon the Stile of Converſation, and what 
is neceſſary to make it agreeable, Ibid. p. 293, &e. 


| 
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apfferre videatur *, 
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verſation, I muſt obſerve, that I have 
known ſome young people, who, ſtudying 
to ſpeak much better than others, have ac- 
quired a tone and manner of ſpeaking un- 
common and unnatural. They ſpeak with 


a voice which the Italians call voce finta ; 


and they appear as if they were acting a 
part, and ridiculing ſome body who talked 
in that affected way, Theſe gentlemen 
ought to know that nothing is good of 
pleaſant that is not natural; and even a 
rough ill-tuned natural voice, is better than 
ſuch a voice as they affect. Our young 
orator, therefore, ought to ſtudy to ſpeak, 
as Cicero direQs, ſono vocis recto et ſim- 
plici, ut nibil oftentationts aut imitations 


De Oratore, lib. 3. cap. 14. 
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Of the Education meceſſary do mate a ſpeak- 
er.— action in ſpeaking, and what 1s 
comprehended under it. / the tone of 
Public Speabing.— The difference betwixt 
Speaking, Talking, Prating, and Prat- 
tling.—4A voice and ear for Speaking 
as well as for Mufic. -The difference 
betwixt Speaking and Talking 72s in 
the tone of the voice. Mhat that diffe- 
rence ts.—The young ſcholar to be exer- 
ciſed in ſpeaking, talking, and prating the 
Jame thing, —Of the tones of paſſion and 
Sentiment. Without theſe there is a Mo- 
notony in ſpeaking, Even where there 

is no variety of paſſion or ſentiment, dif- 
ference of matter requires different tones 
—eſpecially in compoſition in periode 
with parentheſes, —- Of Periods.-—T he 
ſenſe conveyed more ſarcibly by being ſuf= 
Vol. VI. FF 
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pended, till it comes out at the end of the 
Period.—This 8 uſpenſe muſt be marked 
by the voice. Practice of compoſi ing and 
Speaking Periods to be acquired by read- 
ing antient orations,—T he ftudent of ora- 

. fory ſhould know the difference betwixt 
languages, and their excellencies and de- 
fetts.—Our language ſuperior to the 
French, by having accents —T hoſe accents 
too ſtrong in common uſe, ſo as to obſcure 
the following fyllables.—They fhould 
therefore be ſoftened by the ſpeaker.—Of 
Emphaſis.—U/e of it too common in pub- 
lic ſpeabing—it hurts both the ſenſe and 

| found of a Period; — very loud and 
frequent, it makes barking of ſpeaking, — 
Oratory ſhould not fludy too much the 
pleaſure of the ear by the uſe of the figure 
Pariſoſis.— The nature of this figure.— 
Intemperately uſed by Cicero, -Of the 
look, mein, and action of the features of 
the face in ſpeaking. — Art may do ſome- 
thing in that matter, but nature more.— 
Of the geſture of the body; this from 
nature but may be governed by art. 
The orator muſt not be a pantomime, nor 


. . IIs — re De —— ——— — er I — 
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even a player. —Of the uſe of geſture a- 
mong the French and Jtalians.- Among 
us not ſo much of it,-But there muſt be 
fome. — It ſhould not be inſigniſicunt nor 
too wviolent,—Of the appearance of Ulyſſes 
in Homer, when he began his ſpeeches ; — 
this not an idea formed by Homer of a great 
Jpeaker, but a portrait of Ulyſſes. Such 
an appearance not to be recommended to 
an orator.—The arts of Action and Pro- 
nunciation ought not to be neglected even 
in ſpeaking upon ſubjetts of ſcience to men 
who underſtand the ſcience. 


N this chapter I am to treat of the Edu- 
cation which is neceſſary to form a 
ſpeaker, and particularly to make him ex- 
cel in the moſt difficult parts of the art, I 
mean the Adtion; under which I include, 
as I have ſaid, not only the motion and 
geſture of the body, but the look and ap- 
pearance of the ſpeaker, and above all the 
management of his voice“, which, as it is 


* This is the definition given of Action by Cicero 
de Oratore, lib. 1. cap. 5. 1 have given the words in 
vol. 4th, p. 280. 
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the organ conveying to the hearer the 
ſenſe and ſentiments of the ſpeaker, muſt 
needs be principal in the art, as without it 
there could be no ſuch thing as an art of 
ſpeech of any kind. 


| The firſt thing, in my opinion, that a 

young ſpeaker ſhould learn, is to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the tone of private converſation 
and Public Speaking, or betwixt Talking 
and Speaking ; or, as the Latins expreſſed 
it, Loqui and Dicere, to which | think the 
Engliſh words Talking and Speaking cor- 
reſpond. And, accordingly, when we fay 
that a man is a ſpeaker, we mean that he 


is a public ſpeaker. And, I think, our 


young ſtudent ſhould learn alſo to make 
the diſtin tion betwixt Talking and Prat- 
ing, and alſo betwixt Prating and Prat- 
thing, which I hold to be the diminutive 
of Prating ; ſo rich is our language in 
words expreſſing the different tones and 
manners of utterance, richer than any other 
language that I know. 


That there is both a voice and an ear 
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for ſpeaking as well as for muſic, I think 
it is impoſſible to deny: And though a 
man may not have a voice thar fits him 
for public ſpeaking, yet, if he has the ſenſe 
of hearing, and any degree of taſte or 
feeling, he will readily diſtinguiſh betwixt 
the tone of public ſpeaking and private 
converſation, To ſuch a man, if any one 
in company aſſumes the tone of public 
ſpeaking, it will give offence; and alſo, 
if a. public fpeaker ſhall deſcend to fall, 
and much more if he ſhall prate or prattle : 
But, however apparent theſe diſtinctions 
may be, there is nothing more common 
than to hear our ſpeakers talk, and, I am 
afraid, ſometimes prate: And ſo little is 
the art ſtudied and cultivated in Britain, 
that there are but few who have the tone 
of public ſpeaking, or are able to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt talking loud, or vehement- 
ly, and ſpeakmg, Now, to make this diſ- 
tinction, is one of the firſt leſſons that our 
young ſpeaker ſhould learn: For he ſhould 
be taught to {well his voice, and to make 
it more deep and ſolemn, without making 
it louder; and his maſter ſhould exerciſe 
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him in reading or ſpeaking the ſame thing, 
firſt in the tone of public ſpeaking, then 
of talk or converſation, and laſt of all, to 
make him prate or prattle. And if he is 
well exerciſed in this way, his ear will ſoon 
be formed to perceive the difference, and 
he will neither declaim in private compa- 
ny, nor will he talk or prate in public, 


The next thing that our young ſpeaker 
ſhould learn is the different tones of paſ- 
ſion or ſentiment : For, as variety is re- 
quired in every thing of which there is 
any art, a monotony 1s offenſive even in 
private converſation, and much more in 
public ſpeaking : For even where there is 
no paſſion or ſentiment expreſſed, yet, in 
conveying the ſenſe in a ſentence of any 
length, and of ſome variety in the matter, 
a change of tone is neceſſary to convey the 
ſenſe clearly, And if the compoſition be 
of the rhetorical kind, that is, in periods, 
with ſometimes a parentheſis, if the tone 
of the voice be not changed according to 
the variety of the ſentiment and the matter, 
it will not be intelligible, In place of vary- 


. 
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ing the tone, many ſpeakers ſink their 
voice, and often when they mean to be ve- 
ry pathetic. But inſtead of expreſſing paſ- 
fion, they expreſs nothing at all; for they 
are not heard, at leaſt not diſtinctly. 


As I have mentioned periods, I will ſay 
ſomething of them. To compoſe a Period 
well is not an eaſy matter ; but, according 
to my obſervation, it ſhould ſeem, to pro- 
nounce them well is ftill more difficult: 
For J have heard diſcourſes compoſed in 
periods, particularly ſermons, ſo ill pro- 
nounced, that I thought it would have 
been better if the periods had been broken 
down into ſhort ſentences, The great 
beauty of a period is, that it keeps the ſenſe 
ſuſpended, perhaps for ſome conſiderable - 
time, till at laſt it brings it out at the end 
with more force than it could otherwiſe be 
conveyed ; for by the ſuſpenſe it makes a 
greater impreſſion than it would otherwiſe 
do; and very often the impreſſion is made 
greater by ſurpriſe, ſomething not expected 
at the beginning of the Period, or even in 
the progreſs of it, being brought out in 
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the end. Now this ſuſpence muſt be ex- 
preſſed by the voice; and if the matter of 
the different members of the Period be va- 
rious, ſo as to require different tones, and 
if the members be diſtinguiſhed from one 
another by proper pauſes, but ſtill preſerv- 
ing the continuation of the ſenſe, it is the 
greateſt beauty of pronunciation, as it both 
pleaſes the ear, and conveys the ſenſe and 
argument in the moſt forcible manner; for 
it brings it all together to the mind, in 
which way only an argument, can be 
rightly underſtood ; for all argument is 
by ſyllogiſm. Now we cannot apprehend 
the truth of a ſyllogiſm, unleſs we have 
the premiſes and the concluſion in our 
view at the ſame time. And the Setvorns 
of Demoſthenes, as they called it, was, I 
am perſuaded, chiefly owing to his collect- 
ing his arguments in Periods, and bringing 
them out ſo forcibly upon his hearers “. 


To teach the ſcholar both to compoſe. 


* Sce what I have further ſaid upon Periods, vol, 
Atb, p. 408. and the paſſages there referred to. 
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and pronounce Periods, it is neceſſary that 
he ſhould be trained to read and to repeat 
antient orations, (for he can never be an 
orator if he is not a ſcholar), particularly 
thoſe of Demoſthenes, the beſt compoſed 
of any I know: And it muſt be his daily 
| exerciſe ; which in time will make both 
the compoſition and pronunciation of Pe- 
riods eaſy to him, ſo that even when he 
ſpeaks extempore he will ſpeak in Periods. 
It was in this way, as I have elſewhere 
obſerved “, that the Duke of Wharton was 
trained by his father to be ſo great a 
| ſpeaker, 


Our young orator ſhould be taught to 
know the advantages and diſadyantages of 
the language in which he is to ſpeak, 
This is beſt known by comparing it, firſt, 
with the learned languages, and then with 
ſome modern languages, ſuch as the 
French, By comparing it with the learn- 
ed languages he will find it defective in 
many things which adorn oratorial com- 


* Vol. 4th, p. 244. 
Vor. VI. G g 


* 
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polition, ſuch as melody and rhythm, and 
that variety of arrangement of words 
which the more perfe& grammar of thoſe 
languages admits, and which gives a won- 
derful beauty and variety to compoſition 
in Greek and Latin. But the Engliſh has 
one thing in its pronunciation which rhe 
learned languages had not, and that is 
What we call Accent, by which the voice is 
raiſed and made louder upon one ſyllable 
of a word than upon another *. This I do 
not ſtate as a defect of thoſe languages; 
on the contrary, I ſhould have thought it a 
blemiſh in them, if with the melody and 
rhythm of their language they had mixed 
the beatings and thumpings of our accents, 
in which if there be any muſic, it is the 
muſic of a drum. But I think it is a de- 
fect in the French language, being without 
melody or rhythm, as well as ours, not to 
have them: For they give a variety to our 
pronunciation which the French have not, 
and enable us to make (what I think the 
fineſt compoſition in modern times) ſuch 


yerſe as that of Milton, of which he bas 
* See pol. 4th, p. 32. 
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made the beſt orations that are to be found 
in any modern work, But this advantage 
of our language above the French, is at- 
tended with this diſadvantage, that it 
makes the pronunciation of it rough, 
and not unlike, as I have ſaid, the beating 
of a drum; and it makes the pronuncia- 
tion of our words not clear and diſtin, 
and indeed hardly intelligible to foreigners 
when they begin to learn our language 
for the vehemence of our accents is ſuch, 
that it obſcures the following ſyllables of 
the word, of which we need no other 
example than the word Hllable itſelf. This 
vehemence of accent is certainly not 
neceſſary in our language; for the Italians 
have accents ſuch as ours, and accordingly 
make blank verſe as well as we; but they 
pronounce diſtinctly the following ſyllables 
of the word, as well as the accented ſylla- 
ble“. I would therefore adviſe the young 


* I have reaſon to think that this vehemence of ac- 
centuation, which diſtinguiſhes the Engliſh language fo 
much from the Italian, and, I believe, from every other 
Janguage in Europe, was not practiſed formerly ir 
Rogland fo much as it is at preſent z for I have been 
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ſpeaker not to aggravate this blemiſh of 
the language, by ſounding our accents too 
violently, but rather to ſoften them in the 

pronunciation, and thereby give as much 
ſmoothneſs to his utterance as the language 
will admit of, 


Beſides this violence of our accents, 
there is a thing very much practiſed by 
our public ſpeakers, and ſometimes even 


told by ſome gentlemen who have been iy America, 
and particularly by one who was there Hany years, 
that the people of New England do not accent ſylla- 
bles with near ſo much violence as the people of Old 
England do at preſent ; and for that reaſon they ſpeak 
more clearly and intelligibly. The fact appears to be, that 

the people of New England ha ve preſerved the language 
they brought with them, which was the language ſpoken 
in England in the days of Milton, when men both 
ſpoke and wrote better in England than they do now: 
For I am afraid that nothing is improved in England 
ſince that time, but, on the contrary, has grown 
worſe, and among other things language; and I have 
elſewhere obſerved, that ſince I was educated, among 
Engliſh gentlemen at a foreign univerſity, half a cen- 
tury ago, the language is worſe, both in the phraſeo- 
logy and the pronunciation, particularly as it is ſpoken 
by the younger people. See vol. 4th, p. 116. 118, 
and 119. and alſo p. 167. and following. 
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in private converſation, called Emphaſis, 
by which one word in a ſentence is ſound- 
ed much louder and ſtronger than the 
other words. Whether this was in uſe 
among the antients, I will not pretend to 
determine: All I know is, that it is not 
mentioned in any antient book upon the 
ſubject of grammar or rhetoric: And the 
Greeks had particles, ſuch as ner, Je, ye, 
Ju, Tat, werroy, and the like, by which 


* This particle 3, is of great emphaſis, and is uſed 
to denote that, what follows deſerves the particular at- 
tention of the reader or the hearer. The Latins ſup- 
ply the want of it very clumſily, I think, by the word 

ſeilicet : As in a paſſage of Virgil, in the ſecond Geor- 
gic, where he ſays, ſpeaking of the life of farmers, 
and the way they paſſed-their holidays, 


Hanc vitam veteres olim coluere Sabini, | 
Hanc Remus et frater ; hinc fortis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet et rerum facta eſt pulcherrima Roma. 


which laſt line might be thus tranſlated into Greek, 


Ka- AH vywvtro xaAAMGT1 νον Pu 


Ihe particles 44 and r« ſerve alſo to excite the atten- 
tion of the reader. The others I have mentioned 
ſerve for the purpoſe of connection. See further 
upon the ſubject of theſe particles, vol. 4th, p. 63. and 


following. 
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they excited the attention of the hearers 
to certain parts of the ſentence more than 
to others, ſo that they did not need to ex- 
cite that attention by raiſing their voice 
above the level of the ſpeech, and ſo making 
their language bound, as it were, and hop. 
But be that as it will, it is certain that our 
accents and our emphaſis, joined together, 
do deſtroy all ſmoothneſs and roundneſs in 
the ſpeeches of many of our orators, and 
make them reſemble barking rather than 
ſpeaking: And particularly they deſtroy al- 
together the pronunciation of a period ; 
for they call off the attention of the hearer 
from that continuation of the ſenſe, which 
it is neceſſary he ſhould carry on to the 
end of the period. And beſides, it de- 
ſtroys the roundneſs and flow of the 
found of the period. This I have ob- 
ſerved, particularly in hearing ſome men 
read the periods of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
which they made hardly intelligible by 
their many and violent emphaſes, though 
they imagined that they made in that way 
the ſenſe much clearer and ſtronger, which, 
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1 believe, is the reaſon that they are ſo 
much uſed: But where there are many 
emphaſes, even though they be not extra- 
ordinarily loud, there are truly none at all. 
I do not, however, adviſe our young 
ſpeaker to pronounce no words more em- 
phatically than others. An emphaſis, up- 
on ſome words in our language, is neceſſa- 
ry, to call the attention of the hearer to 
the thing ſignified by them, and thereby to 
ſupply the want of ſuch particles in Greek 
as I have mentioned. But they ſhould 
not be too frequent, nor too loud or vehe- 
ment, ſo as to deſtroy the roundneſs and 
ſmoothneſs of ſpeaking. 


The oratorial compoſition, as it ſhould 
not be rough and unpleaſant in its ſound, 
ſo it ought not to ſtudy too much the plea- 
ſure of the ear by the too frequent uſe of 
the figure which the Greeks call raprowars, 
by which like is referred to [:ke, contrary 
to contrary, and words of the ſame form and 
ſtructure made to anſwer one to another. 
Of this figure of ſpeech I have ſpoken at 
ſome length in the third volume of this 
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work *, where I have ſhewn that Cicero 
has uſed it very intemperately, even in 
ſpeeches of buſineſs; for in epideictic 
orations, which are compoſed © only to 
pleaſe and entertain, they may not only 
be tolerated, but conſidered as an or- 
nament ſuited to the ſubject. But even 
Iſocrates (I have obſerved) in his panegy- 
rical orations, has not been ſo immoderate 
in the uſe of them as Cicero. And thus 
much may ſuffice for what may be called 
the vocal part of Action. 


As to the other part of Action, relating 
to the look, the air, the mein, and the 
action of the face in ſpeaking, nature muſt 
be the governing principle, and muſt do 
almoſt the whole. Let art will do ſome- 
thing; for if we have a ſenſe of what is 
becoming and dignified, without which 
art can do nothing, the face and mein may 
be compoſed to expreſs gravity and digni- 
ty ſuitable to the ſubject of the oration, 
And if there be any thing aukward or un- 


P. 85. and following. 
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gracious in the action of our features when 
we ſpeak, that may in ſome meaſure be 
corrected, at leaſt ſo far as to expreſs no- 
thing vulgar or mean. But if the ſpeaker 
have no natural gravity nor dignity, he had 
better not try to aſſume it; for an affecta- 
tion of that kind is more offenſive, and 
makes the ſpeaker more contemptible than 
his native vulgarity. At the ſame time, if 
he be a man of abilities, and a good actor 
as well as ſpeaker, he may venture to imi- 
tate gravity and dignity, and, like Behal 
in Milton, ſeem at leaſt 
« For dignity compos'd and high exploit; 


and if his tongue drop manna, and if he 
can, like Gorgias the Sophiſt, 


—— make the worſe appear 
'The better reaſon, — 


he will attain to great reputation as an 
orator, and will acquire wealth, and place, 
and power, which are the things now aim- 
ed at by ſpeaking. 


As to Geſture, the laſt thing to be conſi- 


dered belonging to Action, nature certainly 
Vol. VI. H kh 
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no doubt prompts us to expreſs our ſenti- 
ments by ſome action of the body. But 
this, as well as other things that are natu- 
ral to us, may be governed and regulated 
by art. There was a great art among the 
antients, by which all ſentiments and paſ- 
ſions were expreſſed by the action of the 
body alone, without the voice. This was 
the art of the Pantomimes, once the great 
delight of the people of Rome. But in 
rhetoric the action of the body never can 
be ſeparated from the words ; But theſe 
may be accompanied with proper geſtures, 
correſponding to the things ſignified by 
them. And. this was beginning -to be 
formed into an art among the Greeks, as 
Ariſtotle has informed us in the firſt chap- 
ter of his third book upon rhetoric ; and 
he gives it the name of“ UT OX ptTIXN, or the 
Players Art: And if the orator was not 
too much of a player, I am perſuaded it 
muſt have had a great effect upon the peo- 
ple to whom he ſpoke, and accordingly An 
riſtotle tells us that it had, 


That there was a great deal of this ac- 
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tion in later times, both among the Greeks 
and Romans, we are ſure. Quintilian 
ſpeaks a great deal of the geſtures of the 
orator, and particularly of the action of 
his hands, without which, he ſays, all o- 
ther action is weak and imperfect. How 
many motions the hands have, he adds, 
cannot be expreſſed: For, ſays he, other 
parts of the body aſſiſt the ſpeaker, but 
they may be ſaid to ſpeak themſelves; for 
with them we aſk, we promiſe, call, let go, 
threaten, ſupplicate, abominate, interro- 
gate, deny, expreſs joy, ſadneſs, doubt, 
coateſhion, and repentance, with a good 
deal more to the ſame purpoſe; and he 
concludes with ſaying, that in ſuch a diffe- 
rence of languages in different nations, 
this ſeems to be the common language of 
men*, In modern times there is a good 
deal of geſture among the French and Ita- 
lians, and not only in public ſpeaking, but 
in private converſation, they expreſs a 


»Lib. 11. Inflitutionum cap. 3. p. 461. of the edition 
Roline. 
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great deal by geſture . In Britain there 
is much leſs of it; but it is ſo natural a 
kind of expreſſion, that there muſt be ſome 
of it even in private converſation ; and IL 
think there ought to be more of it in pub- 
lic ſpeaking, in order to give life and ani- 
mation to what is ſaid. If a man was to 
Harrangue, with his arms hanging down 
by his fides, like an Egyptian ſtatue, or 
ſuppoſe a little ation with one hand, but 
the other m his breeches, which I have 
ſeen, he certainly would not movethe paf- 
fions of his hearers, nor engage their at- 
tention, at leaſt by his attitude and geſture. 
Or, if he were to claſp his hands, and 
move only his thumbs, which is the 
only action I have obſerved of 2a ce- 
lebrated preacher, he could not, I think, 
much move his audience 7. But though 


* See concerning the action of the antient orators, 
and of the pleaders in Italy at this day, vol. 4th, p. 
280. 

+ As our arms and hands are very uſeful, and in- 


deed of abſolute neceſſity in the practice of the arts 
of life, ſo the action of them may be very graceful and 
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fach an action be ſo gentle as to be quite 
infignificant, there is a rude and noiſy 
action which I like worfe, ſuch as that 


of beating upon any form or bench that 


becoming; or, on the contrary, veryawkward and 
ungraceful. Ovid adviſes a lady, | 


Si vox eft, canta 3 fi mollia brachia, falta. 


And it is well known that the antients danced as 
much, or more, with their arms, as with their feet: 
And motion to malic, expreſſing ſentiments and paf- 
ftons, was called by them Dancing, Now the grace of 
motion is, as I have obſerved elſewhere, (vol. th, p. 295 
and following), much too little ſtudied in Britain. 
The faſhion was fomerime ago, (what it is now I know 
not), that the ladies danced even country dances, with 
their arms hanging down by their ſides, as if they had 
been pinned to them. The men, in walking, inſtead 
of making the motion of their arms correfpond with 
the motion of the legs and of the body, as it natu- 
rally ſhould do, diſpoſe of their arms and hands in 
various ways. Some | have ſcen hang their arms from 
their arm-pits by the thumbs: Others put their hands 
into their breeches ; others into their waiſtcoat poe- 
kets, with the thumbs exerted, which they ſometimes 
move like the preacher above-mentioned ; and E 
have ſeen ſome hide them in the pockets of their 
coats, which they make project before them as they 
walk. And all this, it is evident, they do from an 
affectation of what is graceful and becoming. 
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happens to be near the ſpeaker, (and I 
have known ſome of theſe orators who 
beat a ruff upon the bench); for if this be 
Joined with a violent emphaſis, which is 
commonly the caſe, it is barking and 
thumping, not ſpeaking, The action, 
therefore, ſhould be moderate, natural, 


and graceful: And it ſhould have nothing 


of mimickry in it, as Quintilian, in the 
paſſage above quoted, has very well ob- 
ſerved ; for an orator ſhould not be a pan- 
tomime, nor even an actor. He ſhould 
not, therefore, endeavour to imitate by his 
geſture any thing that he may have occa- 
fion to deſcribe, This Quintilian has very 
well illuſtrated by a paſſage from Cicero *. 


With reſpe& to this kind of action, 
there is a remarkable paſlage in Homer, 
deſcribing the appearance of Ulyfles riſing 
to ſpeak among the Trojans, when he was 
ſent by the Greeks along with Menelaus 
to demand the reſtitution of Helen, It 
is in the ſpeech of Antenor to Helen, 


* Ibid. P · 462. 
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in the third Iliad “. He ſays, when he 
firſt roſe, he looked down, fixing his 
eyes upon the ground, and ſtood without 
moving his ſceptre at all, either forward 
or backward. * This (ſays Antenor) made 
* him look like a man ſenſeleſs or out 
© of his wits; but when he began to utter 
his great commanding voice, and the 
words fell from him, thick as a ſhower 
of ſnow in winter, then we found that no 
other man could contend with Ulyſſes 
in eloquence, and quite forgot his figure. 
and attitude when he firſt roſe to ſpeak. 


"a WB a ©® -=» 


This deſcription of Ulyſſes is, I am per- 
ſuaded, a portrait taken from an authentic 
account which the poet has had of the 
manner of Ulyſſes, and not an ideal figure, 
repreſenting what the poet thought beau- 
tiful and graceful in ſpeaking ; for it is 
only Ulyſſes that he has deſcribed addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to his audience in that manner, 
not any other ſpeaker either in the Iliad or 
Odyfley: And I think it is very ſuitable to 
the character of Ulyſſes, who was the moſt 


Ver. 207. 
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artful of men, practiſed in all kinds of de- 
ceit and impoſition, 


Eid us Tavrow!s Te Pohovs xai pyſen ru 


And no doubt his ſtupid appearance, when 
he firſt roſe, would make his eloquence 
more ſurpriſing and ſtriking when he be- 
gan to ſpeak. This, however, I would 
not adviſe any modern orator to imitate ; 
nor do I know that it was imitated by any 
Greek or Latin orator in later times, At 
the ſame time I think the contrary extreme 
of appearing too bold, aſſuming, and arro- 
gant, is more to be avoided, 

I will conclude this ſubject of Pronun- 
ciation and Action, with obſerving, that 
though Action have ſo great an effect upon 
a popular audience, that it is the chief part 
of oratory, yet it is not to be neglected in 
ſpeaking upon any ſubject of art or ſcience, 
ſuch as law, even to a few judges who 
underſtand the ſcience; for though Ari- 
ſtotle ſay that the arts of oratory, re- 
lating to the ſtile and the pronunciation, 
are chiefly intended for the people, vet 
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we ſhould ſpeak even to men of ſcience, ſo 
as not to offend their ears “. But I will 
add, that we ought even to pleaſe their 
ears, though that to be ſure ought not to 
be our chief ſtudy; for an argument in 
flowing language, well pronounced, and 
coming from à graceful perſon; will affect 
the cooleſt judge more than the ſame ar- 
gument in rough and unpoliſhed lan- 
guage, ill pronounced, and coming from a 
perſon that has neither dignity nor grace. 
The arts therefore of pronunciation ought 
not to be neglected by any ſpeaker of any 
kind, whether upon ſubjects Deliberative, 
Judicial, or Panegyrical. 


* Rhetericor, lib. 3. cap. 1. 
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97 the + who have excelled in tha 
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Rhecorical Art. 


b L. 


aher of this Book. — of thoſe: 


who bave excelled in this art, taten 


chiefly from the Greeks, The firſt ex- 
ample from Homer. The eulogiums upor. 
Homer by the Halicarnaſſian, Hermoge- 
nes, and Quintilian.— , the ſpeeches in 
the Hiad — more in number than in any 
other poem. Examples of them : and 
firft, Agamemnon's ſpeech to the army, 
in the ſecond book That a moſt artful! 
Jpeech :—The ſpeeches of Ulyſſes and 
Neſtor upon the ſame occaſion—different, 
but well fuited to their character: In 
the ninth book, containing the embaſſy by 
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the Greeks to Achilles, there is the fineſt 
ſpeaking to be ſound in the Iliad; — the 
ſpeeches of Ulyſſes, Phoenix, Ajax, very 
different from one another but wwonder= 
fully ſuited to their characters and the 
© occafron:— The compoſition in the ſpeech 
of Achilles, remarkably diflinguiſhed from 
any other compoſition in Homer. The 
character of Diomede very well marked 
by his ſpeaking on two important occa- 
 fions :—The different effetts of his ſpeak- 
ing, upon the Greeks, compared with the 
effect which the ſpeaking of Neftor and 
Ulyſſes had upon them: Diomede's cha- 
rafter alſo marked by his not ſpeaking. 


AVING, in the preceding part of 

this work, delivered the precepts 

of the Rhetorical art, I come now to ſpeak 
of thoſe who have excelled in it. And, 
as I hold that the ancients have excelled 
us in all the fine arts “, and as it is from 


f 


* See what 1 have further faid upon this gr 
vol. 4th, book 2. on 2. > 
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on them that I have given the precepts of the 
= art, ſo jt is by examples taken likewiſe 
4 from them, that 1 intend to illuſtrate thoſe 
precepts: And theſe examples will be 
chiefly taken from the Greeks; for I think 
I have given very good reaſons 2 the 


. 


arts 5. 


I will begin with 8 as the ſtan- 
dard of perfection not only in poetry, but 
in rhetoric, and indeed in. eyery kind of 
compoſition, For he was the father of 
letters and the fountain of all learning a- 
mong the Greeks ; And they compared 
him to the ocean, from which, as Homer 
himſelf tells us, all fountains, all rivers, 
and all ſeas are derived f. And Hermo- 
genes has ſaid, that he has excelled all 
poets, rhetoricians, and writers of every 
kind, in every ſpecies of writing . And 


Chap. 6th of book 2d of this volume. 


t Dionyſius rig ourdtorws, cap. 24. 


1 Hermogenes, rie. dus. tom. 2. . renn 
| e , 
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Quintilian has made an eulogium upon 
him, which I will give in his own words, 
as I think it is one of the beſt things that 
Quintilian has written: Igitur, ut Ara» 
tus ab Jove incipiendum putat, ita nos 
* rite coepturi ab Homero videmur, Hie 
enim (quemadmodum ex oceano, dicit 
* ipſe, amnium vim fontiumque curſus ini- 
* tium capere), omnibus eloquentiae parti- 
bus exemplum et ortum dedit: Hunc 
nemo in magnis ſublimitate, in parvis 
* proprietate ſuperaverit. Idem laetus ac 
preſſus, jucundus et gravis, tum copia 
tum brevitate mirabilis ; nec poetica mo- 
do ſed oratoria virtute eminentiflimus.” 
And a little after, Quid ? in verbis, ſen- 
5 teatijs, figuris, diſpoſitione totius operis, 
* nonne humani ingenii modum excedit ? 
Ut magni fit viri virtutes ejus, non emu- 
f latione (quad fieri non poteſt) ſed intel- 
f leQtu ſequi; verum hie omnes ſine du- 
bio, et in omni genere eloquentiae procul 
a ſe reliquit *. 


* Lib. 10. cap. 1. 
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To ſhew that theſe authors are not miſ- 
taken, in praiſing Homer ſo much for his 
excellence in rhetoric, I will give ſome 
few inſtances from: the many ſpeeches that 
we have in the lliad, more 1 believe than 
in any. other narrative poem: For though 
in the Odyſſey Ulyſſes ſpeaks through 
five books, and Aneas in Virgil through 
two, theſe ſpeeches are not of the rheto- 
rical kind, but of the narrative, and there- 
fore are plainly hiſtorical, 


The firſt ſpeech in Homer I ſhall: men- 
tion is the ſpeech of Agamemnon to the 
army in the ſecond Iliad, which is the 
moſt artful ſpeech I ever read, and a per- 
fe& maſterpiece of the kind: For he there 
uſes arguments to perſuade the Greeks to 
leave Troy and return home, which ougbt 
to have perſuaded them to: ſtay, Now 
this ſhews him to have been a king who 
knew perfectly well how to manage a po- 
pular aſſembly. He knew how unpopu- 
lar a thing he had done by quarrelling 
with Achilles, and that if he had directly 
adviſed them to take the field without him, 
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they would not have been diſpoſed to liſten 
o him; and beſides, he would have made 
himſelf anſwerable for the ill ſucceſs of 
the war. At rhe ſame time to have uſed 
ſtrong and concluſive arguments to per- 
ſuade them to go, would have been im- 
prudent: For they might have made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon them, that the other 
jeaders could not, as was concerted, have 
perſuaded | them to ſtay. This concert 
I think was a maſter- piece of policy, and 
ſhews that Homer underſtood the art of 
government as well as he did the art of 
war *, 


5 


That he underſtood very well the art of Tactics, 
& evident from a paffage in Iliad 13th, v. 717. and 
following, where he relates that the Locrians, 'who 
followed Ajax of Oileus, not being heavy armed men, 
but only bowmen and archers, were drawn up in the 
fecond line behind the heavy armed men, over whoſe 
| heads they annoyed the Trojans ſo much by their 
miffiles, that they broke their phalanx. This is an 
advantage, and I think a very great advantage, that 
the bow and arrow has over our fire arms: And by 
availing himſelf of this advantage, William the Con- 
queror gained the battle of Haſtings and the king- 
5 for he Himſelf, « this bead of Bip 
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In the ſame book we have a ſpeeimen 
of the eloquence of Ulyſſes and of Neſtor, 
the two greateſt orators among the Greeks. 
Ulyſſes, in his ſpeech to the people, diſ- 
ſuading them from going, adviſes them; 
and argues with them, perſuading them to 
truſt to the omen he mentions, : and the 
interpretation given of it by Calchas. 
Neſtor, on the other hand, aſſumes a tone 
very different, for he ſcolds them, and 
threatens them; and adviſes Agamemnon 
to uſe his authority, and to order and 
arrange them properly in the battle, by 


horſe, charged the Saxon foot, who were drawn up 
in a very deep phalanx, upon which he could make 
no impreſſion; but he broke them by his Norman 
archers, who were drawn up in the ſecond line be- 
hind the cavalry, and over their heads poured down 
ſuch a ſhower of arrows upon the Saxon phalanx, 
that they could not keep their ground; and Harold 
their king was killed by an arrow. See a very accu- 
rate account of this battle in Lord Lyttleton's hiſtory 
of England. This coincidence betwixt the tactics of 
Homer and thoſe of William the Conqueror is the 
more remarkable, that I do not know that ſuch an 
order of battle has ever been uſed trom the time at 
the Trojan war, till it was uſed by the Conqueror: 
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dividing them into nations and tribes. 
Such a ſpeech was ſuitable to the age of 
Neſtor, and the authority which it gave 
him; but it would have been improper 
from the mouth of Ulyſſes. 


But the fineſt ſpeaking in the lad, and 
which beſt diſtinguiſhes the characters of 
the ſpeakers, is in the ninth book, where 

we have an account given us of the em- 
baſſy to Achilles, and of the ſpeeches of 
the three ambaſſadors, and of Achilles to 
them, Ulyſſes's ſpeech there is of the 
ſame kind as that above-mentioned in the 
ſecond book, a ſpeech of reaſoning, con- 
taining many arguments to perſuade A- 
chilles to join the army, ſuch as the immi- 
nent hazard both fleet and army were in 
of being totally deftroyed—the glory he 
would acquire by ſaving them, when no 
other means of doing that could be de- 


viſed..the preſents offered him by Aga- 


memnon, which he enumerates very parti- 

cularly—the regard he ought to have for 

the other Greeks, who honoured him like 
Vor. VI. K k 
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a god, though he had none at all for A- 


gamemnon—and, laſtly, he tells him, 
that if he now took the field, he would 
have the glory of killing HeQor, who 
would now encounter him, being ſo elat- 
ed with his ſucceſs, that he thought no 
Greek was a match for him. Achilles's 
anſwer is as much in character as poſſible. 
He ſets out with declaring, that he always 
ſpoke his mind freely, and that he hated 
every man who thought one thing and 
ſpoke another. This charaQer which he 
gives himſelf, is directly oppoſite to that 
of Ulyſſes, who exceeded all men in arti- 
fice and cunning, and, as we ſee from the 
Odyſſey, where he is the hero, very fre- 
quently told ſtories that he knew to be 
falſe. Achilles then proceeds to relate his 
own ſervices to the common cauſe, and 
to exprels, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his re- 
ſentment againſt Agamemnon, who had 
treated him ſo ill in return for ſuch ſer- 
vices. And here we may obſerve Homer 
uſes very properly a ftile not only quite 
different from that of his narrative, but 
from that of any other of his ſpeeches ; for 
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be has in one place a ſtring of interroga- 
tions, to the number of four, all following 
one another *. And in another place he 
has a ſtring of ſhort unconnected ſenten- 
ces, to the number of ſeven, very uncom- 
mon in Homer f. The ſpeech of Phoenix 
follows that of Achilles, and is of a kind 
very different from that of Ulyſſes. He 
begins it crying; and the whole of it is 
ſupplicating more than reaſoning. He 
tells him that if he was poſitive to go, he 
ſhould not go without him: then he re- 
lates how his father Peleus had given him 
the charge to inſtruct him, and how ac- 
cordingly he had done ſo, having taught 
him both to act and ſpeak, Next he re- 
lates his own ſtory, and how kindly he 
had been received by Achilles's father 
Peleus, and how he treated Achilles, 
when an infant, as if he had been his 
nurſe, Then he uſes religious motives 
with him, and concludes with the ſtory of 


* Iliad 9. v. 339 and following. 
+ Ibid. 375. and following, 
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Meleager, who had quarrelled with his 
friends, as Achilles had done, but was ap- 
peaſed, and by his valour ſaved his coun- 
try. The effect of this ſpeech was ſuch 
upon Achilles, that he defired that Phoe- 
nix would ſtay with him when the other 
ambaſſadors went away; and inſtead of 
going to- morrow, as he ſaid to Ulyſſes 
he would do, he was to deliberate, when 
the morning came, whether he ſhould go 
or not. 


After this Ajax ſpeaks; and it is as much 
in the charaQter of a rough blunt ſoldier 
as can well be imagined, He addreſſes 
himfelf, not to Achilles, as the other 
ſpeakers had done, but to Ulyſſes ; and 
adviſes that they ſhould go away and give 
an account of their ill ſucceſs to the 
Greeks. Then he ſpeaks of Achilles in 
the third perſon, and reproaches him with 
being more obſtinate and inexorable than 
a man whoſe brother had been killed by 
another. And he concludes with addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to Achilles, and requeſting 
him to have a regard to his roof and to 
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his greateſt friends among the Greeks who. 
were under it. This manner of ſpeaking 
of Ajax, fo different from that of the other 
ſpeakers, makes a moſt agreeable variety : 
And it had an effect upon Achilles, very 
different from that of the ſpeech of Ulyſ- 
ſes, and ſuch as might be expected from 
his character, which reſembled much more 
the character of Ajax than of Ulyſſes ®, 


* There is an excellent obſervation on the different 
characters of theſe ſpeakers in a Scholium of Victorius, a 
Florentine, a great Greek Scholar of the 16th century, 
to be ſeen in Barnes's edition of Homer, p. 366. up- 
on v. 618. of Iliad 9 All his Schelia upon this gth 
book of Homer, are well worth the reading, not only 
for the matter, but for the ſtile, which is excellent 
Greek: For Greek in that very learned age, the 
moſt learned that has been ſince the reſtoration of let- 
ters, was commonly written, and even ſpoken by men 
of letters, who converſed in that language with the re- 
fugee Greeks, that came from Conſtantinople and 
couſd not ſpeak Latin, that tongue being entirely loſt 
in (Greece. Of the Italians who wrote Greek with 
the greateſt purity, there was Strozza, a Florentine 
nobleman, who writes a very good ſupplement to A- 
riſtotle's books of Polity, in ſuch excellent Greek, that 
I cannot diſtinguiſh his ſtile from that of Ariſtotle, 
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I will only mention one other character, 
which, I think, is wonderfully marked by 


(See vol. 3d of Ant. Metaphyſics, p. 45 of the pre- 
face): And Ariſtotle's books of Economics, we have 
preſerved to us, only in the Greek tranſlation from a 
Latin tranſlation, (the original having been loſt) 
by one Tuſcanus (vol. 5th of this work, p. 370.) Of 
the ſame century is alſo Wolfius, a profeſſor in Swit- 
zerland, who writes a prozmium or introduction to De- 
moſthenes's Orations, which Taylor, in his edition of 
Demoſthenes, has publiſhed. The next I ſhall men- 
tion is Lambinus, a profeſſor in the Univerſity of Pa- 
ris, who has publiſhed an edition of Demoſthenes, 
which he has dedicated to Henry III. of France, with 
a Greek epiſtle, which, for elegance of the ſtile, and 
the perfect purity of the language, is inferior to very 
few things that have come down to us from antient 
times. Nor was this ſtudy and knowledge of the 
Greek confined to Italy and France: For in England 
there was in that age, not only private men and pro- 
feflors in univerſities, but perſons of the higheſt rank, 
who were famous for their Greek learning : For, be- 
ſides Chancellor More, there was Queen Elizabeth ; 
and Lady Jane Grey, not only underſtood and wrote 
the Greek, but ſpoke it.—See p. 193. of this volume, 
and p. 258. of vol. 4th. 

That the writing of Greek, as well as the ſpeaking 
of it, is now entirely diſuſed, is, I am afraid no good 
fin of the learning of the age, any more than of the 
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his ſpeaking. It is the character of Dio- 
mede- When the ambaſſadors from Troy 
came to the Greeks, and offered them, in 
the name of Paris, to reſtore all the wealth 
he had carried away with Helen, and more 
beſides, but not Helen herſelf ; the Greeks, 
upon this offer, fat ſilent a long while, de- 
liberating what they ſhould do. Art laſt 
Diomede aroſe, and made a very ſhort 
ſpeech, ſaying that they ought not to re- 
ceive neither the wealth, nor even Helen 
herſelf, if ſhe had been offered. The ef- 
fe of this ſpeech upon the Greeks is de- 
ſcribed in the following lines: 


g ib %% Þ* apa TwT1; trix oitg Agaimm, 


Meter Sn t e dhiopentrcg UnnoTapcoic: 
Iliad. Lib. 7. v. 303- 


taſte z for it is certainly a language much finer in every 
reſpect than the Latin. And even the little that is 
now written in Latin in Europe, is fo written, that it 
had better been written in any other language, ex- 
cept in Italy, where we have ſeveral writers of this 
century, who write moſt elegant Latin : So that I be- 
gin to conſider Italy as not only the country of fine 
arts, but of learning. 
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where we may obſerve how different the 
effect of this ſpeech of Diomede was upon 
the Greeks from the effect of the ſpeeches 
even of Neſtor and Ulyſſes; for when 
they ſpoke it is only ſaid of the Greeks, 


— 0. * nga TOY HUAG HEY AE,— nd” re. 


There is another ſpeech of Diomede, 
much of the ſame kind, related in the be- 
ginning of the ninth book, where Aga- 
memnon, in a ſecret council of the chiefs, 

' adviſes them to leave Troy and take to 
their ſhips, not feignedly as he did in the 
aſſembly in the ſecond book, but ſincerely, 
as their affairs were then in a very deſpe- 
rate ſituation: After this ſpeech the Greeks 
fat ſilent a long time, till at laſt Diomede 
roſe, and putting Agamemnon in mind 
how he had reproached him with being 
weak and cowardly, tells him, that the 
ſons of Greece were not ſo unwarlike as 
to take his advice, and to return without 
taking Troy. But, ſays he, if you have a 
mind to go, the way is open, and your 


ſhips are ready to carry you back to My- 
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cene, The other Greeks will ſtay. and 
take the town: Or if they will go like- 
wiſe, let them go, Sthenelus and I will tay 
and take the town . And this ſpeech of 
his was received with the ſame acclama- 
tions, as the ſpeech above-mentioned, As 
Julius Caeſar was an excellent ſcholar, as 
well as a great general, I think it is proba- 
ble that he had this paſſage of Homer in 
view, when, in the ſpeech which he made 
to his ſoldiers, to encourage them to march 
againſt Arioviſtus and his Germans, 'and 
not to be frightened with the terrible re- 
ports they had heard of them from the 
Gauls, he concludes, like Diomede, with 
ſaying, that if the reſt of the army would 
not follow him, he and the tenth legion 
would go againſt the Germans, 


And not only does Diomede ſhew his 
character in this manner by ſpeaking, but 


alſo by not ſpeaking: For, ia the fourth 
Vor, VI LI 


* Iliad 9. v. 32. and following. 
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Iliad “ when Agamemnon, making the 
round of his army, came to where Dio- 
mede was poſted, and finding him not ad- 
vancing to engage, reproached him with 
being a degenerate ſon of ſo brave a fa- 
ther, one of whoſe exploits he relates. 
To this, Homer ſays, Diomede made no 
anſwer, from reſpe& and reyerence to the 
king : and not only did he not ſpeak him- 
ſelf, but he rebuked Sthenelus, who an- 
ſwered Agamemnon, by telling him that 
he lied, for that they were better men than 
their fathers. | 


2 V. 370, Ke. 
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Of the Orators of later times in Greece and 
Rome,—Of the difficulty of excelling in 
that art, greater than in any other art; 
— therefore ſo few eminent orators either 
in Greece or Rome. Tet it was an art 
very much pract iſed, not only in peace 
but in war. Pericles the greateſt ora» 
tor that ever was in Greece. Nothing 
of him come down to us —Demoſthenes 
the next greateſt in Greece, and Cicero in 
Rome.—Theſe two compared together. — 
Quintilian's judgment of Cicero.—The 
high eulogium beflowed upon him by that 

critic. Not much regard to be paid to 
the file of the writers in Quintilian's 
age, nor to their taſte and judgment,— 
Cicero had not that magnanimity and ele- 
vation of mind which is neceſſary to 
form a great orator ; Therefore he ſpoke 
with ſear and trembling before a people 
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whom he deſpiſed as the dregs of Ro- 
mulus.—The vanity of Cicero another 
reaſon why he could not excel m his art. 
Examples of this vanity.— Beſides the 
vanity of the individual, he had a na- 
tional vanity, which made him ſpeak of 
the Greeks with contempt.—Of the poe- 
try of Cicero, —Connetted with his vani- 
ty, was his tafle for the ridiculous, — 
This taſte he has conſidered as neceſſary 
for an orator, and has given precepts for 
it at great length. Quintilian has col- 
lected many of the jeſis in his orations.— 
Difference betwixt Cicero and Demoſt- 
Henes or even the beſt comic writers, — 
Of the qualities of body poſſeſſed by Cicero. 
— By nature weak and infirm. —T hat in- 
creaſed by his too great vehemence in ſpeak- 
ing, —A very bad account given of his 
action and pronunciation by himſelf. —To 
correct this manner ve travelled to Athens 
and io Afra. . Returned very much improv- 
cd. He learned therefore not only to write 
from Greek maſters, but alſo to ſpeak and 
pronounce, —One defect in the pronuncia- 
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tion of Cicero, that he dots not appear to 
have fludied the melody, but only the 
rhythm of his Ianguage.—In this reſpect 
his pronunciation very different from that 
of Demoſthenes, —The way, that Cicero 
learned the art of ſpeaking, ſuch, that he 
could not have been an orator hike De- 
_ moſthenes.—[t was by practiſing decla- 
mation that he learned. the nature 
of that kind of ſpeaking, — Of the diffe- 
rence betwixt the Greek and Latin rhe- 
toriciant.— Of the figures of compoſition 
relating to the Jound.—Theſe ought not 
to be much fludied in ſpeeches of buſineſs. 
— But one thing relating to the ſound 
much ſtudied by the antient orators, via. 
the rhythm. —Of the rhythm of their 
proſe. — The nature of it, —Some denied 
the exiflence of it.—Of the melody of the 
Greek language, and the variety of that 
melody,—Cicero ſays nothing of the, me- 
lody of the Latin language, — His oratory 
therefore deſectiue in that reſpett.,—Of 
the muſic of Demoſthenets compaſition 
not ſuch an ornament as could draw the 


* 
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attention the hrarer from the matter. 
Cicero appears to have had no idea of the 
melody of oratorial compoſition. —He has 
. adorned his tile by other figures of the 
found, which are of the poetiral kind. An 
account given of theſe figures : — Alſo with 
figures of the ſenſe that are poetical, ſuch 
as Exclamation and Proſopopoea. The 
Halicarnaſſian s opinion of Demeſthenes, 
—The Author's opinion of Cicero, the 
reverſe of that of RQuintilian, —Cicero's 
critical works very much better than his 
Orations,— Praiſe of his dialogue De O- 
ratore, His flile extremely copious, — 
Very well imitated by ſome late italian 
writers in Latin. 


DESGEND from Homer, and thoſe an- 

tient times, to ſpeak of the famous Ora- 
tors of Greece and Rome of later times, As 
eloquence is an art requiring ſuch eminent 
qualities not only of mind but of body, by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed, as I have obſerv- 
ed, from all the fine arts *, and fo is truly, 


* See chap. 1. of book 1, of this volume, 
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what Cicero has ſaid it is, an art incredibi- 
li magnitudine et difficultate, it is no won- 
der that ſo few have excelled in it, many 
fewer than in any other art or ſcience: 
For we read of many great generals in 
Greece and Rome, many fine poets, ſculp- 
tors, and painters, philoſophers, too, and 
men eminent in different ſciences; but we 
hear of 'very few great orators: Athens, 
when it was in all its glory, and when it 
might be ſaid to be the domicile of arts and 
ſciences, produced only ten great orators. 
And as to the Romans, there is only one 
of any great reputation, whoſe orations 
have come down to us, I mean Cicero : 
And yet all public buſineſs, both among 
the Greeks and Romans, was carried on by 
ſpeaking ; and in Athens no man could be 
ſure either of his life or fortune, unleſs he 
could ſpeak : For men there were not al- 
lowed advocates to plead their. cauſe ; but 
were obliged to defend themſelves both in 
ciyil and criminal cauſes: For though they 
uſed orations compoſed by others, they 
were obliged to ſpeak them themſelves. 
Even in military affairs, oratory was prac- 
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tiſed, eſpecially among the Romans: Julius 
Caeſar frequently harrangued his ſoldiers, 
particularly before his battle with Arioviſ- 
tus, in order to allay that fright into which 
the Gauls had thrown his ſoldiers, by tel- 
ling them ſuch frightful ſtories of the ſize 
and ſtrength and valour of the Germans. 
And upon occaſion of the loſs which he 
{ſuffered in the civil war, at Dyracchium, 
he likewiſe made a ſpeech to his ſoldiers. 
And alſo he harrangued his men, when 
they were drawn up to fight the great and 
deciſive battle of Pharſalia : And, he ſays, it 
was ex more militari; that is, it is cuſto- 
mary to do ſo upon ſuch occaſions. 


The greateſt orator, I believe, that ever 
was in Greece or Rome, was Pericles “: 
But of him nothing remains. Of all the 
other orators of Greece, Demoſthenes was 
undoubtedly the moſt renowned: And 
of him many orations have come. down 
to us, both in public and private cauſes, 
Cicero, as I have ſaid, was the moſt 


See p. 215. of this volume. 
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eminent orator that Rome has produced : 
and of him a great many orations of diffe- 
rent kinds have been preſerved to us. And 
] am now to compare together theſe two 
orators, and give my opinion which of 
them I think the beſt. | 


If we were to be determined by the 
judgment of Quintilian in this matter, the 
preference muſt be given to Cicero, of 
whom he ſpeaks, in ſeveral paſſages of his 
Inſtitutions, in the higheſt ſtile of admiraion, 
In one paſlage, he ſays, his eloquence was 
divine“; in another paſſage he denomi- 
nates him praecipuus in eloquentia vir f,- 
The laſt paſſage I ſhall quote is from book 


* Lib. 10. cap. 2. ſec, 2. where he is talking of 
that common clauſule of Cicero's periods, ee videatur ; 
and which he uſed u/que ad nauſeam, as was obſerved 
by his cotemporaries. Quintilian's words are, No- 
© veram quoſdam, qui ſe pulchre expreſſiſſe genus il- 
lud coeleſtis hujus in dicendo viri fibi viderentur, ſi in 
clauſula poſuiſſent, e videatur.” 


+ Lib. 6. cap. 3. ſec. 1. 
Vor, VI. M m 
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10. cap. 1. ſec. 3. where he makes his eu- 
logium in theſe words : Mihi videtur 
* Marcus, Tullius, cum fe totum ad imita- 
* tionem Graecorum contuliſſet, effinxiſſe 
vim Demoſthenis, copiam Platonis, ju- 
* cunditatem Iſocratis; nec vero, quod in 
* quoque optimum fuit, ſtudio conſecutus 
* eſt-tantum, ſed plurimas, vel potius om- 
nes, ex ſeipſo, virtutes extulit immortalis 
* ingenii beatiſſima ubertate. Non enim 
* pluvias (ut ait Pindarus) aquas colligit, 
* ſed vivo gurgite exundat, dono quo- 
dam  providentiae genitus, in quo to- 
tas vires ſuas eloquentia experiretur. 
And accordingly he appears to have ſtu- 
died Demoſthenes but very little; at leaſt 
almoſt all the examples and illuſtrations of 
his precepts are taxen from Cicero. But 
1 do net admire the ſtile of Quintilian, or 
of any writer of that age; neither have I 
any high opinion of their taſte or judge- 
ment of authors: And therefore 1 am very 
clearly. of an opinion different from that of 
Quintilian, and have not the leaſt heſita- 
tion to prefer Demoſthenes to Cicero, 
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And, in the firſt place, there were ſome 
chings in the character of Cicero, which 
made it impoſſible for him to come up to 
the idea I have formed of a perfect orator. 
This idea I have given in the firſt chapter 
of the third book of this volume “, where 
I have deſcribed him to be a man of a 
great and elevated mind, much above the 
audience to whom he ſpeaks. Now that 
Cicero was not ſuch a man, but on the 
contrary a man of a weak and timid mind, 
is evident from what he tells us of him- 
felf ; for he ſays, he never began to ſpeak 
in public without fear and trembling. In 
his ſpeech pro Aulo Cluentio he has theſe 


words, Hic ego, cum ad reſpondendum 


* ſurrex1, qua cura, Dii immortales! qua 
* ſolicitudine animi? Quo timore? And 
he adds, * ſemper equidem magno cum 
* metu incipio dicereF.” And, in another 
place, he expreſſes his puſilanimity in this 
matter in terms ſtill ſtronger, and calls the 


* P. 214. 
+ Orat, pro Aulo Cluentio, ſec, 18. 
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gods to witneſs for the truth of what he 
ſays. * Ita Deos mihi velim propitios, ut, 
cum illius diei mihi venit in mentem, 
© quo die, citato reo, mihi dicendum fit, 
non ſolum commoveor animo, fed etiam 
toto corpore perhorreſco *. And this be- 
fore a people whom he calls the dregs of 
Romulus (ex fuece Romuli) ; and in- 
deed they were no better in his time. 


There is another part of Cicero's cha- 
racter, which, I think, makes it impoſſible 
that he ever ſhould have arrived to any 
great perfection in any art, and that is—his 
vanity; for a very great artiſt never can 
be vain of any performance in his art, be- 
cauſe he cannot be a great artiſt, if he 
come up to the idea he has formed of the 
perfection of his art, which muſt be al- 
ways ſomething beyond what he can come 
up to in practice, otherwiſe the work 


* Orat. in Quint. Caecilium: Divinatio, ſec. 13. 


+ Lib. 2. epiſt. 1. ad Atticum : Where, ſpeaking of 
Cato, he ſays, Dicit tanquam in Platonis Nie, 
non tanquam in Romuli farce, ſententiam.“ p. 100. 
Ed, Oliveti. . 
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cannot be of very great excellency, It is 
for this reaſon that the ſtatuaries of oid 
conſidered their works as unfiniſhed ; and 
therefore they inſcribed upon their ſtatues, 
that ſuch a man e, not emomos or e- 
Foines ; that is, that he was a- doing it, but 
did not do it, nor has not done it. Now that 
Cicero was vain is well Known; and he has 
furniſhed, himſelf, an example of it, {ſuch 
as I think is not to be parallelled), in a let- 
ter of his to one Lucceius *, who was writ- 
ing a hiſtory of the Italic war, and of the 
civil war betwixt Marius and Sylla. The 
abilities of this writer he coramends high- 
ly; and as, he ſays, he defired very 
much to be praiſed by him, and to have 
his name in that way tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, he entreats him to make a ſeparate 
hiſtory of the Cataline Conſpiracy, of his 
conſulſhip, and of all that happened to him 
after his conſulſhip till his return from ba- 
niſhment, and not to mix his hiſtory with 
the general hiſtory of the times: For,” ſays 
he, * when you are wholly employed on one 


Ad Familiares, lib. 5. epiſt. 12, 
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ſubject and one perſon, your narrative 
will be more copious and more ornament- 
* ed.” Then he proceeds to entreat That 
* he would praiſe him even more than he 
* thought he deſerved, and more than truth 
* allowed, without regard to the laws of 
© hiſtory *.“ 


This is ſo remarkable an inſtance of Cicero's va- 
nity, that I will give the reader his own words : « Ne- 
© que tamen ignoro, quam impudenter faciam, qui tibi 
© tantum oneris imponam, (poteſt enim mihi denegare 
© occupatio tua), deinde etiam, ut ornes me, poſtulem, 
© Quid, ſi illa tibi non tantopere videntur ornanda ? 
« Sed tamen qui ſemel verecundiae fines tranſierit, eum 
« bene et naviter oportet eſſe impudentem. Itaque te 
plane etiam atque etiam rogo, ut et ornes ea vehe- 
« mentius etiam quam fortaſſe ſentis, et in eo leges hiſ- 
toriae negligas: gratiamque illam, de qua ſuaviſſime 
c quodam in proœmiĩo ſeripſiſti, a qua te deflecti non 
© magis'potuifſe demonſtras, quam Herculem, Xeno- 
« phontium illum, a voluptate: ea fi me tibi vehemen- 
© tius commendabit, ne aſpernere; amorique noſtro 
< pluſculum etiam, quam concedet veritas, largiare.— 
The reader may ſee a tranflation of the paſſage in Dr. 
Middleton's Life of Cicero, (ſec. 6.) and alſo the apolo- 
gy which the Doctor endeavours to make for him, but 
which does not at all ſatisfy me. In one thing, however, 
I perfectly agree with the Doctor, that the ſtile and com- 
poſition of the letter is moſt elegant; and I am per- 
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He applied himſelf alſo to philoſophy 
when he was not employed in pleading, 
in declaiming, or in ſtate affairs; that is, 
when he had nothing elſe ro do. And he 
boaſts that he had proceeded an orator, not 
from the ſhops of rhetoricians, but from 
the walks. of the academy. And he has 
written a, great. deal upon philoſophy, 
when he could do nothing elſe, which was 
the caſe during the civil war betwixt Ma- 
rius and Sylla, and under the Dictatorſhip 
of Caeſar ; and he has given us the reaſon 
for his writing ſo much on. that ſubject, 
that he thought it, magnificum, Romaniſque 
hominibus glorigſum, ut Graecis de philgſo- 
phia literis non egeant : quod aſſeguar pro- 


ſuaded it was very much laboured by him, for it is ve- 
ry different from the other letters to his friends con - 
tained in this collection, and alſo from his letters to 
-Atticus, the greateſt part of which appear to me to be 
extempore productions, with very little regard to the 
ſtile or compoſition, ſo that they are rather what we 
would call cards than /efters, But this letter, I think, 
deſerves the praiſe which he beſtows upon it himſelf, 
in a letter to Atticus, (ld. 4. nf 6.) where he calls it 
valde bella. 
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fedto, fi inſtituta perſecero . Whether he 
has accompliſhed this, thoſe, who have ſtu- 
died the Greek philoſophy in the Greek 
books, will be beſt able to judge. For my 
own part I am of opinion, that the beſt 
uſe the Romans made of the Greek philo- 
ſophy, was to form, upon the principles of 
it, a ſyſtem of the law of private property, 
which the Emperor Juſtinian has preſerved 
to us, in the Corpus Furis that we have 
got from him, and particularly in the Ju- 
titutes and Pandectt; and it is ſingular 
enough, that the Romans were the only 
antient nation who made a ſcience of the 
law of private property. It may alſo be 
obſerved, that all the ſyſtems of law in 
Europe, that have been formed in later 
times, are upon the plan of the Roman 
law. 


From what I have laſt mentioned, it ap- 
_ pears, that beſides his vanity as an indivi- 
dual, he had a great deal of national va- 


* De Divinatione, lib, 2. ſec. 4. 
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nity, which he carried ſo far as to main- 
tain, that the Latin language was a richer 
language than the Greek. This he has 
expreſſed in one paſſage by an exclama- 
tion, in which he has apoſtrophiſed Greece 
in this manner: O verborum inops inter- 
dum, quibus abandare ſemper putas, Grae- 
cia“! And this national vanity made him 
ſo ungrateful to the Greeks, from whom 
he and all the other Romans had learned 
every thing they knew, that he calls them 
Graeculi, and ſpeaks of them as idle and 
talkative people, Otzofe et loquaces; he 


adds, indeed, fortaſſe docti atque eruditi f. 


Beſides his philoſophic and rhetorical 
ſtudies, he attempted allo poetry: And we 
have ſeveral fragments of that kind pre- 
ſerved to us, which Olivet has publiſhed 


* Quaeſt. Tuſculan, lib. 2. cap. t5. See alſo upon 
the ſame ſubject De Natura Deorum, lib. 1. cap. 4- et 
De Oratore, lib. 2. cap. 4+ 


4 Lib. 1. De Oratore, cap. 22. See alſo Orat. pro 
© Sextto, ſec. 51. | 


Vor. VI. Nn 
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in his laſt volume of Cicero's works, One 
of his poetical performances was in three 
books, on the ſubject of his own conſul- 
ſhip; of the ſecond book of which, we 
have ſome fragments preſerved, where we 
have that line which, I think, is ſo juſtly 
ridiculed by Juvenal, 


O fortunatam, natam me conſule, Romam | 


From this ſpecimen we may perceive that 
his ſtile in verſe had thoſe affected orna- 
ments which I ſhall ſhow his proſe had, 
and that vanity was his predominant paſ- 
ſion in every thing that he wrote, whether 
in verſe or in proſe. ; 


With vanity is neceſſarily connected a 
delight in the ridiculous ; for every vain 
man is very much diſpoſed to laugh at the 
folly of another. And the chief reaſon 
why laughing gives us ſo much pleaſure, 
1s our vanity in thinking that we are free 
from the blemiſh or deformity that we 
laugh at, and therefore are fo far ſuperior 
to the objects of our laughter . Of this 


See vol. zd. of this work, p. 305. 
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character of ſtile | have ſaid a good deal 
in my third volume “; where 1 have diſ- 
tinguiſhed betwixt the claſſical ſigniſica- 
tion of the word ridiculous and the ſenſe 
in which we commonly uſe it f. And to 
what I have there ſaid, | have made ſome 
additions in the ſixth chapter of the ſecond 
book of this volume . 


For the reaſons I have given, we ought 
not to be ſurpriſed that there is ſo much 
of the ridiculous to be found in Cicero's 
Orations. But I am a little ſurpriſed that 
he has ſaid expreſsly, and has laid it down 
as a precept of the art, that it is the buſi- 
ncſs of an orator to excite laughter: Ef 
plane oratoris, movere riſum d. And ac- 
cordingly he has given us a formal trea- 
tiſe upon it, in his ſecond book De Ora- 
tore, dividing it into that which ariſes from 


* Book 4. cap. 16. 

+ Ibid. P- 299. 

} P. 194. 

De Oratore, lib. 2, _ 58, 
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things, and that which ariſes from words; 
and, in explaining the ſeveral particulars 
which fall under thoſe two heads, he 
has employed no leſs than twelve chap- 
ters in that book “. Quintilian, in his 

chapter de riſu t, has not been fo full 
upon it, and has given the orator ſome 
very proper cautions in the uſe of it, 
which Cicero has not given. He tells us 
that Cicero, non ſolum extra judicia, ſed in 
ipſis etiam orationibus, Habitus eſt nimis ris 
Jus affettator J. His book of Jeſts in pri- 
vate converſation, written by himſelf or 
his freed- man, 1 have mentioned in this 
volume hq. And as to his Orations, Quin- 
tilian, in the end of his chapter upon 
laughter above mentioned, tells us that 
there were mony jeſts (ſome of which he 
mentions) in his oration againſt Verres; and 
in his oration for Muraena there were ſo 


* Chap. 59.—71. incluſive, 
+ Lib. 6. cap. 3. 


+ Lib. 6. cap. 3. ſec. 1. 
$ P. 200, 
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many of them, upon the ſubject of the 
Stoical philoſophy, that I think Cato's ſay- 
ing upon the occaſion was not at all im- 
proper, uam ridiculum confulem habe- 
mus . How much Cicero differs from 
Demoſthenes in this reſpe&, l have elſe- 
where obſerved T. In him there is no- 
thing that has the leaſt tendency to excite 
laughter; and even in the comic writers of 
the beſt kind, ſuch as Menander and Te- 
rence, there is, as | have laiuF, ſcarcely any 
thing to be found of that kind. So that here 
we have a ſpeaker, upon buſineſs of the 
greateſt importance, more jocoſe than a co- 
mic writer. And, upon the whole, if there 
were no other proof that Cicero was not, 
nor could not be, perfect in an art that re- 
quires a great genius and elevated mind, I 
think his love of the ridiculous is ſuffi- 
cient; for I maintain, that there never was 
a man of great genius, who was a great 


Vol. 3. p. 299. 
+ Ibid. p. 308. | 
t P. 201. of this volume, 
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jeſter in private converſation, and much 
leſs in public ſpeaking ; for even the In- 
dians of North America, whom we call ſa- 
vages, do not, as I before obſerved, delight 
in the ridiculous, even in private converſa- 
tien“: And the reaſon is plain; for though 
a man, who has the higheſt ſenſe of what 
is beautiful, graceful, and becoming, may, 
and indeed muſt perceive the ridiculous of 
things, he does not delight in it, but on the 
contrary turns his attention from it to that 
which his genius naturally icads him to 
coniemplate zl mean the diguified and 
beautitul F. 


Such were Cicero's qualities of mind 
As to thoſe of his body, he tells us himſelf 
that he was of a very ſlender and infirm 
habit; and that if he had continued the 
manner of ſpeaking in which he began, 
his health could not have held out : And 
in this paſſage he gives a very bad account 


P. 195. ibid. 
+ Tbid. 


+ Brutus, ſive De Claris Oratoribus, cap. 91. 
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of his action and pronunciation: For he 
ſays, Omnia ſine remiſſione, ſine varieta- 
© te, vi ſumma vocis, et totius corporis con- 
© tentione, dicebam.“' He was therefore ad- 
viſed by his friends and phyſicians to give 
over pleading ;z * But, tays he, thinking 
that I might avoid the hazard of hurting 
*my health by moderating my voice, 
changing, and at the ſame time improv- 
© ing my manner of ſpeaking, I determined 
© to go abroad,” And firſt he went to A- 
thens, where he practiſed under the direc- 
tions of Demetrius Syrus, an old maſter of 
the art: Then he went to Aſia, and ap- 
plied himſelf to the moſt famous rhetori- 
cians there ; and not content with that, he 
went to Rhodes, and there exerciſed him- 
ſelf under one Molo, whom he had known 
in Rome. And he concludes the account 
of his travels by ſaying, that, after he had 
ſtayed two years abroad, he returned to 
Rome, © non modo exercitatior, ſed prope 
* mutratus ; nam et contentio nimia vocis 
* reciderat, et quali deferbuerat oratio; la- 
* teribuſque vires, et corporis mediocris 
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© habitus acceſſerat *. And thus it appears, 
that his ſtile was not only formed by the 
imitation of the Greek orators, but his pro- 
nunciation was corrected by practiſing un- 
der Greek maſters, who gave a temperance 
to it, and a variety, which it had not be- 
fore. So that he learned from the Greeks, 
or Graeculi, as he called them, the chief 


part, or what is principal in the rhetorical 


art; - I mean the action. 


But there is one part of the pronuncia- 
tion, which he does not appear to me to 


have ſtudied, and that is melody. Every 


language, that is perfect of its kind, muſt 
be muſical f. Now there can be no muſic 


without melody as well as rhythm. The 
Latin language was muſical as well as the 
Greek, and had thoſe accents or tones of 
muſic, which make the melody of ſpeech. 


Now it cannot be a matter of indifference 
how thoſe tones are diſpoſed and arranged 
in ſpeaking; and it mult give a great 


* Brutus, ſive De Clar. Orat. cap. 91. 


+ P. 135. of this volume, 
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beauty to the pronunciation, if theſe as 
well as the rhythms are agreeably varied: 
And accordingly the Halicarnaſian tells us 
that this ought to be done. Now Cicero 
ſtudied very much the rhythm of his lan- 
guage, but he does not appear to have con- 
ſidered at all the melody of it“. So that 
from all the many books he has written 
upon the rhetorical art, we cannot diſcover 
that he had ſo much as an idea of the noble 
melody f, which the Halicarnaſian admired 
in Demoſthenes. 


But ſuppoſe his pronunciation had been 
as perfect as that of Demoſthenes ; ſup- 
poſe alſo that the materials of his art, I 
mean the Latin language, had been as fine 
a language as the Greek ; and further, let 
me ſuppoſe that he had had all the quali- 
ties both of mind and body, which are re- 


quired to make a perfect orator, yet he 


„Vol. ad. p. 382. 
P. 1g. of this vol. 
Vol. VI. Oo 
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was educated and trained to ſpeak in ſuch 
a way, that it was impoſſible he could 
have been ſuch an orator as Demoſthenes ; 


but muſt have had thoſe faults, which are 
conſpicuous in his ſtile, and of which [ 


| ſhall afterwards take notice. The educa- 


tion 1 mean is the exerciſe of declaiming, 
which he tells us himſelf he practiſed 
every day *. And Suetonius tells us that 
he continued the practice of declaiming in 
Greek down to his praetorſhip Þ ; and 
in Latin, after he became an old man, he 
declaimed with Hirtius and Panſa, then 
conſuls, whom he calls his ſcholars, 


How much the practice of declamation 
contributed to ſpoil the taſte of eloquence 
in Rome, and indeed of all writing of 
every kind, verſe as well as proſe, I have 
ſhewn at ſome length in the third volume 
of this work T, which the reader, though 
he may have read it before, will perhaps 


- ® Brutys, cap. 99. 
+ Spetonius De Claris Oratoribur, cap. 1. 
1 Book 4. chap. 13. 
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think it worth the while to read again, as 
it contains many things upon the ſubje& 
of eloquence which never were before 
publiſhed in Engliſh. I will only add to 
what I have ſaid there concerning the 
practice of declamation, that when a 
man ſpeaks upon a fictitious ſubject, fo 
that he has not, for his audience, peo- 
ple whom he would perſuade to act, or 
judges whom he would convince of the 
juſtice of the cauſe he pleads, but ſpeaks 
only to be admired by thoſe who hear him, 
it is impoſſible that ſuch a ſpeaker ſhould 
not be more ſtudious of the ornament 
of words, than of the weight of matter. 
To the arguments he uſes, he will en- 
deavour to give a ſmart witty turn: 
And he will be accuſtomed to anſwer 
only objections of his own invention, 
and which are made to be anſwered, 
not thoſe made by a real adverſary “. 
In Cicero's time they did not declaim 
in public, but only before a maſter, or 
in company With a few friends: But in 


* See what one Montanus has ſaid upon this ſub- 
zeQt, in a paſſage which I have quoted, vol. 3d. p. 263. 
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the days of Auguſtus there were public 
ſchools of declamation ; and then, ſays Pe- 
tronius, there was an end of eloquence. 
The practice was not at all known in 
Rome till a little before the days of Cicero, 
who, when he was a boy, heard the. firſt 
Latin declaimer, one Lucius Plotius Gal- 
lus; for at firſt there were only Latin 
maſters of this declaiming art, which was 
not at all approved by the wiſer men at 
Rome ; and it was prohibited by a decree 
of the ſenate, mentioned by Suetonius, in 
his book De Claris Oratoribus, and after- 
wards by an edict of the cenſors, Cn. Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus, and Lucius Licinius 
Craſſus the orator, who mentions this de- 
cree in Cicero's third book De Oratore, 
and calls the ſchools of thofe declaimers 
ludi impudentiae, the ſchools of impu- 
dence*. Now, though 1 am perſuaded 
that thoſe Latin rhetoricians were not, as 
Craſſus ſays, ſo learned as the Greek, and 
that the practice of declaiming in that 
language, enabled the young orator to en- 


Cap. 24. 
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rich his Latin ſtile more than he could 
have otherwiſe done; yet I think it is im- 
poſſible but that, by daily practice upon 
feigned ſubjects, a man ſhould acquire 
a ſtile of ſpeaking very different from 
the ſtile of real buſineſs; And it is from 
thence that Cicero, though he practiſed 
chiefly even with Greek rhetoricians, has 
derived theſe faults which are to be ob- 
ſerved in the ſtile of his orations. 


Of theſe faults I have ſpoken at ſome 
length in my. third volume, particular- 
ly in the ſixth and ſeventh chapters, 
and ſhall ſay ſomething more before 1 
conclude this chapter. Here I will only add 
ſome general reflections upon thoſe figures 
of compoſition which affect the ſound. 


That the ear is pleaſed with a ſimilarity 
which it perceives in ſounds, if they be 
diſtinguiſhed by proper intervals, and not 
continued without any ſuch diſtinction, is 
a fact that cannot be denied, It is in this 
way that the Greek and Latin verſe pleaſes 
us, by the lame rhythm returning at the 
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ſame intervals: And our own verſe pleaſes 
us by the ſame number of ſyllables, ac- 
cented in the ſame way, returning at 
certain intervals, And in proſe, the fi- 
gures I have mentioned in the 6th chapter 
of the zd volume above quoted, ſuch as 
repetition, paronomaſia, and pariſoſis, pleaſe 
us in the ſame manner. But all figures, 
which only affect the ſound, ought to be 
very ſparingly uſed in ſpeeches of real bu- 
ſineſs, and bufineſs often of the greateſt 
importance, ſuch as deliberations upon 
public affairs, or trials, upon the iſſue of 
which the life or fortune of a citizen may 
depend. In ſuch orations it is the figures 
of the ſenſe, according to the diviſion I 
have made of figures , that ought to be 
chiefly uſed, And in general, the beſt 
compoſitions of every kind are thoſe which 
draw the attention of the reader, not to 
the words, but to the matter : For what- 
ever attention is beſtowed upon the words, 
may be ſaid to be loſt as to the matter, 


* P. 115. of this volume. 
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which, in every compoſition of any value, 
ought to be principal, | 


There was one thing, however, in an- 
tient oratory, which, though reſpecting 
the ſound only, was very much attended 
to by the orators, and, I think, with very 
good reaſon: And that was, the numbers, 
or rhythm, as it is more properly called *. 
Of the rhythm of the antient proſe I have 
treated at ſome length in the 5th chapter 
of the 2d book of this volume, to which 
I refer my readers. It is a rhythm com- 
poſed of the ſame feet as the rhythm of 
verſe is, but very different in this reſpec, 
that it was not exactly meaſured as the 
verſe was, and did not return at certain 
intervals; nor did the feet, of which it 
was compoſed, follow one another in any 
certain order, as in verſe: But, as Cicero 
has told us, all the different feet are 
mixed together in this proſe rhythm, but 
not without a choice or ſelection of cer- 
tain feet rather than others upon certain 


# P. 156. of this volume. 
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occaſions, which Cicero has explained at 
conſiderable length“. And, inſtead of 
that uniformity which we obſerve in the 
antient verſe, and without which it would 
not be verſe, there was a very great va- 
riety; for, as the Halicarnaſian has told 
us, the placing words of the ſame rhythm 
near to one another, was avoided f. It 
was therefore a beauty which did not ſtick 
out, or eminebat extra corpus orationis, as 
Petronius expreſſes it. And though it 
muſt have been felt by all, who had ears 
to hear, yet Cicero could not give a rea- 
ſon why it pleaſed ſo much 1; and he 
tells us ||, that there were ſome who de- 
nied that it exiſted, But Cicero, though 
he cannot give a reaſon why theſe num- 
bers pleaſe ſo much, has not the leaft 
doubt of their exiſtence ; and he goes ſo 
far as to ſay, that a man who does not 


® Orator, cap. 63. and following. 
+ Vol. 2d. of this work, p, 382. 
+ Orator. cap. 55. 


] Ibid, cap. 54. 
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perceive them does not deſerve to be cal- 
led a man *. | 


But though Cicero has treated very ful- 
ly of the rhythm of rhetorical compoſition, 
he has not ſaid a word of the melody of it, 
though that muſt. have been perceived in 
the pronunciation as much as the rhythm, 
and have given equal if not ſuperior plea- 
ſure to the hearer. For this | can give no 
other reaſon, than that the Latins, not be- 
ing ſo mulical a people as the Greeks, did 
not attend-ſo much to the melody of their 
language: For that the Latins had acute 
and grave accents, as well as the Greeks, 
cannot be doubted, though they had not 
the ſame variety in accenting their ſyllables 
that the Greeks had; for they never laid 
an acute accent upon the laſt ſyllable of a 
word, which the Greeks frequently did, 
What, therefore, the Halicarnaſhan reckons 
a great beauty in the compoſition of De- 
moſthenes, and mentions among the firſt 


* P. 159. of this volume. 
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things that diſtinguiſh his ſtile“, I mean 
the Þ-auty of his melody, Cicero does not 
ſo much as mention. And yet J think it 
is abſolutely neceſſary, that if there be a 
melody in a language, the order and ar- 
rangement of the tones muſt give a beau- 
ty and variety to the pronunciation, as well 
as the order and arrangement of the ſhort 
and long ſyllables: And accordingly the 
Halicarnaſſian requires that there ſhould be 
the ſame variety in the melody as in the 
rhythm ; ſo that words accented in the ſame 
way ſhould not be put together, any more 
than words of the ſame rhythm f. And 
he further ſeems to have thought that 
there was an expreſſion of ſentiment by 
the melody as well as by the rhythm: And 
therefore he ipeaks of a noble melody, and 
a rhythm of dignity 4. Here, therefore, 
we have two beauties of the pronunciation 
Joined together, but which are ſo incorpo- 


* See vol. 2d. of this work, p. 382. 
+ Ibid. | 
+ Ibid. 
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rated with language as not at all to ſtick 
out, or to have any appearance of ſwell or 
affectation of pomp. The firſt orator who 
excelled in this way was, as the Halicarnaſ- 


ſian tells us, Lyſias, who, he ſays, was the 


beſt compoſer of plain ſpeech without me- 
tre, having invented a particular harmony 
for ſuch a compoſition, by which the ſound 
of the words was both adorned and ſweet- 
ened, without any appearance of ſtudy or 
art *®, As no author expreſſes himſelf 
better upon ſuch ſubjects, 1 have given 
his words in the note below ef, where 
the reader will obſerve, that, though 
Lyſias ſweetened the pronunciation very 
much by his harmonious compoſition, his 
ſtile appeared to be altogether like to com- 


mon ſpeech, though exceedingly different 


De Lyha Fudicium, ſect. 3. 
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from it, which I think is the beſt account 
that can be given of any ſtile in proſe, 
And there is another paſſage in this work 
of the Halicarnaſſian (ſet. 8.) where he 
commends Lyſias for excelling in the 
greateſt art of a ſpeaker or writer, namely, 
the concealing of art; ſo that what has 
coſt the compoſer the greateſt pains and la- 
bour, appears to be altogether without ſtu- 
dy or art. And I am convinced, as I have 
faid *, that if I had lived in that age, and 
had had an ear as delicate as the Athenian, 
1 ſhould have been as much, or even more 
pleaſed with the found, not to ſpeak of the 
ſenſe or matter, of the orations of De- 
moſthenes pronounced by himſelf, than 
with the verſes of Homer repeated by the 


8 rhapſodiſts. 


It was in this way, as the Halicarnaſſian 
tells us, in a paſſage which I have tranſ- 
lated , that Demoſthenes made muſic of 


* P, 161. of this volume. 
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his ſpeeches, differing from the common 
muſic not ſo much in kind as in degree, 
By this mulic, he ſays, the ear was delight- 
ed with the melody, and moved by the 
rhythm; and at the ſame time that it was 
proper and ſuited to the ſubject, it had 
that variety without which no work of art 
can pleaſe. And it was an ornament to 
the ſpeech, of tuch a kind, that it could 
not draw the attention of the reader from 
the matter to the words, any more than a 
ſong would do, if the muſic of it be ſim- 
ple and not too complicated and artificial, 
which is often the caſe of the muſic of the 
ſongs of the Italian opera: But on the 
contrary, by pleaſing the ear ſo much, it 
will make the matter have the greater im- 
preſſion upon the hearers. And in this 
way he has made a ſtile, of which no part 
is not ſome way adorned and varied from 
common ſpeech “, not by tropes or figures 
of ipeech, of which Demoſthenes is more 
ſparing than any other orator | know; but 
by melody and rhythm, and that variety 


P. 162. of this volume. 
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of arrangement of his words, by which, 
as I have ſhewn elſewhere *, not only he 
pleaſes the ear, but conveys the meaning 
more forcibly, 


Of the melody of ſpeech, Cicero, as 1 
have ſaid, does not appear to me to have 
had fo much as an idea. The rhythm he 
ſtudied much : And there is no doubt a 
great deal of ornament of that kind in his 
orations. Whether in it he has ſucceeded 
better than Demoſthenes, I have not an ear 
that can judge. All I can ſay is, that by 
the compoſition of Demoſthenes the ſenſe 
is better conveyed to me than by that of 
Cicero, But it is by the figures of which 
I have treated in the 6th chapter of vo- 
lume 3d, ſuch as repetition, paronomaſia, 
and pariſoſis, that he has choſen to diſtin- 
guiſh his ſtile from common ſpeech, with- 
out adding any thing to the ſenſe or 
emphaſis, but on the contrary ; and in- 
ſtead of pleaſing the ear with variety, he 
tires and diſguſts it by a diſagreeable ſame- 


* In the 3d. diſſertation annexed to vol. ad. 
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neſs in the compoſition. Of this kind of 


unmeaning repetition, I have given an ex- 
ample from the oration pro Archia Poeta “, 
where we have the word quantum five 
times repeated, without adding any thing 
to the ſenſe, and merely for the pleaſure of 
the ear; but in which he has not, in my 
opinion, ſucceeded. There is a paſſage in 
the ſame oration pro Archia Poeta, in 
praiſe of the Hhumaniores literae, which I 
have alſo quoted t, where there is a ſen- 
tence, (for I cannot call it a period, having 
nothing of the roundneſs and compactneſs 
of a period), divided into fix or ſeven 
ſhort members, of the ſame form and 
ſtructure, correſponding exactly to one 
another. This, no doubt, gives a cer- 
tain concinnity and prettineſs to the ſen- 

tence; but I hold it to be a puerility in 
ſtile, ſuch as is not to be found in Demoſt- 
henes, or in any good Greek writer. And 
in his famous oration pro Milone, com- 


Vol. 3d. p. 80. 
+ Ibid. p go. 
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poſed by him when he was in the fulneſs 
of years and glory, (not when he was 
young, and defended Sextus Roſcius Ame- 
rinus, where, upon the ſubject of the pu- 
niſhment of parricide, we have a number 
of very pretty little conceits thrown toge- 
ther, which he himſelf did not approve of 
when his judgment was more mature “), 
there is not only a ſtring of antithe- 
ſes T, but the words are made to an- 
ſwer all exactly to one another, both in 
the form of the caſe and tenſe, and in the 
ſound ; ſo that it is really a kind of poe- 
try, and rhyming poetry: For not on- 
ly the words terminate with the ſame ſyl- 
lable, like our rhymes, ſuch as ſcripta and 
nata ; but with two ſyllables, like the Ita- 
lian rhymes. Thus you have dicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, correſponding to other 
three words terminated by the ſame two 
ſyllables, arripuimus, hauſimus, expreſſimus ; 
and there are other two rhymes of the 
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ſme kind, inſtituti and imbuti. And from 
what he has ſaid in his Orator, ad M. 
Brutum, and elſewhere “, it is evident that 
he ſtudied ſuch gingling of words, and 
thought them a beauty of ſtile, 


Not only did Cicero, in this manner, 
make the ſound of the rhetorical ſtile poe- 
tical, but he has figured the ſenſe and matter 
with ſuch poetical figures as exclamation, 
TPOwToTAH a, and Siaturwors, or particular 
and picturgſque deſcriptions of things. Of 
theſe figures I have ſpoken pretty fully in 
the ſixth chapter of my third volume, and 
have quoted ſeveral examples of them from 
Cicero, and obſerved, that in ſome of 
them, particularly exclamation, he is more 
figurative than even Homer; and I have 
given a long quotation from him of the 
uſe of the laſt mentioned figure , where 
we have a picture moſt accurately drawn; 


. 
See the paſſages quoted in vol. 3d, p. 88. and 


following. 


+ Vol. 3d. p. 119. 
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but it is not what the French call the bell: 
nature, which 1s there painted, but quite 
the contrary, 


Upon the whole, I agree perfectly with 
the Halicarnaſſian in his opinion of De- 
moſthenes, whom he prefers to all the o- 
ther orators of Greece : And particularly 
he admires his compoſition, (the greateſt 
art of ſtile), in which he was allowed to 
excel by all his cotemporaries, even by his 


_ greateſt enemy Mſchines “. But, as to Ci- 


cero, I differ ſo much from Quintilian, that 
what he ſays of him, ://e demum ſe profeciſſe 


ſeiat, cui Cicero walde placet, I would 


reverſe in this way, and ſay, ille demum 


fe profecifſe ſciat, cui Cicero non placet, I 


ſpeak of him as an orator, for in his criti- 
cal and philoſophical works I admire his 
ſtile very much: And I do not retract what 
I have ſaid | in praiſe of his dialogue De 
Oratore, which 1 ſtill think an admirable 


Vol. 4th. of this work, book 2d. chap, 7. 


+ Dionyſius De admiranda vi dicendi in Demoſthene, 
cap. 35» 
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compoſition, both for matter and ſtile. 
I have lately read the diſcourſe which he 
puts into the mouth of the elder Cato, 
upon the ſubject of old age, and which J 
would recommend to the ſtudy of every 
man as far advanced in life as I am, Ic 
is one of the fineſt things in the Latin 
language, and I do not wonder that Theo- 
dorus Gaza made it the only example of any 
work tranſlated from Latin into Greek, by 
the learned Greeks who were then in Italy“. 
And 1 am perſuaded, thoſe faults that I 
have obſerved in his orations, aroſe from 
his practiſing declamation, in which more 
attention muſt neceffarily be given to the 
words than to the things which have no real 
exiſtence, but are mere fictions 7. And there 
is a copiouſneſs of words, and of good 
words too, in all his works, ſuch as is 
not to be found in any other Latin author; 
and therefore 1 would adviſe every man, 
who deſires to form a good Latin ſtile, to 


gee vol. Ath. p. 335. and 336 


+ See what one Montanus has ſaid further upon this 
abject, vol. 3d. p. 256. and 257. 
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ſtudy his works diligently. This I find 


has been done by ſome late Italian writers 
in Latin, particularly one Politus, a pro- 
feſſor in the Piae Scholae of Florence, who 
has given us a tranſlation of ſeveral books 
of Euſtathius's Commentary upon Homer, 
with ſome dedications, prefaces, and differ- 
tations, written in excellent Latin. It 1s a 
work that he has carried no further than 
the fifth book of the Iliad ; but, imperfect 
as it is, I recommend it very much to the 
young ſtudent of Greek, who may not be 
ſo learned in the language as to underſtand 
Euſtathius without a tranſlation and notes. 
But not only is the ſtudy of Cicero uſeful 
for enabling a man to form a good Latin 
ſtile, but it will give him a taſte for a rich 
and copious ſtile in any other language. 


Chap. IL. Prconzaer LANGUAGE. 30g 


„ 


Julius Caeſar a greater orator than Cicero, 
— tis eloquence is praiſed by Cicero under 
the characters of Brutus and Pomponius 
Atticus. Natural advantages which 
Caeſar had, and which contributed much 
to make him excel as an orator :—firſt his 
birth—then his military genus—the 
beauty of his perſon—a fine voice, and a 
graceful dignified action.ä— 0 all theſe 
advantages Caefar joined great applica- 
tion to the art.—Studied at Mitylene un- 
der a great maſter, Cratippus, and prac- 
ticed daily rhetorical exerciſes.— His 

Speaking the moſt elegant of all the Latin 
orators,—T his not owing ſo much to his 
domeſtic education as to his deep learning. 
ie wrote a book upon the Latin lan- 
guage, addreſſed to Cicero.—Pure Lati- 
nity the ground work of oratory,—This 
formerly learned by imitation of thoſe wha 


ſpoke well, —But the language, now cor- 
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rupted by the conflux of ſtrangers, to be 
reflored only by art and ſcience.—-T hbeſe 
Caeſar applied, and in that way he be- 
came ſo great an orator, joining the or- 
naments of eloquence with the purity of 

language, —Conclufion of the eulogium of 
Caeſar's eloquence from the mouth of At- 
ticus, —Caeſar was the Pericles of Rome. 
Ae comes up to the idea of a perfect 
orator. —And he was hkewiſe the great- 
eſt and moſt amiable man of whom we 
read in hiſtory. | 


LTHOUGH Cicero be the greateſt 
Orator of Rome, whoſe ſpeeches 
have come down to us, yet I think I ſhould 
not do juſtice ro the Roman eloquence, if 
I did not mention an orator of theirs, who, 
in my judgment, muſt have excelled Ci- 
cero very much, though no orations of his 
have been preſerved, nor any thing of 
that kind, except ſome ſpeeches, which he 
tells us he made to his ſoldiers, but which 
we cannot compare with the orations of 
Cicero, The orator I mean is Julins Cae- 
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ſar, of whoſe excellence, as an hiſtorian, I 
have ſpoken in the preceding volume; and 
I think he excelled all his countrymen as 
much or more in oratory, than he did in 
writing hiſtory, I ſhall give an account of 
his eloquence from Cicero, who, I think, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be partial to him ; 
for he was of an oppoſite party in the ſtate, 
and, if he was not acceſſory to his murder, 
he at leaſt approved of it. It is in his 
Brutus, or book De Claris Oratoribus, that 
he ſpeaks of Caeſar as an orator; and in- 
troduces both Brutus and Pomponius Atti- 
eus praiſing him highly. 


Caeſar had more advantages from na- 
ture to qualify him for excelling in that 
art than any other Roman we read of. In 
the firſt place, he was of high birth, being 
of an heroic race; for he was deſcended 
of one of thoſe Trojan families, which, the 
Halicarnaſſian tells us, were ſtill preſerved 
in Rome at the time he wrote, to the num- 
ber of fifty“; and of the chief of them» 


a Antiquilat. lib. 1. caps 85. 
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for he was deſcended of their king Xneas*, 
And as I hold that there is a great diffe- 
rence of races and families in our own 
ſpecies, as well as in every other ſpecies of 
animals, this was a great advantage which 
Caeſar had over Cicero ; and he was ſupe- 
rior to him in another reſpect, that he had 
an heroic ſpirit worthy of his birth, was a 
ſoldier as well as an orator, and the greateſt 
general of his age. He had, too, great ad- 
vantages of perſon; Velleius Paterculus ſays, 
that he was formd omnium civium excellenti/- 
imus f. He had likewiſe a ſplendid voice, 


* Suetonius, in his life of Caefar, cap. 6. tells us 
that he ſpoke a funeral oration upon his aunt Julia and 
his wife Cornelia: © Et in Amitae quidem laudatione, 
de ejus ac patris ſui utraque origine, ſic refert. 
t Amitac meae, Juliac, maternum genus ab regibus or- 
« tum, paternum cum diis immortalibus conjunctum eſt : 
Nam ab Anco Marcio ſunt Marcii reges, quo nomine 
« fuit mater; a Venere Julii, cujus gentis familia eſt 
« noſtra. Eſt ergo in genere, et ſanctitas regum, qui 
t plurimum inter homines pollent, et ceremonia Deo- 
« rum, quorum ipfi in poteſtate ſunt reges.“ 


+ Lib. 2. cap. 41. I will give the whole paſſage 
from Velleius, who writes good Latin, and, as he lived 
ſo near to the time of Julius Caeſar, that is, under Au- 
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as Cicero tells us, and great grace and dignity 
in his action“. With theſe advantages from 
nature, joined with his great genius and ex- 
traordinary abilities, it was impoſſible that 
he ſhould not have excelled in the orato- 
rial art, if he gave ſufficient application to 
it: And that he did ſo, Cicero atteſts by 
what he makes Brutus ſay, that he ſaw 
him at Mytilene learning the art from one 
Cratippus, who, he ſays, was a great friend 
of Cicero, And he adds, that he learned 
with great application, omitting every o- 
ther ſtudy, and was every day employed 


puſtus and Tiberius, he muſt be ſuppoſed to be very 
well informed concerning the particulars he relates of 
Caeſar. Hic nobiliſſima Juliorum genitus familia, 
© et, quod inter omnes antiquiſſimos conſtabat, ab An- 
© chiſe ac Venere deducens genus, forma omnium ci- 
Cyium excellentiſſimus, vigore animi acerrinus, muni- 
« ficentiac effuſiſſimus, animo ſuper humanam et natu- 
ram et fidem evectus, magnitudine cogitationum, ce- 
leritate bellandi, patientia periculorum, magno illi 
t Alexandro, ſed ſobrio neque jracundo, fimillimus,” 


De Claris Oratoribus, cap. 71. 
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in rhetorical exerciſes “; and in this way 
he acquired a great copiouſneſs of choice 
words f. And Cicero makes Atticus ſay, 
that of all the Latin orators, he was the 


molt elegant ſpeaker |; which, ſays Atti- 


cus, was not fo much owing to his domeſ- 
tic education, though that was not wanting 
neither, but to much deep learning which 
he had acquired by great ſtudy and dili- 
gence, and which made him excell ſo 
much in the art of language || ; and here 
he takes occaſion to mention a book which 
Caeſar had written upon the Latin lan- 
guage, and addreſſed to Cicero. And he 
makes the ſame Atticus ſay a little after, 
that the ground-· work and foundation of the 
oratorial art is a pure and correct Latinity $ 
which thoſe, who formerly poſſeſſed it, did 
not owe to art or ſcience, but to a good habit 


of ſpeaking, which they had formed by 


De Claris Oratsribus, cap. 71. 
+ Ibid, 

+ Ibid. 72. 

[| Ibid, 

$ Ibid, cap. 74- 
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imitation of thoſe who ſpoke well; for 
good ſpeaking as well as virtue was the 
praiſe of that age. But, ſays he, now by 
the conflux of ſtrangers, who ſpeak ill, the 
© language bdth of Rome and Greece is 
much altered for the worſe, To correct 
this abuſe, and reſtore the language to its 
* purity, art and ſcience muſt, like a touch- 
* ſtone, be applied, and in that way bad 
* uſe muſt be corrected ®, Now this 
rule Caeſar has applied, and in that way 
has purified and refined his language; and 
* when, to this elegance of words, (which, 
* though you be no orator, but only a free 
born Roman citizen, is neceſſary), he joins 
* the ornaments of eloquence, he may be 
* ſaid to ſet a well painted picture in a good 
* light.” And he concludes his eulogium 
with the higheſt praiſe which I think he 
has yet beſtowed upon him, and which I 
will give in the words he puts into the 
mouth of Atticus: * Splendidam quan- 
* dam, minimeque veteratoriam rationem 


De Claris Oratoribus, cap. 74 


9 
by 
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* dicend!1 tenet, voce, motu ; forma etiam 
magnifica et generoſa quodammodo.” Ss 
that he excelled in voice and action, the 
chief quality of an orator : His form was 
noble, magnificent, and generous; and his 
manner of ſpeaking liberal, without the ap- 
pearance of cunning or art, This account 
of his ſpeaking, I think, may be depended 
upon, as coming from men who muſt have 
often heard him ſpeak ; and there were alſo 
ſeveral of his orations that were publiſhed 
and read by them“. In ſhort, I think Julius 
Caeſar muſt have been ſuch an orator in 
Rome as Pericles was in Athens; and he 
muſt, 1 think, have come up to my idea 
of a perfect orator , that is, a man who has 
an underſtanding and elevation of mind 
ſuperior to his audience, and which, there- 
fore, muſt ſtrike them with awe, He 
would not therefore ſhake and tremble as 
Cicero did, when he ſpake before the dregs 
of Romulus, as he calls them; though he 
would no doubt treat them with that appear- 
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ance at leaſt of reſpect which was neceſſary to 
perſuade them; nor would he uſe theſe pue- 
rile figures to pleaſe their ears, of antitheſes, 
and like ſounding periods and members of 
periods, which Cicero uſes ſo frequently, 


I will not repeat here, what I have faid 
elſewhere* of his great qualities; and I will 
conclude the chapter with ſaying, that he 
excelled ſo much both in acting and ſpeak- 
ing, that I hold him to be the greateſt man 
of whom we read in hiſtory, and at the 
ſame time the moſt amiable; for he was fo 
much beloved by his friends, that it was a 
common oath of theirs, Sic ego, wivente 
Cagſare, moriar. | 


Vol. 5. cap. 2. of book 1, 
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Of the Oratory of Demoſthenes, 
containing © Obſervations on his 
Matter and Stile. 


e H A F. I. 


Demoſthenes the greateſt orator in ant ient 
times, and greater than any that can be in 
modern.—Reaſons why it is impoſſible that 
any thing can be compoſed to be ſpoken, /a 
perfect as the compoſition of Demoſthenes, 
—The greateſt part of Demoſthenes loſt, 
as he is only read, not heard. —Praiſe of 
him by his rival Eſchines,-Of the na- 
tural defects of the bodily qualifications 
of Demoſthenes ;—his habit infirm. — 
his voice weak ;—and his articulation 
imperſect.— O / the wonderful induſtry 
and application by which he ſupplicd 
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thoſe natural defects; —ſuch as ſhutting 
himſelf up for months together in a ha- 
bitation under ground—and ſpeaking 
with pebbles in his mouth :—By theſe 
means he overcame nature, and trans- 
formed himſelf into another man.—#He 
could not have done ſo, if he had not had 


a genius which led him to the fludy of 


Rhetoric in preference to all other 
Audies.— The occaſion upon which he 
 ſhewed this natural propenſity. —Of the 
education he had as an orator, —He 
may be ſaid to have been ſelf-taught. 
— He began the practice of the art, 
not in the ſchool of declamation, but 
zb ith real buſineſs :—Did not attend Jo- 
crates but Iſaeus ; and ſtudied Thucydides. 
—The beſt leſſon of all, he got from a 
player. To practice what he had learn- 
ed from him, he ſhut himſelf up in a 
ſubterraneous habitation, —ffudied there 
the melody and rhythm of ſpeech, - and 


to compoſe in periods. 
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COME now to ſpeak of Demoſthenes, 


the greateſt orator in antient times 
of thoſe who have left any monuments 
behind them, that are come down to us, 
and greater than any orator can be in mo- 
dern times; for though we may write ve- 
ry well, and compoſe what for the matter 
is excellent, yet the modern languages do 
not furniſh materials of which we can 
make a compoſition to be ſpoken, ſuch as 
that of Demoſthenes : For there is a ſweet- 
neſs and variety in the ſound of the Greek 
language, at the ſame time an arrangement 
of the words ſo various, as muſt have gi- 
ven great pleafure to the ear, and likewiſe 
conveyed the ſenſe more emphatically and 
forcibly than could otherwiſe have been 
conveyed, as I think I have elſewhere 
ſthewn *, And when we join to all this 
the melody and rhythm of the Greek 
language, of the beauty of which, as we 
never heard it pronounced, we can hardly 
form an idea, I think it is not going too 


* Diſſertation 3d. annexed to vol. 2d. of this work. 
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far to ſay, that it is impoſſible, by the na- 
ture of things, to compole any thing in 
our language, or in any modern language, 
which will pleaſe ſo much when ſpoken, as 
the language of Demoſthenes, who, as it is 
well known, excelled ſo much in action 
and pronunciation, that Valerius Maximus 
ſays very properly, that in Demoſthenes, 
as we have him, magna pars Demeſthens 
abeſt; quod legitur potius quam auditur *, 
And when his rival Zſchines read to the 
people of Rhodes (the place ro which he 
retired after his baniſhment) Demoſthe- 
ncs's oration for Cteſiphon, and read it no 
doubr better than any man now living 
can read it, they admiring it very much, 
How much more, ſays he, would you 
* have admired it, if you had heard him 
* pronounce it.” 


Thoſe, therefore, who have formed their 
taſte of ſtile upon ſuch authors as Demoſt- 
henes, will not, when they write or ſpeak 


* Lib. 8. LIE" o. 
Vol. VI. SC 
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Englith, beſtow much pains upon the or- 
naments of language, knowing that they 
never can make a compoſition: of that 
kind which will pleaſe even themſelves, 
compared with that of Demoſthenes, Their 
only ſtudy, therefore, with regard to lan- 
guage, will be to expreſs themſelves in 
proper words, and as ſignificant of their 
meaning as any they can tad, They will 
take care not to make their ſtile poerical 
by the frequent ule of epithets, which are 
the proper ornaments of poetry: and they 
will uſe none that are merely ornamental, 
and not tending to inforce the ſenſe or 
the argument. Neither will they abound 
in autitheſes or metaphors. But, above all, 
they will avoid the affectation of any thing 
like numbers in Engliſh proſe; of which 
every ſcholar muſt know that our language 
is incapable. In this reſpect a great author 
in Engliſh is faulty, I mean Lord Shaftſ- 
bury, as 1 have elſewhere obſerved “*; 
where I have ſhewn, that by concluding 
his ſentences with two, and ſometimes three 


* Vel. 3d. p. 284, and following, 
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nouns, and their attendant epithets, he has 
given a kind of dancing cadence to his ſtile, 
to which you may bear time, But I have done 
this author the juſtice to obſerve, that this 
fault is only to be found in his Miſcellanies, 
and ſome other pieces he has written; but 
in his dialogue, entitled the Morialiſts, he 
has not wantoned with words in that man- 
ner, but the ſtile of it is chaſte and ſober “. 
It is therefore true what I have obſerved 
elſewhere , and here repeat, that if we 
have a mind to adorn our prole ſtile in 
Engliſh, it ſhould be chicfly by compoſi- 
tion in periods, which, if well compoſ- 
ed, will not only make the ſtile more a- 


* Vol. 4th. p. 365. and 393. The reader perhaps 
may think it worth his while to read the whole chap- 
ter, which is upon the ſubject of this dialogue of Lord 
Shaftſbury, where 1 think 1 have beſtowed juſt praiſe 
upon the noble author, who, by this work, has, in my 
opinion, done a great deal of honour, not only to the 
Engliſh nation, but to modern times, which have pro- 
duced nothing of the dialogue kind, (a compoſition of 
the greateſt beauty when well executed), that can be 
compared with it, 


P. 166. and the paſſages there referred to. 
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greeable to the ear when read or ſpoken, 
but will convey the ſenſe more forcibly. 
But even in periods we may abound too 
much, and by that make our compoſition 
too uniform, and without that variety 


which is required to make every work of 


art beautiful. No man ever compoſed bet- 
ter periods than Demoſthenes ; bur all his 
{tile is not periodiſed, and there are thrown 
in, amongſt his periods, many ſhort ſen- 
tences, commonly in the form of interro- 
cations. And in that reſpect his ſtile is 
very different from that of another Athe- 
nian orator, Iſocrates, whoſe compoſition is 
almoſt all in periods: And I would further 
obſerve, upon this fubject, that periods are 
more proper for the oratorial, than for any 
other ſtile; and they are undoubtedly very 
proper for collecting together the ſeveral 
propoſitions of which an argument may 


. conſiſt, and bringing them out with great 


force in the end of the period, But in the 
hiſtorical and didactic ſtile they ſhould be 
more ſparingly uſed. Livy, in his Narra- 
tive, has, as I have elſewhere obſerved *, 


Vol. sth. p. 230. 
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too many periods, and ſo compoſed as of- 
ten to make his ſtile perplexed and ob- 
ſcure. Of the didaQtic ſtile I think Ari- 
ſtotle is the moſt perfect model. Now, in 
his works there is hardly any thing you 
can call a period, excepting the beginning 
of ſome of them, which he has adorned in 
that way; particularly, he has uſhered in 
his book upon Poetry with a period very 
well compoſed, and which, I think, ſhews 
that he could have compoſed in periods, if 
the ſubje& had required it ©, 


To conclude this ſubject of the orna- 
ment of language I think it is true what 


* He begins his book of Poetry thus: Neg remrurys 
RUTH T5 Ka. 7 1. De EUTTHS, HT A7 "EXXTTOY ATT 
xπ Tu; ts ouviclacla Tovg vdo 61 MHIAACE KAEAMS H „ 
reine tr. 5 x TOTAVv X21 TOrwY £0TL en 0440485 dF ry 
*g r "aXNWv, r Tis avTh; ter. mibodev, Atywmin, S- 
{{4V04, £4T& , rgewrov e TeATOY. And he begins his 
Philoſophy of Nature, or ®vomn axgeaci, as he calls it, 
with a ſtill longer period, having a parentheſis in it of 
ſome length. There is alſo a period in the beginning 
of his treatiſe De Anima, much ſhorter, but very well 
compoſed. The reſt of his ſtile is all plain didactic, 
without any ornament of the words or of the compo- 
ſition. 
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I have ſaid above“, that in Rhetoric, as well 
as in other arts, the greateſt art is to con- 
ceal art; for if the ſtile appear to be much 
laboured, it will not pleaſe a critic of good 
taſte, even though the art be good ; but if 
it be not ſo, which I obſerve is often the 
caſe, the author will appear to have la- 
boured to write ill, which I think the 
greateſt fault that any author can have. 


That there are certain qualities of body 
required for the practice of oratory, not ne- 
ceſſary in any other of the fine arts, I have 
elſewhere obſerved : Now, in theſe, and 
ſome of them of the greateſt importance 
too, Demoſthenes was by nature very de- 
ficient ; and as he ſupplied thoſe natural 
defects by wonderful induſtry and applica- 
tion, he may be ſaid to have in that reſpect 
more merit than any other great orator e- 
ver had. 


He was very infirm of body, ſo infirm, 
that he did not frequent the Palaeſtra 


2 P. 203. + Vol. 4th, p. 285. 
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when he was young, as all the other 
citizens of Athens of the ſame rank did; 
and for that reaſon he was thought 
to be of a character ſoft and effemi- 
nate, from whence he had the nick- 
name of Bar, the name of a muſician 
who was remarkably delicate and effemi- 
nate“. The natural conſequence of this 
infirmity of his habit was, that his voice 
was weak, which was a very great defect 
in an orator who was to ſpeak to ſo many 
thouſands of people: For an antient ora- 
tor, who ſpoke to the people of Athens 
or Rome aſſembled, or a general who ha- 
rangued a whole army, muſt have had a 
voice, ſuch as I doubt is not now to be 
heard“. He was alſo ſo ſhort-winded, 
that he could not ſpeak a period of any 
length: And his articulation was natu- 


* Libanius the ſophiſt, in an epiſtle addreſſed to the 
proconſul Montius, 


+ Dapper, in his deſcription of the Archipelago 
Iſlands, quoted by M. de Buffon, vol. 3d, p. 442. ſays, 
that in ſome of theſe iſlands the inhabitants have their 
voices ſo ſtrong, that they can converſe with one ano- 
ther at the diſtance of a quarter of a league, and ſome» 
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. 


rally ſo defective, that he could not pro- 
nounce R, the firſt letter of the name of 
his art. 


Theſe ſo great defects he cured by ap- 
plication and induſtry, ſuch as would ap- 


times of a whole league. In the heroic age of Greece, 
when they had not the uſe in their armies of trumpets 
or drums to give ſignals, the epithet which Homer 
gives to ſome of his heroes, of gen «y«0o;, was a great 
praiſe, as it was only by the voice that any command 
could be given.— And here we may obſerve, in paſſing, 
how ſtrictly Homer obſerves the manners of the age 
(or the cglume, as the Italians call it) of which he 
writes: For though the caan:44, or trumpet, was known 
in his time, and is accordingly mentioned by him in 
one of his ſimilies, yet he does not ſpeak of it as uſed 
in the Trojan war. See Euſtathius's Commentary, p. 
1139. lin. 5 2. where he ſpeaks of other things that 
were in uſe in Homer's time, and which he likewiſe 
mentions in his ſimilies; but does not ſay that they 
were uſed in the heroic times. Virgil is not ſo accu- 
rate in this reſpect ; for he makes men fight upon horſe- 
back in that age; which they could not do, for a very 
good reaſon, that the horſes were not able to carry men 
of their ſize in war, or upon a journey, though ſome- 
times they mounted them occaſionally and for a ſhort 


way, as Diomede and Ulyſſes did the horſes of Rheſus, 
— Iliad 10. 
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pear incredible, if it were not very well 
vouched. He was in uſe to ſhut himſelf 
up, for two or three months together, in a 
dark habitation under ground, (which Plu- 
tarch ſays was to be ſeen in his time), with 
one half of his head ſhaven, that he might 
not go abroad or be ſeen by any body. 
There he amended the defect in his articu- 
lation, aud learned to pronounce the letter 
R as well as any body elſe. He practiſed 
there alſo, as Plutarch informs us, the com- 
polition of ſentences and periods: And it 
was in this retreat that I ſuppoſe he praQiced 
a very ſtrange method, by which it is ſaid he 
improved his pronunciation: It was by 
ſpeaking with pebbles in his mouth, which 
no doubt would coſt him a great effort ; 
but the conſequence of it would be, that 
he would ſpeak more diſtinctly and arti- 


culately when the pebbles were out of his 


mouth, than he could otherwiſe have 
done. 


The ſhortneſs of his wind he cured by 
going up aſcents quickly, and at the ſame 
Vor. VI. 21 
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time pronouncing many verſes in one 
breath ; by which exerciſe he enabled him- 
ſelf ro pronounce without ſtop or heſita- 
tion, una continuatione verborum, as Cicero 
ſays, thoſe beautiful long periods which 
we find in his Orations, And to accuſtom 
himſelf to bear the noiſe and tumult of the 
people aſſembled, he uſed to declaim upon 
the ſea ſhore, amid the noiſe of the waves 
breaking upon the rocks, In this way 
he fought againſt nature, as Valerius Max- 
imus ſays, and overcame her by obſtinate 
perſeverance; and he adds, /raque alte- 
rum Demoſthenem mater, alterum induſtria 
enixa eff *, 


He could not, I think, have thus trium- 
phed over nature, nor transformed himſelf 
ſo much as he did, if he had not had a 
violent propenſity for the art, and a genius 
that led him to the practice of it, neglect- 
ing all other ſtudies. And accordingly we 
are told by Plutarch, that when he was 


very young, ſeeing a great confluence of 


» Valer. Maxim, lib, 8. cap. 7. 
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people gathered together, to hear a famous 
orator of thoſe days called Calliſtratus, he 
deſired leave of his pedagogue to be one 
of his hearers. And accordingly having, 
with the aſſiſtance of the pedagogue, got 
into the court of juſtice, he was ſo charm- 
ed with the oratory of Calliſtratus, that he 
gave over every other ſtudy, and applied 


himſelf wholly to rhetoric “. And it was 


then, as it is ſaid, that he forſook Plato 
and the Academy, and addicted himſelf 
wholly to Oratory f. 


As to the education, that he had to qua- 
lify him to make ſo great a figure in Ora- 
tory, he may, I think, be ſaid to have been 
ſelf-taught, in the ſeveral ways above de- 
ſcribed. He was inſtructed, however, as Plu- 
tarch informs us, by a great Athenian orator 
of thoſe times, Iſaeus, whom he admired and 
followed; for he had no occaſion to travel 
as far as Cicero did, for inſtruction in the 
art, which was better practiſed in Athens 


* Plutarch's Life of Demoſthenes, in the beginning. 
+ Aulus Gellius, lib..3. cap. 13. 
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at that time than any where elſe in the 
world. He appears, too, to have inform- 
ed himſelf of the ſtile and manner of Peri- 
cles, whom he is ſaid to have imitated ; 
ſo that he formed himſelf upon the mo- 
del of one of the greateſt orators that, I 
believe, ever exiſted . He began the 
practice of the art, not as Cicero did, by 
declaiming on fictitious cauſes, but with real 
bufineſs: For as foon as he was of age, he 
profecuted his tutors for mal- adminiſtration 
of his eſtate, and recovered ſomething from 
them, but much ſhort of what they had 
embezzled f. He did not attend the 
ſchool of Iſocrates, becauſe, as Plutarch 
ſays, he could not afford to pay him. But 
I do not think that he fuffered thereby any 
loſs; for though Iſocrates might have 
made of him ſuch a panegyrical orator as 
himſelf, he could not, by imitating him, 
have excelled ſo much in the judicial and 
the deliberative. He ſtudied Thucydides 
very much, and tranſcribed him, as it is 
ſaid, ſeveral times with his own hand, He 


* P. 316. 
+ Plutarch, in the Life of Demoſthenes. 
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learned from him, no doubt, that argu- 
mentative ſtile which is ſo eminent in De- 
moſthenes, and to comprehend fo much mat- 
ter in his periods; but his periods are much 
better compoſed than thoſe of Thucydides, 
and not ſo much crouded, and often ob- 
ſcured, with figures. 47157 


But the moſt important leſſon of all he 
got from a friend of his, who was a player, 
Satyrus by name. When he firſt began to 
ſpeak to the people he was very ill receiv- 
ed; for he could not pronounce his own pe- 
riods, full of matter and argument, ſo as 
to be diſtinctly underſtood : And one day 
he was ſo ill treated by the people, that he 
went out of the aſſembly with his head 
covered, It was then that his friend the 
player met him, to whom he complained, 
that though he had- applied more to the 
flady of ſpeaking than any other man, 
and had ſpent the prime of his life in it, 
yet he was not fo well heard by the peo- 
ple, as low ignorant men, who practiced 
other trades, ſuch as that of a failory 
and lived idly. and diſſolutely. What 
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you ſay is true, ſays Satyrus, And I 
will give you the reaſon for it, if you 


© will repeat me any verſes: that -you may 


remember of Sophocles or Euripides,” 
Accordingly Demoſthenes did repeat ſome 
of their verſes: And after he had done it, 
Satyrus pronounced the ſame verſes ; but 


. ſo much more gracefully, and with a tone 


and manner ſo different, that Demoſthenes 
hardly knew them to be the ſame: And 
in this way he learned that the ſtudy of 


the matter and compoſition of an oration 


ſignified little, if it was not well pronoun- 
ced, It was then, as Plutarch tells us, that 


he took to his ſubterraneous habitation; 
where he would have remained, as I have 


ſaid, for two or three months together, 
without going abroad or ſeeing any ſtran- 
ger. And when he came above ground; 
and mixed with the world, he would de- 
ſcend at times into his cave; and what 
ſpeeches he had heard made, he would re- 
collect and compoſe better in ſentences and 
periods. And then, no doubt, he would 
ſtudy that melody and rhythm which adorn- 
ed his ſpeeches ſo much, as the Halicarnas 
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ſian has obſerved. And it was after this 
converſation with his friend the player, 
that 1 ſuppoſe he practiſed before the glaſs, 
and had a ſword hung over his ſhoulders, 
in order to prevent his raiſing them too 
high, which he was in uſe to do, 


In this way was Demoſthenes formed ta 
be ſo great an orator, 


$35 Ta Onioix and. Book V. 
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The Matter mot valuable in every good 
writing,—This holds particularly of the 
orations of Demoſthenes.—-We cannot 
judge rightly of theſt orations, without 
knowing the political conduct of Demoſt- 
henes, and the ſlate of Athens at that 
time, —Of the original government of A- 
thens ; —firſt monarchical, then ariſtocrati- 
cal, and at laſt entirely popular. The coun- 
cil there did not controul the people, any 
more than the Senate in Rome. O the 
character of the Athenians: — A noble, mag- 
nanimous, diſintereſied people; —in later 
times the deliverer of Greece from the 
Perſians ;—ſhewed their great temper 
and moderation, as well as heroic bra- 
wvery.—The people of Athens corrupted 
by wealth and luxury: — They deſired 
to lie an eaſy and indolent life at the 
public expence.— This indulgence firft gi- 
ven them by Pericles, who introduced the 
theatrical money, which every citizen re- 
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carved. — After that, under different pre- 
tences, the whole money of their treaſury 
was given to the people; and, in the time 
of Demoſthenes, the whole expence of the 
fate was defrayed by the richer citizens. 
The conſequence of this miſuſe of public 
money, was to make the people effeminate 
and imdolent ;—did not fight themſelves, 
but employed mercenaries, whom they did 
not pay.—T heſe, therefore, did no good; 
for which they blamed their commanders : 
—But fill they were a very intelligent 
and clever people. O the flate of affairs 
in Greece, —particularly of the Lacedemo- 
mans, Thebans, and Athemans,—Tn the 
diſtracted flate of Greece, Philip of Ma- 
cedon appeared. A hiſtory of his family, 
—of himſelf, and his education under E- 
paminondas. — Of the progreſs of his arms, 
—firfl in Thrace, —then in Theſſaly, — then 
in the war with the Phocians, whom he 
utterly deſtroyed, then with the Lo- 
 erians ; and, laſt cf all, with the Athemans 
and Thebans, and their allies, whom he 
utterly defeated in the great battle of 
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Chaeronaea.—He was aſſiſted in thoſe o- 
perations by Perſons whom he had in his 
pay m the ſeveral flates of Greece, —In 
the beginning of theſe conqueſts of Philip, 
Demoſthenes appeared. — The diftrafted 
fate of Greece then, there being no pea- 
ple among them who were leaders, —In 
this flate of Greece, Demoſthenes afted 
the greateſt part that ever was atted in 
the political line. The wonderful influ- 
ence of his cauncils and his eloquence upon 
the Thebans, when he perſuaded them to 
Join the Athenians againſt Philip, which 
put him to a tand. In the decaſrve battle 
of Chaeronaea, his behaviour, as a ſoldier, 
not fo bad as repreſented by ſome authors, 
Steady and firm in oppoſing the Macedo- 
nian power, Never took money from the 
Macedonians, as other demagogues did ; 
—formed a great confederacy and great 
army againſt Philip In forming this 
confederacy, he had more difficulties to 
ſtruggle with at home than abroad. — He 
bad three paſſions of the Athenians to 
combat with ; their love of pleaſure and 
caſe, their love of maney, and their vani- 
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ty. Their vanity much flattered by their 
demagogues —Demoſthenes rather abuſed 
them than flattered them: — His Philips 
pics rather an invective againſt the peo- 
ple of Athens than againſt Philip, whont 
he praiſes for his bravery and contempt of 
danger. Nothing but a noble manly ſpi- 
rit, as well as great eloquence, could have 
perſuaded the people of Athens to engage 
in ſuch a war againſt Philip. He encou- 
rages the Athenians, by telling them, that 
if they will yet do what is right, all will 
be well ;—alſo by ſhewing them that 
Philip was not invincible, -What diſtin- 
guiſhes chiefly the matter of Demoſthenes 
from that of any other orator, is his inſiſting 
fo much upon the topic of the pulchrum 
and honeſtum Examples of this,— 
Learned this in the ſchool of Plato, and 
by imitating Pericles, who had been the 
Seholar of Anaxagoras.—There can be 
nothing perfect in the arts without phi- 
loſophy.—Of Demoſihenes's ſkill in mixing 
together the topic of the poſſible, the pro- 
fitable, and the honourable. —The diffe- 
rence betwixt the rhetorical and the di- 
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dactic flile in that reſpect.— One great 
difference betwixt Demoſthenes and Cicero 
as to the matter.-Demoſthenes never 
Jpeaks of himſeif in his orations, except 
when it is abſolutely neceſſary, as in the 
caſe of the oration De Corona. Cicero 
introduces himſelf very often into his ora- 
tions, even in private cauſes, —Modeſty 
affected by Cicero, a ſure fign of the 
greateſt vanity.— A great artiſt, ſuch as 
Demoſthenes, can never be ſatisfied with 
his own performance. 


N all good writing and good ſpeaking, 
the matter ought to be principal: And 

this holds with reſpect to the orations of 
Demoſthenes, in which the matter is of 
much greater value than the ſtile, excellent 
as it is; particularly in his public orations, 
. ſuch as his Philippics, his Olynthiacs, and 
his orations againſt Æſchines: For in theſe, 
beſides the ſenſe and argument, there is a 
ſpirit and dignity of character, ſuch as are 
not to be found in any other even of his 
orations, and which make a great part of 
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that Setrorns, or weight of matter and force 
of perſuaſion, as we may paraphraſe the 
word, by which Demoſthenes was diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other orators. 


But however well written or well ſpo- 
ken theſe orations were, they could not 
have had the effect, which we know they 
had, upon his hearers, if his conduct in 
public affairs had not been ſuitable ; For 
otherwiſe, the ſpirit he ſhewed, and the 
dignity he aſſumed, would have appeared 
ridiculous. We cannot, therefore, judge 
truly of the merit of theſe orations, with- 
out knowing the political conduct of De- 
moſthenes; nor of that, without being in- 
formed of the ſtate of Athens at that time, 
and likewiſe of the general ſituation of the 
affaits of Greece. This will lead me into 
a pretty long diſſertation, but in which I 
will not loſe ſight of Demoſthenes ; for it 
is chiefly from his orations that I have col- 
lected what I am to ſay upon the ſubje&. 


The government of Athens, as well as 
of every other ſtate in Greece, was origi- 
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nally monarchical, the ſame I believe that 
was in every country where government 
was firſt eſtabliſhed by ſtrangers who came 
from civilized countries, and introduced 
arts and civility among ſavages ; which was 
the caſe of all Greece, and particularly of 
Athens, originally an Egyptian colony, of 
which Cecrops the Egyptian was the. firſt 
king . But ſavages, as it is well known, 
are the freeſt of all men, and, as thoſe 
ſtrangers that came into Greece, had 
not power ſufficient to make them ſub- 
mit by force to what they never would 
ſubmit to of choice, all thoſe antient Gre- 
cian monarchies were extremely limited, 
the kings governing more by perſua- 
ſion, and ſuperior qualities both of mind 
and body, than by force or legal authority. 
This was the caſe of all thoſe heroic king- 
doms of Greece, of which we read in Ho- 
mer, But their power, ſuch as it was, and 
their wealth, greater than that of the other 


* See what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, in vol. 1ſt 
of this work, p. 640, and following. 
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citizens, did, by degrees, corrupt their 
manners, and the deſire of more power and 
more wealth made them tyrants, as Thu- 
cydides informs us“; the conſequence of 
which, among a people uncorrupted, and 
whoſe minds, at leaſt, were ſtill free, was 
a change of government from monarchy 
to ariſtocracy, and from that to democracy. 
This was the fate of Athens. From mo- 
narchy, which was their government at the 
time of the Trojan war, they changed to a 
kind of ariſtocracy, under, firſt perpetual, 
and then decennial archons. And at laſt 
their government became entirely popular: 
For though they had a council, which had 
a conſiderable ſhare of the government, 


* Lib. 1. p. 10. edit. Stephani. 


+ This was called πεναννν,, as appears from a paſ- 
ſage of Demoſthenes, ig er, p. 108. edit. Morell. 


where he ſays, that upon the news of the taking of 


Elataea by King Philip, the council aſſembled, and at 
the ſame time the people, x&s Mew Gxicvny (ra- gu) 
KenmaTioat xa meoBEMtvoxty Fa; Nes arw xabnero, The 
ſame was the form among the Romans; for among 


them the authority of the ſenate, in antient times, went 


before the reſolutions of the people; but when the peo- 
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(for by the forms of their conſtitution every 
thing came before the council, before it was 
propoſed to the people ), yet that council 
itſelf was choſen by lot from among the 
people ; and we do not find, in the hiſtory 
of Athens, that there was ever any great 
difference of opinion betwixt the council 
and the aſſembly of the people, ſuch as 
there was in Rome betwixt the ſenate and 
the people, before the democracy there was 
perfectly eſtabliſhed, This was the govern- 
ment of Athens in the days of Demoſt- 
henes. 


The character of the Athenians; conſi- 
dered as a people, is, I think, the nobleſt 
to be found in hiſtory: For they were not 
only from the beginning brave and mag- 
nanimous, but they were of a nature ſo ge- 
nerous and beneficent, that Athens was the 
refuge and aſſylum of all the diſtreſſed in 


ple there, as in Athens, ingroſſed all power to themſelves, 
they eluded this form by making a law, ut patres auctores 
efſent in incertum comitiorum eventum ; that is, ſhould autho« 
riſe whatever the people ſhould determine. 
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Greece. The Heraclidae, when they were 
expelled Peloponneſus, they received, and 
protected, and defended againſt Euryſtheus, 
whom they killed in battle, and at laſt, by 
force of arms, reſtored them to their coun- 
try“. Athens, too, was a ſanctuary for 
dipus, and thoſe with him, when they 
were expelled Thebes ; and in the firſt 


® That they ſo far aſſiſted the Heraclidae, as to bring 
them back to Peloponneſus, is a fact, as far as I re- 
member, only mentioned by Demoſthenes ; but it is in 
a decree drawn up by him, in which he certainly would 
not have mentioned a fact which had no foundation in 
hiſtory, It was the decree upon which the alliance be- 
tween the Athenians and Thebans was formed againſt 
Philip. In this decree he recounts ſeveral of the fa- 
vours which the Athenians had beſtowed upon the 
Thebans: And among others he mentions this; Tex; 
Hex tue raldag, EToTTE Ups; 'uro r Iiahomoracian Tys 
rares ag iG, KATYYRYOY, Tis eXAcis HBATYTENTIS TS; al- 
Tifaxiviiy Trigwwirs; Tois Hearts; 1 ,. (U Eifevs, 
p. 171.) As to the fact of their receiving and protecting 
them, and killing Euryſtheus their perſecutor, it is re- 
lated by l hucydides, in the beginning of his hiſtory. 


t Demoſt, ubi ſupra. 
\ 
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Theban war, which followed ſoon after, 
they ſo far ſuccoured the unfortunate Ar- 
gives, that they obliged the Thebans to 
give up the bodies of the Argive lead- 
ers, whom they had ſlain: And, to come 
down to later times, they were not only 
the firſt of the Greeks who durſt face 
the Perſians in the field; but, in the bat- 
tle of Marathon, they defeated a prodi- 
gious army of them with a handful of 
men; and at Platacae, when the Lacede- 
monians declined to be drawn up againſt the 
Perſians, they chearfully undertook it“. In 
that war they, for the ſervice of the com- 
mon cauſe, forſook their city and their 
country, though they were offered by 
Xerxes, if they would abandon the com- 
mon cauſe, not only to have the poſſeſſion 
of their own country ſecured to them, but 
to have any other country added to it that 
they themſelves ſhould chooſe, and to be 
governed by their own laws. He promiſ- 


* This is related by Herodotus, in his account of 
that battle. 
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ed alſo to repair all the miſchief he had 
done in their country by demoliſhing their 
' temples ®, And thus, without city or 
country, they berook themſelves to the 
ſea, and furniſhed twice as many ſhips 
as all Greece beſides: So that it was by 
their means, that the Greeks became maſ- 
ters at ſea; without which it was impoſſible 
that the liberties of Greece could have 
been preſerved. For, if the Perſians had 
not been defeated at Salamis, they would 
have ſo infeſted the coaſts of Greece, going 
round Peloponneſe, and landing wherever 
they pleaſed, that the country would nor 
have been habitable, and the- people muſt 
have ſubmitted. And, in general, through- 
out the whole of that moſt important and 
hazardous war, they behaved not only with 


See Herodotus, lib. 8. cap. 140. and following, 
and lib. 9. iz initis; where we have a moſt noble and 
ſpirited anſwer made by the Athenians to theſe offers. 
One of the council, he tells us, was of opinion, that 
they ſhould accept of them; but the Athenians, he 
fays, ſtoned him, and their wives ſtoned his wife. See 
allo Demoſthenes, ub; ſi pra, p. 174. Morelii.— and 
Iſocrates's Panegyric, p. 60. Stephani, 
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the greateſt bravery and diſintereſtedneſs, 
but alſo with ſo much temper and modera- 
tion, yielding in every thing to the Spar- 
tans, who, if they had not been allowed 
to take the lead, would otherwiſe have a- 
bandoned the common cauſe, that Herodo- 
tus very juſtly gives them the praiſe of 
having ſaved Greece, And in this reſpect 
they differed very much from their rivals 
the Spartans, who were very far from be- 
ing a generous and diſintereſted people; 
but, on the contrary, very ſelſiſh and nar- 
row-minded, 


But the people of any country, as well 
as their kings and great men, may be cor- 
rupted by wealth and power ; and this was 
the fate of the Athenians: For when, by 
their conqueſts and their trade, they had 
become rich and powerful, they became in- 
dolent and luxurious, and were as liable to 
be flattered by orgtors and demagogues, as 
any abſolute monarch by his courtiers and 
favourites; and in this reſpect I think Ari- 


ſtotle very properly compares a democracy 
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to a tyranny *, The. firſt remarkable cor- 
ruption of their manners began under | 
Pericles, one of the beſt too of their de- 
magogues, but who, in order to make his 
court to the more indigent of the citi- 
zens, introduced a thing which had very 
great conſequences, and may he ſaid to have 
been one of the principal cauſes of the ruin 
of Athens, and of the loſs of the liberty of 
Greece. 


For underſtanding of this, we are to 
in their glory, had a very great revenue, 
ſuch as Demoſthenes ſays might be com- 
pared with the revenue of all the other 
ſtates of Greece put together . And he 
ſays, that during che forty- five years that | 
they were the leaders of Greece, they col= 
lected a treaſure of more than ten thouſand 
talents T. This treaſure was appropriated 


SL Aa SS Sa TH * # 


* De Republica, lib. 4. cap. 4. 
+ nig. ovgepeogier p. 109. in fine. 1ſt Otyath, p- 7 


7 — 3d, p. 25. 
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for war, and was what they called their 
Yate oTparioTiNE, Out of which were 
paid the citizens, when they went upon 
any expedition, and likewiſe ſuch merce- 
naries as they had occaſion to hire. Some 
time before the Perſian invaſion, it was 
propoſed to divide among the citizens a 
great ſum which they had then in the trea- 
ſury ; but this was prevented by the wiſ- 
dom of Themiſtocles, who, then foreſeeing 
the ſtorm that was coming, perſuaded them 
to employ it in building ſhips. Nor was 
this treaſure ever employed, as far as we 
know, for any other purpoſe than the ſer- 
vice of the people, till it was diverted to 
private uſes by Pericles, upon the following 
occaſion, In his time theatrical repreſen- 
rations, as well as every other art, were 
brought to great perfection in Athens, 
and as the theatre was then only of wood, 
and put up occaſionally, it did not contain 
all the ſpectators, ſo that there was a great 
crouding to get into it, and great conten- 
tion about places, which often ended in 
blows. This produced a regulation, by 
which every one was to pay for his ſeat ſo 
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much, otherwiſe to have no place; and as 


the more indigent of the people could but ill 
afford this, Pericles took the opportunity of 
making his court to the people, by propoſ- 
ing that there ſhould be paid out of the 
military treaſure two cboli to every one of 
the citizens, one of which was to be paid 
for a ſeat in the theatre, and the other for 
his maintenance. The bad effects of this 
appropriation of public money to. private 
uſes were ſoon felt; for one Apollo= 
dorus wanted to bring back again the mo- 


ney to the treaſury ; to prevent which, Eu- 


bulus, a great demagogue in thoſe days, in 
order to make his court to the people in 
the ſame way that Pericles had done, pro- 
poſed that it ſhould be a capital crime for 
any man ſo much as to move that the mo- 
ney ſhould be again applied to the uſe of 
the public . And thus the ypnuara orpa- 
TWwTK&, at leaſt a great part of them, be- 
came what they called ymuara bwpre, 


* See Ulpian's Comment, upon the beginning of the 
1k Olynthiac. 


* 
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Nor did the thing ſtop here; for the peo- 
ple, having once taſted of the ſweets of 


living in pleaſure and eaſe at the pub- 


ne expence, by degrees laid hold of the 
whole revenue of the ſtate under various 
pretences, ſuch as being paid for their at- 
tendance in the public aſſemblies, which 
they called νασ ru exxaAnoizona, and for 
their trouble in judging cauſes, which they 


called yenparu ů i ů r; ſo that, in the 


days of Demoſthenes, there was nothing 
left for defraying any public ſervice, ex- 
cept firſt, the contributions of the richer 


citizens called aD. a very unequal. 


and arbitrary aſſeſfiucut, as it appears, and 
which gave occaſion to great complaints, 
till Demoſthenes got ſome regulations made 
which put the thing upon a better foot“; 
and, ſecondly, what they called the A 


Ts&2yiai, or public ſervices, which was alſo 


a burden upon the richer ſort, ſuch as the 
futing out of ſhips of war, called rempage 
yiz, end the defraying the expence of the 
choruſes for their tragedy and comedy, 


® He er4ars, p. 154. 


- $-® 
On 
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called yo2nyue, For it appears from what 
the Scholiaſt ſays “, that the obolus, which 
each man paid for his ticket, was given to 
the architect who put up the theatre and 
furniſhed the machinery, 


Another conſequence of this was, that 
the people became indolent and effeminate, 
preferring an eaſy and pleaſureable life, 
at the public expence, to thoſe toils and 
dangers for which only they were paid be- 
fore. They did not therefore chooſe to go 
upon any expedition themſelves, but em- 
ployed mercenary troops, which being ve- 
ry ill paid, by reaſon of the miſapplication 
of the public money, thoſe whom they ſent 
out as commanders were obliged to em- 
ploy them in any way in which they could 
find ſubſiſtence for them, if the ſervice up- 
on which they went was not ſufficient for 
that purpoſe ; and ſometimes, for want of 
pay, they deſerted to the enemy, This 


* Ulpian, ubi ſupra, 
Vol. VI. Yy 
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produced trials and accuſations of the com- 
manders, upon whom the people were al- 
ways willing to lay the blame, rather than 
upon themſelves; and though they were 
not willing to fight, they were very willing 
to judge, and were diſpoſed to be remark- 
ably ſevere in their judgments ; and the 
general opinion that prevailed among them 
was, that the ſafety of the ſtate conſiſted, 
firſt, in proper votes or reſolutions (Vue 
para); ſecondly, in the ſtrict adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. All this appears from the 
orations of Demoſthenes ; and, if we can 
believe Iſocrates, they were come to ſuch a 
degree of degeneracy, that, even when they 
went abroad upon any expedition, they 
ſerved as rowers aboard their own veflels, 
while they employed their barbarous mer- 
cenaries to fight for them, But, though 
they were thus declined in ſpirit and 
courage, they continued ſtill to excell in 
the arts “, and were beſides, in the com- 


* Their taſte of pleaſure was no doubt very fine, 
but it was very expenſive; for Demoſthenes tells us, in 


his fifth Philippic, towards the beginning, that they 
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mon affairs of life, people of the quickeſt 
apprehenſion, and what we would call the 
clevereſt people in Greece *. 


Such was the character of the people 
wich whom Demoſthenes had to do. We 
are now to conſider in what ſtate the af- 
fairs of Greece were, when Demoſthenes 
appeared upon the ſtage. The Lacedemo- 
nians, after having been for many years 
the leading people in Greece, had loſt that 
honour by their defeat at Leuctra, and 
were now engaged in war with ſome of the 
neighbouring ſtates of Peloponneſe, who | 
had taken that opportunity to ſhake off 
their dependence upon them. The The- 
bans, who, ever ſince their victory at Leuc- 
tra, had taken the lead in Grecian affaire, 
were at this time engaged in an unſucceſs- 
ful war with the Phocians, who inhabited 


ſpent more upon the feaſt of the Haus and of 
Bacchus, than upon any one of their naval expeditions. 


* Demoſthenes, who did not flatter them, gives 
them this teſtimony, we; newrrer va; tara gie. 


r*. Olynth. 3. P- 23. 
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a country adjoining to the Straights of 
Thermopylae. The Arhenians, too, were 
likewiſe engaged in what they called the 
ſocial war, which was a war betwixt them 
and the Chians, the Rhodians, and the By- 
Zantians, who were formerly their allies, or 
rather their ſubjects, but now had ſhaken 
off the yoke, and formed a confederacy 
againſt them“. In this diſtracted ſtate of 
the affairs of Greece, a new power appeared 
on the ſtage that never was heard of be- 
fore. This was Philip king of Macedon, a 
country formerly tributary to the Athe- 
nians, and of fo little eſtimation, that, as 
Demoſthenes tells us, a man did-not chuſe 
to take a ſlave from that country, This 
Philip was the third fon of Amyntas, the 
preceding king. The eldeſt was aſſaſſinat- 
ed, and the ſecond was killed in a battle with 
the Illyrians T. By theſe accidents Philip 
became king of Macedon. But there was 
another, which contributed moſt of all to 
make him the man he afterwards proved 
to be, and which may be ſaid to have laid 


* Libanius in Prolegom. ad Demoſt. 
+ VUlpian, ubi ſupra, 
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the foundation of the univerſal monarchy 
of the Macedonians, It was this: Amyn- 
tas having had ſome difference with the 
Thebans, who were then the governing 
people in Greece, and being obliged to ſub- 
mit to them, ſent his third ſon Philip to 
Thebes, as a hoſtage for the performance 
of the conditions impoſed upon him. 
There he became acquainted with Epami- 
nondas, the greateſt man, perhaps, that ever 
Greece produced, who had been inſtructed 
by Lyſis, a Pythagorean philoſopher, that 
happened then to be reſiding at Thebes. 
Beſides the inſtruction he got from Epa- 
minondas, the care of his education was 
committed to Naufithous, another Pytha- 
gorean philoſopher, who was reſiding at 
Thebes while Philip was there “; ſo that 
Philip may be ſaid to have been a nurſling 
of philoſophy, without which, I think it 
would have been impoſſible that, coming 
from a barbarous nation, ſuch as Macedo- 
nia was at that time, he ſhould have been 
ſo great a king; as impoſſible, as that his 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib, 16. ſec. 2. 
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ſon Alexander ſhould have conquered Aſia, 
and been one of the greateſt men we read 
of in hiſtory, if he had not been educated 
by Ariſtotle. How ſenſible Philip was of 
the benefit of a philoſophical education, is 
evident from a letter of his, ſtill extant, to 
Ariſtotle, written upon occaſion of the 
birth of Alexander; wherein he ſays, That 
he does not thank the gods ſo much for hav- 
ing beſtowed a ſon on him, as for giving 
him the opportunity of having him educated 
under ſuch a philoſopher as Ariſtotle. Thug 
inſtructed, Philip, very ſoon after his father's 
death, ſhewed how much he had profited 
by theſe inſtruQtions ; and firſt he enlarged 
himſelf upon the ſide of Thrace, where 
there were many flouriſhing Greek cities, 
ſuch as Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidaea “, and, 
among others, Olynthus, which was a co- 
lony from Chalcis in Euboea, and which 
itſelf was originally a colony from AthensF, 
All theſe cities he ſubdued ; and then he 
began to extend his power upon the other 


* Olynth. 1. p. 5. 
+ Liban. Argum. ad Olynth. 1. 
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ſide, viz. in Theſſaly, where taking advan- 
tage of the diviſion of that people among 
themſelves, he became likewiſe maſter of 
them. Being thus in the neighbourhood 
of Greece, he got into it by the means 
of the war above mentioned, betwixt 
the Thebans and the Phocians, in which 
the Thebans being unſucceſsful, were 
prevailed upon by ſome friends that Philip 
had there, to call him to their aſſiſtance; 
for Philip, by his money and his intrigues, 
had procured to himſelf friends in almoſt all 
the cities of Greece, by whoſe help, as much 
as by the force of his arms, he ſubdued 
that country. Having thus got into Greece, 
he very ſoon put an end to the Phocian 
war, by totally deſtroying that people, 
in whoſe place he was admitted to be 
of the council of the Amphictyons “. 
After this, that council having quarrelled 
with the Locrians, (a contrivance, as De- 
moſthenes ſays r, of Philip's friend at A- 


Liban. Argum. ad Orat. wy: «gw. 


| + nig. rin, p- 164. 
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thens, Eſchines,) on account of ſome land 
which the Loerians poſſeſſed, but which 
the Amphictyons ſaid belonged to the Del- 
phic God, and having tried in vain to ſub- 
due them by arms, they called to their aſ- 
ſiſtance Philip, and choſe him general of 
the Amphictyons. Upon which he, not 
minding the ſacred ground which was the 
ſubje& of the controverſy, turned his arms 
againſt Elataea, a ſtrong town upon the 
confines of Baeotia, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of it“. This gave the alarm to the 
Thebans, and made them join againſt Phi- 
lip the Athenians, with whom before they 
were at variance, Then followed the bat- 
tle of Cheronaca, which made Philip maſ- 
ter of Greece. 


It was when this mighty power was yet 
but in its infancy, and when Philip was 
beginning to extend himſelf upon the ſide 
of Thrace, by the conqueſt of the cities a- 
bove mentioned, that Demoſthenes firſt ap- 


Demoſt. ubi ſupra. 
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peared in the ſcene of public buſineſs. At 
this time it could not be ſaid that there was 
any leading people in Greece: For the 
Thebans, though in war they had prevailed 
againſt the Lacedemonians under their phi- 
loſophical leader Epaminondas, had not wiſ- 
dom or ability ſufficient to fill their place 
in time of peace, All Greece, therefore, 
at that time conſiſted of ſo many indepen- 
dent ſtates, each contending for the maſte- 
ry; and, as I have ſaid, Philip had his par- 
tizans almoſt in every city, and particular» 
ly in Athens. 


In theſe circumſtances, the part that De- 
moſthenes adted was perhaps the greateſt 
that any man ever acted in the political 
line; and, if Greece could have been ſaved 
by counſel and eloquence, it would have 
been ſaved by him: And I believe it is true 
what he ſays himſelf “, that, if there had 
been ſuch another man in each of the ci- 
ties of Greece, that country never would 


Hit cri. 
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have been conquered by Philip. The great- 
eſt triumph of his eloquence was in Thebes, 
whither he was ſent ambaſſador by the A- 
thenian people, after Philip had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of Elataea, in order to perſuade the 
Thebans to join the Athenians againſt Phi- 
lip, in defence of the common liberties of 
Greece. And though he was oppoſed by 
Philip's ambaſſadors, who were there pre- 
ſent, and though the Thebans were under 
great obligations to Philip, and had long 
been at variance with the Athenians, and 
though they till felt the loſs they had ſuf- 
fered in the unſucceſsful war with the Pho- 
- clans, yet nothing could ſtand before the 
force of Demoſthenes's eloquence, exciting 
them to act the noble and generous part, ſo 
that with a kind of enthuſiaſm they ran to 
arms, and Demoſthenes was ſo great a man 
among them, that he not only guided their 
public aſſemblies as much as he did at A- 
thens, but directed their generals *, By 


This is related by Plutarch in the life of Demoſt- 
henes, upon the authority of Theopompus, a very dili- 
gent and accurate hiſtorian, and who lived about that 
time, 
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the acceſſion of the Thebans, ſuch a con- 
federacy was formed againſt Philip, as fair- 
ly put him to a ſtand, and obliged him to 
ſue for peace. But the war going on, the 


confederates had at firit the advantage in 


two actions *, till at laſt the fatal battle of 
| Chaeronea put an end to the liberties of 
Greece, an event for which Demoſthenes 
could not be anſwerable, as he ſays him- 
ſelf, not having the command of the ar- 
my; for with reſpect to his behaviour as 
a ſoldier, beſides that it could have no in- 


fluence upon the fate of the day, I ſuſpect 


it has been much exaggerated by Plutarch 


and other writers; for if it had been 
as bad as they repreſent it, it certainly 
would have been mentioned, and much in- 
ſiſted on by Eſchines, in his oration a- 
gainſt Cteſiphon, where he throws out all 
ſort of abuſe againſt Demoſthenes, 


In his political conduct, too, there was 4 
ſteadineſs and a conſtancy which is not 
commonly found in politicians, eſpecially 


® Demoſt. 21g, cri. 
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thoſe of modern times: For he oppoſed, 
from the beginning, the Macedonian 
power, and continued to oppoſe it, while 
he lived, chooſing rather than ſubmit to it, 
and put himſelf into the hands of the Ma- 
cedonians, to go out of life. Whatever 
truth, therefore, there may be in the ſtory 
of his taking the Perſian money againſt 
the Macedonian, or of Alexander's money 
which Harpalus had run away with *, he 
was incorruptible by the Macedonian, 


* As to his taking money from the king of Perfia, 
for ſtirring up Greece againſt the Macedonian, Plutarch 
ſays, it was proved by writings which Alexander found 
in Babylon. But with regard to the money which 
Plutarch ſays he took from Harpalus, in order that he 
might not ſpeak againſt him, and perſuade the people 
to deliver him up to Alexander, I think he is juftified 
by what Paulanias tells in Corinthiacis ; who relates, that 
after the death of Harpalus, one of his domeſtics, who 
had been his treaſurer, was apprehended by a Macedo- 
nian commander, to whom he gave an account of all 
thoſe to whom Harpalus had given money, but De- 
moſthenes was none of them; and when it was laid to 
his charge, his deſiring to have the matter tried by the 
Areopagus, the moſt ſolemn and ſevere tribunal in A- 
thens, looked as if he had been confident of his inno- 
cence. 
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In forming this grand alliance“, of which 
it appears he himſelf was the life and ſoul, 
he found more difficulty at home than a= 
broad; for he had two paſſions of his 
countrymen to ſtruggle with, both as ſtrong 
as any in human nature, viz. firſt the love 
of pleaſure, together with that ſoftneſs and 
averſion to toil, and danger, and hazardous 
enterpriſe, which a life of that kind neceſ- 
ſarily produces. Secondly, the love of 
money, by which I do not mean the deſire 
of ſuperfluous wealth, or what is called a- 
varice ; but the deſire of money to live up- 
on in the way in which they had been ac- 


* Plutarch, in the life of Demoſthenes, reckons up 
all the ſtates that he confederated againſt Philip, viz. 
the Euboeans, Achaeans, Corinthians, Megarians, Leu- 
cadians, Corcyraeans, belides the two great ſtates of 
Athens and 'Thebes.—(See what Demoſthenes himſelf 
ſays of this confederacy. De Corona, p. 179. edit. Morelii.) 
—Amongſt all theſe, ſays Plutarch, he went about as 
ambaſſador, and by his eloquence perſuaded them to join 
the public cauſe; ſo that in this way he collected a force 
againſt Philip of no leſs than 15,000 foot and 2000 
horſe of mercenaries, beſides the national troops belong- 
ing to each of theſe ſtates. This, perhaps, was the 
greateſt army of Greeks that ever was collected together. 
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cuſtomed to live for many years: For, as 
I have obſerved, they were in the uſe of 
ſubſiſting upon the ſpoils of the public, 
which they divided among themſelves, and 
applied, partly to their living, and part- 
ly to their theatrical entertainments “. 
There was alſo a third paſſion of theirs, 
which Demoſthenes had to encounter, 
equally ſtrong, and as deeply implanted 
in human nature; I mean their vanity, 
which was greatly flattered by the dema- 
gogues at that time, who, as Demoſthenes 
tells us , uſed frequently to aſk them, 
What they would have? What they ſhould 
move for ? What they ſhould do to pleaſe 
them? And in almoſt every ſpeech made 
by ſuch orators, they were entertained 
either with their own praiſes, or thoſe of 
their anceſtors. This made it very dan- 
gerous to ſpeak freely to them, as Demoſt- 
henes frequently obſerves, being very ira- 
ſcible, as all vain men are, and very apt to 
do ſevere things in their anger, Nor in- 
deed could Demoſthenes have treated them 


„P. 351. and following. 
+ Olynth. 3. p. 24. edit. Morelii. 
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with the freedom he did, if he had not laid 
the blame of their ill conduct upon thoſe 
demagogues : Yet even that way it was by 
no means ſafe ; and he tells them, that he 
ſhould not wonder, if he ſuffered more 
from them by telling them ſuch things, than 
thoſe gentlemen ſuffered by doing them; 
and he adds, For you are not always to be 
* ſpoken to freely; and I am ſurpriſed that 
you now hear me. And indeed he had 
reaſon ; for what is called his Philippics, 
and which, from the name, one ſhould 
imagine, was an invective againſt Philip, as 
the orations of Cicero, bearing the ſame 
name, are againſt Anthony, is rather an in- 
vective againſt the people of Athens, whom 
he every where reproaches with their in- 
dolence, effeminacy, and ſcandalous abuſe 


* 


— Olynth. 3. P. 27. & Philipp. 1, in fine, where he 
ſays, That as he knows certainly it is for their advan- 
« tage to hear what he told them, ſo he wiſhed he knew 


6 as certainly, that it was for his advantage to tell them 


« ſuch things; for then (ſays he) I ſhould have told you 
them with much more pleaſure. Uncertain, however, 
6 as it is, what ſhall befal me, I venture to tell you what 


Jam ſure it will be for your good that you ſhould do.“ 


% 
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of public money; whereas Philip he com- 
mends for his activity, bravery, and con- 
tempt of toil and danger, when ſet againſt 
glory and empire“. And when at ay 
time he mentions the great actions of their 
anceſtors, it is only by way ot reproach to 
them, who had degenerated fo much from 


thoſe ancettors f. 


Without this noble ſpirit of liberty and 
manly boldneſs, which tearea nut the rage 
of a multitude any more than the frowns 
of a tyrant, his eloquence could have avail- 
ed nothing ; nor even with 1t,. could any 
eloquence leſs than that of Demoſthenes, 
ſeconded too, and entorced as it was, both 


* The Olynthiacs, I think, ſhould be rather called 
the Philippics of Demoſthenes; for in them he is very 
ſevere upon the vices of Philip, ſuch as his perhdy, his 
jealouſy of ſuperior merit, and his debauchery,—See 
particularly Olynth. 2. p. 17. It is, however, evident, 
that he does not do this merely for the pleaſure of 
railing at a man whoſe power he oppoſed, without any 
hatred to his perſon; but in order to encourage the 
Athenians, and make them conſider his power as not 
altogether invincible. 


+ Olynth. 3. p. 25. edit. Morelii, 
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by his private life and public conduct, have 
perſuaded a people; ſunk in pleaſure and 
indolence, to give up, their feaſts, their 
ſhews, and elegant entertainments of the 
theatre, and what was till more, even 
their daily bread, to reſume the fpirit of 
their forefathers; and to engage in a moſt 
perilous war againſt a great king, at the 
head of a mighty army hitherto invincible, 


The ſpeeches, by which ſo great things 
were accompliſhed, are ſuch as might be 
expected, full of ſenſe, ſpirit, and political 


prudence. While he reproaches the A he- 


nians for their paſt conduct, he tells them 
that yet, if they will do what they ought 
to do, all will be well “. And while he 


* In the beginning of the firſt Philippic he tel's 
them, that though their affairs had then a very bad 
aſpect, they muſt not deſpair; For, ſays he, what is 
«* worſt in time paſt, that is heſt with reſpect to the fu- 
ture: And what is that ? It is this,—that you having 
done nothing bf what ybu ought to have done, yout 
affairs are in a bad ſituation ; for if they were in ſuch 


Vox. VI. 3A 
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magniſies the valour and enterpriſing ſpi- 


rit of Philip, he at the ſame time ſhews 
his weakneſſes; and ſays what was certain- 
ly true, that it was a ſingle man only that 
they had to deal with, not the ſtrength of 
a ſtate “; ſo that, if they were to do no- 
thing but gain time, even that would be 
profitable, 


But what chiefly diſtinguiſhes the rhe- 
toric of Demoſthenes, and gives it an air 
of grandeur which fets it much above that 
of any other orator, is what Plutarch has 
obſerved, that the topic he infiſts moſt 
upon in his public orations is the To xaAoy, 
or the fair and the handſome; for it is 
only from three motives that men are 
perſuaded to act—the pleaſureable, the 
profitable, and the beautiful or the ho- 
nourable, Now, of theſe three, the laſt 


is by far the nobleſt both for the ſpeak- 


« a ſituation, you having done every thing that was pro- 
© per, there were no hope of their mending- 


Philipp. 3. p- 73 ; 
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er and the hearers, It was by argu- 
ments of this kind, as Plutarch has re- 
ported from Theopompus, that he perſuad- 
ed the Thebans to aſſociate with their e- 
nemies the Athenians againſt their friend 
Philip, when every motive of intereſt and 
ſafety was upon the other fide, It was in 
this way that in the oration, about the 
crown, he juſtifies himſelf for having per- 
ſuaded his countrymen to act the noble, 
though unſucceſsful part, which they acted, 
in defence of the liberties of Greece a- 
gainſt Philip; and it is this which gives the 
beauty to that fine paſſage, ſo juſtly cele- 
brated by Longinus, where he ſwears by 
the ſhades of thoſe that fell ar Marathon 
and Platacae, that the Athenians did not 
err in preferring what was dangerous and 
in the event fatal, becauſe it was honour- 
able, to what was eaſy and ſafe, but inglo- 
rious, And in general we may obſerve, 
that the arguments which he uſes with the 
Athenians in his public oratious are almoſt 
all drawn from this ſource ; and it is par- 
ticularly in this view that he urges the ex- 
ample of their anceſtors, who did ſo much 
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for the common liberties of Greece, with 
ſo generous a neglect of their own intereſt 
as is not to be equalled in the hiſtory of 
mankind. He therefore very well deſerves 


the praiſe which Panaetius the orator, quot- 


ed by Plutarch in his life of Demoſthenes, 
gives him, for his inſiſting ſo much in theſe 
orations upon the To z«Aoy, or what 18 beau- 
tiful and honourable, and which is eligible | 
for his own ſake, and preferable to what 
was pleaſant, eaſy, and even profitable “. 
And it is certain, that no orator, whoſe 
works are extant, inſiſts ſo much upon 
this topic in any deliberative or judicial o- 
ration. | 


This elevation of mind, which raiſed De- 
moſthenes ſo much above all other orators, 
and this enthuſiaſm for the To u, it is 
probable that he acquired in the ſchool of 
Plato, whoſe ſcholar he wag. In the ſame 


* See Plutarch in the life of Demoſthenes, where 
he gives us the words of Panaetius, which 'Taylor, in 
his edition of Demoſthenes, vol. 2d. p. 657, bas trane 
ſcribed. | 
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manner Pericles, whom Demoſthenes pro- 
poſed to himſelf as his model, by hearing 
Anaxagoras the philoſopher, attained ta 
that ſublime of eloquence, compared by the 
writers of his age to the bolt of Ju» 
piter, which nothing could ſtand before; 
and it was Cicero's boaſt that he came forth 
an orator, not out of the ſhops of rheto- 
ricians, but from the walks of the acade- 
my *. And in general it may be ſaid, that 
it is philoſophy which perfects all the arts; 
nor is there, without philoſophy, any thing 
truly great in the works of men f. 


Cicero, De Oratore, lib. 1. where he tells us, that 
this appeared from a letter of Demoſthenes, which it 
ſeems was then preſerved; and if he had not ſaid ſo, 
Cicero thinks that it appears ex genere et granditatę 


verborum ; I think I may add, that it appears ſtill more 


from the matter of his orations, 


+ See Quintilian, lib. 12. cap. 2. Of this philoſo- 
Phical rhetoric the Halicarnaſſian ſpeaks much in ſun- 
dry places, particularly in his work upon the ſubject of 
the antient orators, where he calls it, % «gxai xx $4 


LON 
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And ſo much for the matter of Demoſt. 
henes's orations, upon which the Halicar- 
naſſian tells us he intended to write a trea- 
tiſe ; but which if he ever executed, it has 
not come down to us *. In it he no doubt 
would have explained the order and eco- 
nomy which Demoſthenes commonly ob- 
ſerves in his orations, and would have 

i | 
deres eren. cap. 1. and ſays, that it was quite loft 
in his time, but was beginning to be revived under the 
patronage of the great men of Rome. He alſo men- 
tions it in the fame volume 2d of his works, p. 203. 
and 212, of the Oxford edition. 


* Who would deſire to read more in praiſe of De- 
moſthenes, may conſult Lucian's encomium upon him, 
which he puts into the mouth of Antipater the Mace- 
donian, upon occaſion of Callias, whom he had ſent to 
apprehend Demoſthenes, reporting to him the manner 
of Demoſthenes's death. This converſation Lucian 
pretends was found in the archives of the kingdom of 
Macedonia; but it is plainly a compoſition of his own, 
and, like all his other compoſitions, very elegant. See 
another encomium of Lucian upon Demoſthenes, which 
I think ſtill finer, I have quoted it in my Differtation 
upon the Compoſition of the Antients, p- 583. annex- 


ed to vol, 2d of this work. 
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ſhewn us how artfully he mixes the argu- 
ments drawn from. ſeveral topics, ſuch as 
the poſſible, the profitable, and the ho- 
nourable: For this way of complicating 
arguments, and ſo making them more for- 
cible than when ſingle and detached, is 
noted as a peculiar excellency of Demoſt- 
henes. This has been done by the Scho- 
liaſt upon ſome of his orations, but in a 
much leſs maſterly manner than it was 
done or could have been done by the Ha- 
licarnaſſian. 


I ſhall only further obſerve upon this 
head, that the method of teaching and of 
rhetorical perſuaſion, that is, perſuaſion 
without teaching, are quite different : For 
in teaching we ſeparate every thing from 
every thing, and explain things diſtinctly 
each by itſelf ; and hence it is chat accu- 
rate diviſion, as well as definition, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in matters of ſcience 2 
Whereas in ſpeaking to the people, who 
are only to be perſuaded, not taught, at 
leaſt not in the ſpace of an hour or two, 


iaſtead of ſeparating things, we accumulate 
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them, in order to give them more weight; 
and we follow not the order of ſcience, 


but ſuch as we think beſt fitted to influence 


the opinions and paſhons of uninſtructed 
men. 


The Halicarnaſſian has given us an ad- 
mirable treatiſe upon what he calls the 
Age re Ce ν̈ Of Demoſthenes, that is, the 
force and energy of his language, of which 
I ſhall make much uſe in the next chapter; 
and he promiſes another upon his TpexTHXn 
$eworns, that is, the force of - conviction 
which his matter carries, But this work; 
as I have obſerved, he eithet never wrote, 
or it has not come down to us. This want 
I have endeavoured to ſupply, as far as I 
am able, and I ſhall only add upon the ſub- 
je, that both in the invention of argu- 
ments, and in the arrangement and diſpo- 
ſition of them, there is no orator, that ever 
J read or heard of, that equals him: And, 
beſides all the fotce that the rhetorical art 
gives to his arguments, there is more plain 


| good ſenſe in them than in any oratorial 


compoſition I have ever ſeen : And he ex- 
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cells as much in exciting the paſſions of the 
readers, as in argument: And I think it is 
true what the Halicarnaſhan has obſerved *, - 


that if a man has any feeling at all, it is 
impoſſible he can read Demoſthenes with- 
out being agitated by the different paſſions, 
which the Hilicarnaſſian mentions. But 
how much more would he have been agi- 


' tated, if he had heard Demoſthenes ſpeak 


his orations ? 


As what I have ſaid of the ſtate of A- 
thens and Greece, at the time when De- 
moſthenes was engaged in public buſineſs, 
is taken almoſt altogether from hig famous 
oration De Corona, it is proper that the 
reader ſhould be informed upon what occa- 


ſion this oration was made. Cteſiphon 


moved in the aſſembly of the people, that 
Demoithenes thould be crowned with a 
golden crown on account of his virtue, and 
the good will he had conſtantly ſhewn to 


* De admiranda vi dicendi in Demoſthene.— Cap. 
22. 50. & 54. 


Vol. VI. | 3B. 
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the people of Athens and to all the 
Greeks, and on account of his frmneſs and 
reſolution, and becaufe he ſtill continues 
ſaying and doing every thing for the good 
of the people of Athens. And according- 
ly, upon this motion of Ctefiphon, a decree 
or enactment of the people paſſed, and De- 
moſthenes was fo crowned. For this de- 
cree Cteſiphon was accuſed by Æſchines, 
as having fet forth to the people what was 
falſe concerning Demoſthenes, He was 
charged alſo with having acted contrary to 
law and form, both as to the time and place 
of the proclamation of the crown *. The 
trial came on long after the decree was pro- 
nounced, after the death of Philip, and 
when Alexander was maſter of Greece, 
and engaged in the war againſt the Per- 
fians. And as the inditment was fo con- 
ceived as to make Demoſthenes a party as 
well as Cteſiphon, he was heard in defence 
both of Cteſiphon and himfelf, This, as 
1 have obſerved, neceſſarily led him to 


* Sec the whole indictment or ven, as they call it, 
ingroſſed in the oration itſelf, p. 143. edit · Morelli. 
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ſpeak much of himſelf, and to ſet forth 
what he had done for the ſervice of the A- 
thenians, and for the preſervation of the li- 
berty of all Greece, Of all theſe ſervices 
you Have a ſhort ſummary account towards 
the end of the oration *®, And the fact 
undoubtedly was, that he put Philip fairly 
to a land, having leagued againſt him not 
only the Athenians and Thebans, but al- 
moſt all the other ſtates of Greece there 
named ; and brought to the field againft 
him an army, as I have ſaid, of no leſs than 
15,000 foot and 2000 horſe of hired troops, 
beſides thoſe which were compoſed of the 
citizens of each of the ſtates: So that 1 
think it was with reaſon he ſays, that he 
was then at the head of the affairs of the 
greatelt conſequence in his time. 


There is one thing which diſtinguiſhes 
the ſtile of hiſtory from that of rhetoric 
more than any thing elſe, which is, that the 
orator lays down general abſtract propoſi- 
tions of the moral or political kind, from 


». 18g, and following, 
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which he argues. Theſe are called in 
Greek Myrouar, and in Latin /entent:ne ; 
and they were reckoned by the antients a 
great beauty of the rhetorical ſtile. There 
may however be too many of them, which 
weill give the oration the appearance of a 
philoſophical diſcourſe, rather than a ſpeech 
of buſineſs: And. this is a fault which I 
have obſerved in ſome of Tacitus's ſpeeches, 
and in thoſe of Salluſt; but Demoſthenes 
has uſed them more moderately, and always 
ariſing naturally from the ſubject. As thoſe 
he has uſed are, I think, the fineſt any where 
to be found, I will give ſome examples 
of them. The firſt I ſhall mention is to be 
found in the third Olynthiac, towards the 
end, where he tells us, that the Athenians 
cf his time, inſtead of applying to the 
great and important affairs of Greece, as 
their forefathers had done, employed them- 
ſelves in making high- ways, , plaſtering 
their ramparts, collecting water in foun— 
tains, and ſuch like trifles; and he adds, 
j That it is not poſſible that men, who ap- 

* ply to mean and trifling things, ſhould 
be great minded men; for ſuch as the 
ſtudies and applications of men- are, 
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© ſuch of neceſſity will their a 
This is true not only of nations, 
every individual; for there is no more c 
tain way of diſcovering the ſpirit and ge- 
nius of any man, than by obſerving his 
purſuits, and what he values himſelf for 
excelling in, | 


A 


Another inſtance of the ſame kind is to 
be found in the firſt Olynthiac f, Where 


* a man (ſays he) ſucceeds beyond what he 
* deſerves, it diſpoſes him, if he has not a 


Feri d r, oippctt, ZZ vai n,aue Cg, nagar, 
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ge was. And here we may obſerve how conciſely, and 
at the ſame time how clearly this is expreſſed in the 
Greek. It is expreſſions of this kind, not to be imi- 
tated in any other language, which gives that weight 
of matter to the ſtile of Demoſthenes, not to be found 
in any other orator, nor any other writer that I know, 
in which his awrixy Twery;, as the Halicarnaſſian calls 
it, conſiſts, | n e 
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great deal of prudence, to act very un- 
* wiſely ; and therefore it appears, in ma- 
* ny caſes, to be more difficult to preſerve 
* what you have acquired, than to have ac- 
* quired it.” This is a maxim, the truth of 
which may be verified from many examples, 
both of nations and of individuals, 


There is a noble ſentiment on the ſub- 
ject of the To zaAor, and which I am per- 
ſuaded he brought with him from the ſchool 
of Plato. It is in the oration De Corona, 
where he ſays, That death is neceſſarily 

be the end of human life, which no man can 

, * avoid, if he were to ſhut himſelf up al- 

together from the commerce of the world, 

© Bur good men it hecomes to act the beau- 

.* tiful and honourable part in life, hoping 

the beſt, but diſpoſed to bear with forti- 

'* tude whatever lot it ſhall pleaſe Provi- 
* dence to allign them f. 


* P. 153. edit. Morelii. 


I The reader who would form a taſte of the beauty 
of Demoſthenes's compoſition, ſhould read it in the 


original, where he will find a very fine period, which 
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I will only juſt mention another very fine 
paſſage of the ſame kind upon the ſubje& 
of traitors to their country, ſuch as there 
were many at that time in Greece, It is to 
be found in the oration De Corona, where 
he ſhews that traitors, however happy they 
may think themſelves by the rewards they 


get for their treaſon, are truly the moſt mi- 
ſerable of men, which he proves both by 


reaſons and facts. 


Before I conclude this ſubject of the 
matter of Demoſthenes, I muſt obſerve 
one great difference betwixt him and Ci- 
cero as to the matter: Demoſthenes ne- 
ver ſpeaks of himſelf in any of his ora- 
tions, but where it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
which it certainly was in the oration De 
Corona; for there, if he had not ſpoken a 
great deal of himſelf, and enlarged much 
upon what he had done in defence of the 
liberty of his country, and of all Greece, 


muſt have pleaſed the ears of the Athenians, as muck 
as the ſenſe of it their underſtandings. 


* P. 142. edit. Morelii. 
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he could not have defended himſelf againſt 
the charge which ÆEſchines brings againſt 
him, that he was unworthy of the honours 
which had been decreed to him upon the 
motion of Cteſiphon: But though abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, he makes an apology for 
ſpeaking ſo much of himſelf . How dif- 


This apology is ſo well expreſſed, and in words ſo 
plain and ſimple, but ſuch as no better could be deviſed, 
that I will give them at length as a ſpecimen of his ſtile, 
which I admire for nothing more than the plainneſs of 
his language, and at the ſame time the propriety of it, 
and the weight of matter contained in it. He obſerves 
two things in that cauſe in which Zſchines had a great 

advantage over him. The firſt was, that upon the iſſue 
of the trial with reſpe&t to him, depended what he 
thought of the greateſt value; the preſerving the good 
will and eſteem of his countrymen, whereas Zſchines 
riſked nothing but the loſing his ſuit : And here he 
uſes a figure, called by the Scholiaſt ee, which 
expreſſes more by ſaying nothing, than could have 
been done by many words. I hen follows the other 
thing: „ Erige de, © Pur rar arbporo; De 107 
Ce (467 Ag x TT v. ννεν abb ng 70% t7%i- 
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ferent is Cicero in this reſpect from De- 
moſthenes? He brings himſelf into his o- 
rations upon every occaſion: And not on- 
ly into his public orations, but alſo thoſe 
in private cauſes, ſuch as that for Ar- 
chias the poet, where he ſpeaks a great deal 
of himſelf, and of his application to letters, 
very near as much as upon the queſtion, 
which was, Whether Archias was a Roman 
citizen? beginning the oration with him- 
ſelf, where there is an affected modeſty, in 
theſe words: Si quid eft in me ingenu, judi- 
ces, quod, ſentio, quam fit extruum ; which 
affectation, as I have obſerved, is always a 
ſign of the greateſt vanity: And [| think I 
have ſthewn that Cicero was perhaps as vain 
a man as ever lived, 


And here it may be obſerved, that a 


great artilt like Demoſthenes, who has moſt 
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diligently ſtudied the art, and by that 
means diſcovered the extreme difficulty of 
excelling in it, can never be perfectly ſatis- 
fied with his own performance, nor come 
up to his own idea of perfection in the art. 
This, I have ſhewn, was the caſe of the 
great painters of old“: And therefore, if 
a man deſires only to pleaſe himſelf, it is 
better for him not to be ſo perfect in the 
art, ſo that he may rather, admire, as Ho- 
race ſays, even his own faults, quam ſapere 
et ringi. 


P. 276, and 277 of this vol. 
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Stile divided into the words and the compo- 
ſition of the words.-The words orna- 
mented by Tropes, compoſition by Figures. 
The stile of Demoſthenes ſimple with re- 
Jpect to the words; but the compoſition 
artificial, He excelled in two tiles dia- 
metrically oppoſite to one another, the plain 
and ſimple, the artificial and elaborate, — 
Of his excellence in the firſt, his ſpeech a- 
gainst Olympiodorus is a proof. —T he dif- 
ficulty of excelling in that compoſition. — 
The stile of his public orations perfectly 
different, —T his artificial stile not the ſtile 
of converſation, nor of the decrees of the 

ſenate and people. It is made by figures 
of compoſition, not by metaphorical or poe- 
tical words. Theſe Figures of three kids, 
the Figures of the ſyntax, of the ſenſe, and 
of the ſound. —The Figures of ſyntax very 
few in Demosthenes.— His Figures of the 
ſenſe not ſuch as Cicero uſes, —Not fo im- 
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moderate in his uſe of Figures of the found 
as Hocrates is Figures of ſound are pro- 
duced by a certain ſimilarity of ſound, 
which firikes the ear. The Halicarnaſ- 
fian mentions Jeveral of them, among o- 
thers Antitheſis, a figure allo of the ſenſe. 
—Of the peculiarities of Demoſihenes's 
file: Firſt, the arrangement of the words. 
—T hat in his public orations very different 
from the tile of Lyfeas, or his own file 
in private cauſes — Examples of the in- 
verſion of the natural order.—Shewn 
that this may be done in ſome degree in 
Eng liſhb.--This artificial compoſition makes 
the ſtile of Demoſtenes obſcure to one who 
25 not a good Greek ſcholar —Dr. John- 
jon juugment of the ſtile of Demoſthenes. 
— lt could not be obſcure to the people of 
Athens, —Whereim the artifice of this 
compoſition conſiſis.— Example of it, with 
a correction of the text. The uſe of ac- 
cuſtoming one's ſelf to ſuch a compoſition. 
—Another peculiarity of Demoſthenes's 
ile 1s Hyperbatons and Parentheſes.— 
This makes the d euorns or denſity of his 
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ile. = Another peculigrity of his file is 
\ the roundneſs or compattneſs of his pe- 
riods, — A period muſt have a beginning 
and an end, of which the connection muſt 
be perceptible, and marked hy the voice 
in reading or ſpeaking. —Of that gur of 
the ſound which conſiſts of like endings, 
— This an ornament of the proſe ſtile a- 
mong the antients, as well as of modern 
poetry,—Several examples of it from Ho- 
crates,—T he difference betwixt it and 
what is called the Tegovouacia.—O0f the 
fimilarity of the compoſition or firucture 
of period. This figure of ſound alſo 
much too requent in {ſocrates.—lſocrates 
concludes his periods too frequently with 
a verb.—This a general practice among 
the Latin writers.—Some apology to be 
made for both.—Compariſon of the tile of 
Plato with that of Demoſthenes. —lIſocra« 
tes alſo avoided fludiouſly the concourſe of 

vowels gaping upon one another, — Plu= 
tarch's account of his flile.—Such a ſtile 
was very ſuitable to the genius and ſpirit 
of the writer,-Demoſthenes fludied the 
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muſic of his language, and made of it a 
noble melody and dignified rhythm, with 
_ ſuitable variety.—The variety of Demoſt- 
Hennes stile, the moſt distinguiſhing cha- 
racteristic of it. In this he excells all 

other authors. —Demosthenes to be conſi- 
dered not as a writer only of orations, 
but as a ſpeaker, —He studied action and 
pronunciation very much, and excelled in 
it more than in any other art, The beau- 

| ty of his orations pronounced by himſelf 
not to be conceived by us. = What is come 
down to us of Demosthenes, only the life- 
leſs carcaſs of his orations.= Thoſe only 
orators, who ſpeak their orations.—ſ[t does 
not appear that Cicero excelled in action. 
AA. to the compoſition of Cicero, it does 
not deſerve the character which Quinti- 
lian gives of Demosthenes's compoſition, 

Ae imitated Hocrates more than De- 

moſthenes, particularly in the figures of the 

found, Examples of that. — Quintilian 
prefers him to Demott henets.— It became 

a piece of national vanity among the Ro- 

mans, to prefer their own writers to the 
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Greeks. — But this was not the caſe in the 


days of Cicero. — The critics of that time 
diſapproved of has fille, 


COME now to ſpeak of the ſtile of 


Demoſthenes, which, if it be anſwer- 
able to his matter, muſt make his orations 
the fineſt of all rhetorical compoſitions, 
Stile conſiſts of ſingle words, and the com- 
poſition of theſe words: And it is either a 
plain and ſimple tile, ſuch as is uſed in 
common diſcourſe ; or it is a ſtile of art, 
ſuch as is not commonly uſed. The words 
are varied from common uſe by what are 
called tropes, and the compoſition by what 


are called figures; of both which I have 


elſewhere ſpoken at ſome length *, 


As to the words of Demoſthenes, there 


is nothing remarkable, or what we would 
call ornamented or fine: For they are ei- 
ther the common words of the language, 


or words of buſineſs appropriated to the go- * 


vernment in Athens, or to judicial proceed- 


ings, which may be called verba forenſia, 


Yol, 3d: of this work, book 4- chap. 4. 
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nor is there much of metaphorical language 
in him, or great uſe of epithets, with which 
we ſo much adorn our proſe as well as our 
poetry. But his ſtile, as far as reſpects 
the words, is perfectly ſimple *; and it is 
the compoſition only which diſtinguiſhes 
it from common language, and, I may ſay, 
from the ſtile of every other author: For 
as to the beauty and variety of compoſi- 
tion, he exceeds all that ever wrote in 


proſe f. 


„There is ſome part of the oration about the 
crown, which 1 think is an exception to this rule. It 
is where he deſcribes the education and life of his ad- 
verſary Æſchines; for he there uſes words which may 
be called Dithyrambic, and ſome of them, 1 am per- 
ſuaded, were made by him for the occaſion, as when he 
calls Æſchines avToTeayizes mibnxog, It was of thoſe 
terms of abuſe that EIchines ſaid, (as Cicero informs 
us, De Oratore Perfecto), that they were prodigies, not 
words q va, * PNMAT tn They ſerve to ſhew, that 
our orator could have excelled even in that made? 
ſtile, if he had judged it proper to uſe it upon, any 
other occaſion, - 


+ Zſchines, his rival, allowed him the praiſe of ad- 
mirable compoſition, as well as excellent pronunciation, 
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And in the firſt place, he is perhaps the on- 
ly author that has excelled in the two kinds 
of compolition I have mentioned, diametri- 
cally oppolite to one another, firſt the ſim- 
ple, plain, and unornamented; and, ſecond- 
ly, the artificial, elaborate, and ſuch as is as 
different from common idiom, as the art of 
compoſition can make proſe, Of the firſt 
kind are ſome of his orations in private 
cauſes, ſuch as that againſt Conon, and a- 
nother againſt Olympiodorus, the ſtile of 
both which is ſo different from that of his 
public orations, that I ſhould not believe that 
they were his, if it was not univerſally ſo 


reputed. The Halicarnaſſian has ſpoken at 


ſome length of the oration againſt Conon *, 
and has told us that it was written in imi- 
tation of Lyſias's manner. If ſo, I think 
we muſt allow that he has outdone his 
maſter ; for there is nothing of Lyſias that 


and he appears to have thought that it was by his 


compoſition chiefly that he got the better of him. See 


vol. 2d, p. 365. 


® Tligs rng TecvoryTes Tov Anh. 
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is ſo perfectly ſimple. In this kind of 
compoſition every appearance of art is a- 
voided, and yet I am not ſure, but that the 
ſtile of it coſt Demoſthenes as much pains 
as that of any of his orations in public 
cauſes. For, though it ſeem very eaſy, 
and ſuch as any one might imitate, yet, 
upon trial, one will be ſoon convinced that 
it is of the kind which Horace mentions : 


— At ſibi quivis 
Speret idem; ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret, 
Auſus idem; tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet. 

A. P V. 240, 


The other, againſt Olympiodorus is in the 
ſame ſtyle: And as it was ſpoken by the 
party, though written by Demoſthenes, it 
is admirably ſuited to the character of the 
ſpeaker, who being no orator, but a vulgar 
illiterate man, in the very beginning de- 
clares himſelf unable to ſpeak, and more 
than once, in the courſe of his pleading, 
puts the judges upon their guard againſt 
the artificial arguments of orators, which 
his adverſary had uſed. It would therefore 
have been very unnatural if he had ſpoken 
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in the ſame artificial manner, and would 
have entirely taken away that air of truth 
and ingenuity which runs through the 
whole oration, and muſt have had a great 
effect upon the judges. 


The difference of the ſtile of theſe ora- 
tions from that of his public orations, 


ſhews that he underſtood perfectly 
Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores *, 


and could ſuit his ſtile to his ſubject, than 
which nothing ſhews more judgment and 
taſte in a writer. 


And here we may obſerve in paſſing, 
that theſe orations are a ptoof, among ma- 
ny others which might be produced, that 
the artificial arrangement of words which 
we obſerve in the Greek orators and other 
elegant writers, was not the common lan- 
guage of the people of Athens, of which 
the two orations above mentioned were 
undoubtedly an exact imitation, Neither 
was it their ordinary ſtile of buſineſs, or 
of their public acts, as is evident from ſe- 


* Horat. Ars Poetica. 
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veral decrees of the ſenate and people, 
which we have in the orations of Demoſt- 
henes, and particularly in the oration a- 
bout the Crown, Only there is one decree 
of the people, drawn up by Demoſthenes 
himſelf, mentioned in that oration, which 
I think is an exception to this rule ; for, 
in the firſt place, it is very much longer 
than any other decree mentioned in that 
or any other oration: And, ſecondly, has 
a great deal of the rhetorical compoſition, 
and alſo of rhetorical argument“: And it 


* The ſentences in this decree, are almoſt as long 
as thoſe in any of his orations. One begins with the 
words *Eaawiles x Ae, and ends with the word wrys;. 
The next ſentence begins Ka: es perry, and ends with 
the word X&4T&IavNovpervougs The ſentence containing 
the decree itſelf, (for what goes before is only an in- 
troduction to it), and immediately following the other 
two ſentences, is almoſt as long as the other two put 
together, And it concludes with a period very well 
compoſed, containing an argument of the rhetorical 
kind, drawn from a topic, which, as I have obſerved, 
Demoſthenes inſiſts much upon, I mean the topic of 
the rs a, and to which he has given the rhetorical 
turn, The words are, Edu; or; Kal auvrois pes! Fgo5 
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is more ſevere againſt Philip, than any of 
the orations we call Philippics, in which 
he often finds more fault with the Athe- 
nians than with Philip. 


But we are to conſider that this decree 
was written, upon a great occaſion, the 
taking, by Philip, of Elataea, a town of 
Bœotia, upon the confines of Attica. Up- 
on this occaſion it was proper to excite 
the people of Athens to join with their 
enemies the Thebans, in a confederacy 
that was neceſlary for the preſervation of 
both ſtates, and of the liberties of Greece. 
And I have no doubt that this decree con- 
tained the ſubſtance of Demoſthenes's 
ſpeech upon the occaſion, in conſequence 
of which the decree was made *. 


EAAnaous ae 14 Tigs Tis Uf, be. EAAxet, K 
201* *uzre 0s ANN Dοοẽ arlpwrrov apysobai, xa Tris *nyiyuories 
arooTigtoIai, aratior tively xai Trs r *ExMmrer OD A 
Ts r re pr. 

* This decree is to be found in Morell's edition, p- 
170. 
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His other kind of ſtile is, as J have ſaid, 
in reſpect of the compoſition, very artifi- 
cial, It is the ſtile of his Olynthiacs, his 
oration about the Crown, and, in general, 
all his public orations, to which he thought 
a ſtyle, much more elevated and more 
raiſed above common ſpeech than that 
which he uſed in common cauſes, was 


ſuitable. 


But it was not by metaphorical, poeti- 
cal, and dythyrambic words, as they called 
them, that he raiſed his ſtile in thoſe ora- 
tions, (for, as I have obſerved, his words in 
all his orations are either terms of buſineſs 
or of common uſe), but it was by figures 
of compoſition, 


Theſe figures of compoſition are of 
three kinds : For they are either figures of 
the ſyntax, of the ſenſe, or of the ſound, 
In theſe three ways language is wonder- 
fully varied, and ſtiles formed exceeding- 
ly different from one another. Of the 
two firſt I have ſpoken pretty fully in an- 
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other volume of this work “; and 1 ſhall 
only add here, that with reſpect to figures 
of ſyntax, there are very few of them to 
be found in Demoſthenes, unleſs: we call 
by that name certain eliptical expreſſions, 

which produce a brevity very remarkable 
in the Attic writers, by which they both 
expreſs their meaning in fewer words, and 
arrange theſe words in a manner different 
from what is practiſed by other Greek 
writers, If to theſe expreſſions you give 
the name of figures, Demoſthenes certain- 
ly abounds with them. And it is in the 
uſe of them, that a great part of the geo. 
of his ſtyle conſiſts; for by them, his 
matter is more condenſed, and makes a 
greater impreſſion upon the mind of the 
hearer, or reader, than it could otherwiſe 
do. And as to the figures of the ſenſe, 
Demoſthenes has none of thoſe poetical 
figures which Cicero uſes, ſuch as Excla- 
mation and Praſopopoceia. His figures of 
that kind conſiſt chiefly of what Cicero 
calls the conformatio ſententiarum; by which 


Volume zd. : 
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he arranges his arguments in all the diffe- 
rent ways by which he thinks they will 
have the greateſt weight and force. There 
is one very common figure of this kind, 
which Demoſthenes uſes very often, and l 
think to very good purpoſe, I mean Inter- 
_ rogation » And which is commonly in 
very ſhort ſentences, whereby he not on- 
ly varies his compoſition very agreeably, 
but inforces his arguments. As to the fi- 
gures of ſound, having ſaid very little of 
them in any other part of this work, I 
think it is proper to explain them here at 
ſome length, more eſpecially as I do not 
find that done in any antient grammarian 
or rhetorician. And yet I think they vary 
the compoſition very much, and conſtitute 
a great part of the florid and ornamented 
ſtile in Greek; and which, as I ſhall ſhew 
in the ſequel, Iſocrates has uſed very im- 
moderately, but Demoſthenes properly and 
moderately. 


Theſe figures are all produced by cer- 
tain ſimilarities which affect the ear, in the 
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ſound of the compoſition. Under this defi- 
nition will be comprehended all the diffe- 
rent figures of this kind mentioned by the 
Halicarnaſſian “. 

To diſtinguiſh exactly from one another 
all theſe ſigures, which the Halicarnaſſian 
mentions, would be a work of ſome trou- 
ble, and, I think, not worth the pains ; 
and therefore I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
figure which he calls Antitheſis, is com- 
monly reckoned to belong to the ſenſe, as 
it relates to the meaning of the words 
which are ſet in oppoſition to one another: 
But it is alſo a figure of the ſound, as it 
gives the ſame form and ſtructure to the 
periods and their ſeveral members, and to 
produces a ſimilarity of ſound. 


* It 1s in his treatiſe nig. 116 Nie rurog Tov ,a 
5. He there mentions the Fan lTwois, FApoiOiuTigy ay = 
Til1715, mepovouaria, avrieTgiPovra, and t νẽie0k : 
And he adds, * aac ma; that is to ſay, wher- 
ever there is a ſimilarity of found, ſuch as is in the 
figures he mentions, it is a figure of the kind of which 
! ſpeak, and is reckoned an ornament of ſtile. 
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But, beſides theſe figures of ſound, the 
whole compoſition of Demoſthenes, par- 
ticularly in his public orations, muſt have 
given the greateſt pleaſure to the ears of his 
hearers, I have ſpoken already“ of the 
beauty of his melody, and of his rhythm, 
This indeed is a beauty, of which we may 
form an idea, but of which our ear has no 
perception. But the artificial arrangement 
of his words is what I think muſt pleaſe the 
ear of every ſcholar and man of taſte; and 
it is by this chiefly, that I think his tile is 
diſtinguiſhed from that of every other 


Greek orator.” 


To be convinced of this, we need 
only compare his ftile in theſe public 
orations with the ſtile of Lyſias, or even 
with his own in the orations above men- 
tioned againſt Conon and Olympadiorus, 
where the words are in ſo ſimple an 
order, that they might almoſt be tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh in the order in which 
they ſtand; or with the ſtile of other 
orators of the ſame age, and particu- 


* Chap. 4th. & 5th, of book ad. of this volume. 
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larly with the ſtile of an oration, intituled, 
rep *AXornos, which is publiſhed among the 
orations of Demoſthenes: But we know 
certainly that it does not belong to him, 


and by no mark more ſurely than the in- 


artificial ſtructure of the words; and it 
very probably is the work, as Libanius 
conjectures, of Hegeſippus, who took the 
ſame fide in politics that Demoſthenes did, 
and particularly in that matter of Halo- 
neſus *, 
1 

This artificial ſtructure of words, eſpe- 
cially if it be diverſified, as it often is, by 
parentheſes, or by genetives abſolute, which 
detach that member, where they are uſed, 
from the reſt of the ſentence, as much as 
a parentheſis does, makes the ſtile appear 
very obſcure to a man who is not a good 


\ 


_ * See Libanius's argument of that oration, I think 
it would not be a diſagreeable occupation for a man, 
who would defire to know perfectly the peculiar beau» 
ties of Demoſthenes's ſtile, to arrange the words, which 
Hegeſippus uſes in this ſpeech, in the artificial manner 
of Demoſthenes, 
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Greek ſcholar, or has not made a particu- 
lar ſtudy of Demoſthenes . I therefore 


* Of this artificial ſtructure the Halicarnaſſian has 
given us ſundry examples in his treatiſe Neg. vue A- 
run Arpocb:voug 044Y0T47 05, Or, as it is rendered by the 
Latin tranſlators, De Ad miranda vi dicendi in Demaſſ- 
bene. This, I think, is one of the beſt of the Hali- 
carnaſhan's critical works, Demoſthenes being an au- 
thor for whom it appears he had a kind of enthuſiaſti- 
cal admiration. But unfortunately the MS; of this piece 
is more mutilated than that of any other of the Ha. 
licarnaflian's works: Even where there is no blank in 
the MS, the text is more incorrect than in any other 
of his works. This is evident from the paſſages which 
he has tranſcribed from Iſocrates, Plato, or Demoſt- 
henes himſelf, which are ſo ill copied, that if thoſe 
paſſages were not to be found in the editions which 
we have of thoſe authors, they would hardly be intel. 
ligible. Many of the errors of Demoſthenes's text in 
this work, Sylburgius and Wolfius have corrected, as 
many as I believe can be corrected. But incorrect and 
mutilated as it is, I hold it to be a moſt valuable piece 
of criticiſm, though it may be thought by many, to be 
trifling, as it relates only to words, and their compoſi. 
tion.” He was to have written, as mentioned before, a 
work upon the Te ay MATING durerns Of Demoſthenes, 
which he ſays was more wonderful than his airy. 
N erg; but which is not come down to us, In the 
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did not wonder when I heard the late Dr 
Johnſon ſay, That it was impoſſible that 


work that is preſerved to us, cap. 9. he has given us 
two examples of Demoſthenes's artificial compoſition; 
one of them the famous period with which he. begins 
his third Philippic, and another period in the ſame 
Philippic not ſo long, but I think of more artificial 
compoſition. It begins with the words E' «4208s, &c. 
He has taken the trouble to ſhew us how the words of 
each of them might have been arranged %rau; xa b 
ev04ce2y Ife but he has arranged them in ſuch a way, 
that zen -vratou; En X&s ν,ẽjůỹ TETOINXNE THY ASZUVs 
Upon both theſe paſſages I have commented, in my dif. 
ſertation upon the compoſition of the antients, annexed 
to the fecond volume of this work, p. 573. and following, 
where I have ventured to give a tranſlation of the laſt 
mentioned paſſage into Engliſh, by which I think I have 
ſhewn that the inverſion from the natural order of the 
words is not ſo great, but that the paſlage may be 
tranſlated with the ſame order of the words preſerved, 
and yet not be obſcure, but, in my judgment, (and I 
am ſure Milton would have thought ſo), more beauti- 
ful than if it had been rendered in our common phra- 
ſeology : For I hold it to be a general rule, that where- 
ever a ſpeaker, upon any great and important ſubject, 
can depart from the common arrangement of the 
words, without making his ſtile obſcure or poetical , 
he ought to do it, but not conſtantly, as the Halicar- | 
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the orations of Demoſthenes could have 
been underſtood by the people of Athens, 
if they had been ſpoken as we have them 
written, But if they ſhould appear ob- 
ſcure to a better Greek ſcholar than Dr 
Johnſon, it will not from thence follow, 
that they would not be intelligible to fo a- 
cute a people as the Athenians, who cer- 
tainly underſtood their own language bet- 
ter than any man now living, and who 
beſides were accuſtomed to that artificial 
arrangement, and ſhort way of expreſſing 
things, more than any other people in 
Greece, theſe two qualities of ſtile, in a 
greater or leſs degree, being remarkable 
in all the Attic writings, For my own 
part, I have ſtudied Demoſthenes's ſtile ſo 
much, and have become ſo fond of it, that 
to me it is ſo far from being obſcure, that 
what appears a diſorderly arrangement of 
the words, conveys the ſenſe to me more 


naſſian has obſerved : For there muſt be variety in 
every work of art, and therefore a great part of the 
compoſition ſhould be of words put together in the 


common and ordinary way. 
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forcibly, and I think I underſtand it bet- 
ter, than if it were written in plain Eng- 
liſh, eſpecially if it be well read to me: 
For all the compoſitions of Demoſthenes 
clearly bear the mark of having been writ- 
ten to be ſpoken, There is' therefore to 
me not the leaſt obſcurity in his orations, 
except what ariſes from our ignorance of 
particular cuſtoms, laws, and forms of 
proceeding in judicial matters. But theſe 
muſt have been all perfectly known to the 
people of Athens, who were ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to hear ſpeeches upon all ſub- 
jects, deliberative and judicial; and were 
themſelves judges in all cauſes, public and 
private. And indeed it is impoſſible that 
they could have praiſed and admired him 
ſo much, if they had not perfectly under- 
ſtood him. At the ſame time they muſt 
have perceived that he did not ſpeak to 
them a common language, but a language 
ſo artificially compoſed, that, at the ſame 
time that it pleaſed their ears, it conveyed 
the ſenſe more forcibly to them, than it 
could otherwiſe have been conveyed; as I 
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think I have ſhewn in the diſſertation upon 
the compoſition of the antients, which I 
have annexed to the ſecond volume of this 
work. 


And here it may be obſerved, that the 
ordinary way, in this artificial compoſition, 
is to begin the period with a noun in the 
genetive, or any other oblique cafe, and 
then to go on for ſeveral lines, and at 
the end of the period to give us the verb 
or the noun by which the noun in the be- 
ginning is governed: And by this means 
the ſenſe is ſuſpended, and the reader or 
hearer is obliged to carry on his attention 
to the end of the period, when the whole 
ſenſe comes upon him at once, and conſe- 
quently muſt make a greater impreſſion 
than if it were frittered down into ſmall 
detached ſentences. Of this kind of com- 
poſition the public orations of Demoſthe- 
nes are full of examples. I will give but 
one, which happens at preſent to be before 
me. It is in the oration pro Corona. The 
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words I give in the note below“. But 
upon this peculiarity of Demoſthenes's ſtile 
I will inſiſt no longer here, as I have ſaid 
a good deal upon the ſubject, both in the 
diſſertation above quoted, and in the third 
chapter of the third book of the ſecond vo- 
lume of this work, where 1 have ſhewn, 
that this artificial compoſition, however 
forced and unnatural it may appear to 
ſome who pretend to be critics, gives a 
denſity and compactneſs to the compoſi- 
tion that otherwiſe it would not have, and 
makes the mind exert that faculty, the 
foundation of all reaſoning and ſeience, 
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Vol. VI. 3 F 


Book V. 
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by which it unites ſeveral things together, 
_ comprehends them in one view v. 


The next peculiarity of his ſtile that I 
obſerve is connected with the former. le 
is the frequent vie of Hyperbatons and Pa- 
rentheſes, by which the period is drawn 
out to a great length, and the reader obli- 
ged to carry on the ſenſe a long way, and 
to connect words at a great diſtance from 
one another. In this reſpe& I know no 
author that can be compared with him, 
except Thueydides, whom it appears De- 
moſthenes imitated very much in the ſtile 
and compoſition, as well as in the matter 
and method of his harangues. But Thu- 
eydides carried this far fetched and impli- 
cated conſtruction ſo far as to make his 
ſtile obſcure; while Demoſthenes has uſed 
it more temperately, ſo much only as to 
raiſe his ſtile much above common ſpeech, 


* Vol. 2d. p. 355.—363- where I have given, from 
Milton, a fine example of the beauty of this compoſition, 
contraſted with the ſame words, put into what is com 
monly called the natural order.- 
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and to give to his periods that weight of 
matter cloſely compacted together, which 
makes what is called the denne, Or, as it 
may be not improperly tranflated, the 
denfity of his compolition- 


The third peculiarity I obſerve is alſo 
near a-kin to the laſt mentioned, It is a 
roundneſs and conſtriction, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, in the form and ſtructure 
of his periods, which have nothing redun- 
dant or deficient, and are equally remote 
from the looſe flow of the hiſtorical pe- 
riod, and the pompous and panegyrical 
periods of Iſocrates, and other orators of 
the epideictic kind, The way in which he 
commonly gives this roundneſs to his pe- 
riods, is, as J have obſerved, by begin- 
ning them with a word, one or more, of 
which we cannot diſcover the connection 
with the other words of the period till we 
come to the end. In this way we are ne- 
ceſſarily obliged to connect the beginning 
with the end of the period, without which 
the period is not intelligible; and the 
great {kill in pronouncing ſuch periods, is to 
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mark, by the voice, the connection be- 
twixt the beginning and the end of the 
period, which, according to Ariſtotle's de- 
finition of a period , are eſſential to it. 
But without being marked by the voice, it 
may be a period as it is written, though 
not as it is read or ſpoken. It is this 
compoſition in periods, pronounced as 
they were by him, which made his ſtile ſo 
fit for buſineſs and action, and gave to it 
the . deacrngie⸗ and EYayaror, which, the Ha- 
licarnaſhan obſerves, is a peculiar characte- 
riſtic of his ſtile 7. And it is ſo much fit- 
ted for ſpeaking, that the words them- 
ſelves, as they are compoſed, ſhew how 
they are to be pronounced}. 


See p. 166. and 168, of this volume, and the re- 
ferences to other volumes of this work in note t of 
P+ 160. 


+ Dionyfius, De admiranda vi dicendi in Demeſt- 
þene, cap. 21. "| 


[I Gap: 34: 4. 
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The next thing I am to obſerve in the 
ſtile of Demoſthenes, is concerning the 
figures of ſound which he has uſed. 
All theſe figures, as I have obſerved, 
conſiſt of a certain ſimilarity of ſound. 
. Of this fimilarity there is one very 
common among the moderns; and that 
is, the ſimilarity of like endings in 
their rhyming poetry, Of this 1 ſhall 
ſpeak at ſome length in the next vo- 
lume, the ſubject of which is to be poe- 
try. But at- preſent it may be proper 
to obſerve, that there may be rhymes in 
proſe as well as in verſe ; when periods, 
or members of periods, are concluded by 
words terminated by the ſame ſyllables, 
one or more. Of words ſo terminated 
there are very many, both in Greek and 
Latin: For all the nouns of the ſame de- 
clenfion muſt neceſſarily have the ſame 
termination in the ſeveral caſes: And 
verbs ot ihe lame conjugation in their ſeve- 
ral tenſes, perſons, and numbers, muſt alſo 
have ihe ume termination of perhaps two 
or ce lyllablesz. and likewiſe the par- 
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ticiples of verbs of the ſame conjugation, 
in their ſeveral numbers and caſes. 


That theſe like endings were accounted 
an ornament of proſe as well as of verſe, 
is evident from the practice of Iſocrates 
and others, who have ſtudied the florid 
and pleaſureable ſtile. The Halicarnaſſian, 
in his treatiſe upon the ſubject of Iſocra- 
tes's tile, cap. 20. has given us ſundry ex- 
amples from Iſocrates of this ornament of 
Nile: And particularly, he has mentioned 
one period, where he has uſed three words 
rhyming to one another, viz. eee lar, 
TeaToigens, KETALvroigen? 2 And he has given to 
this ornament the name of ge e: And 
then he obſerves, that there are in this pe- 
riod three members of the ſame length ; 
and this figure he calls FALOUOIME bs % For nor 
only does the ear perceive a ſimilarity of 
ſound, when the periods, or members of 
periods, terminate with the ſame ſyllables ; 
but alſo, when the periods, or the mem- 
bers of the periods, are of the ſame length, 
and of the ſame form and ſtructure. Ag 
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Iſocrates has made more uſe of thofe fi- 
gures of found, of both the kinds | have 
mentioned, than any other author | know, 
I will give more examples from him, of 
this kind of rhyming compoſition: And I 
will take them from his Panegyric, an o- 
ration upon which, it is ſaid, he beſtowed 
ren years, and ſome ſay fifteen ; and 
where, conſequently, every thing he 
thought ornamental in ſtile muſt have 
been moſt diligently ſtudied. The firſt 
example I give is from p. 132. (Baſit 
edition, anno 1594.) where you have a 
ftring of eight fentences, all of which, and 
their ſeveral members, are nearly of the 
fame length, and of the ſame form and 
compoſition, and moſt of them rhyming 
to one another. Another example is in 
p. 170. where you have a ſtring indeed of 
no more than three ſhort ſentences, but alt 
of the ſame form and ſtructutre, and all 
in rhyme. And in p. 188. you have like- 
wiſe three ſhort ſentences of the ſame, or 
nearly the ſame length, and each of them 
terminated with the double rhyme of #»ws 
in the words nee, aigetopons, and 
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warmers, And here it is to be obſerved, 
that it is not the juxta poſition of words of 
like endings that makes this rhyming, which 
18 accounted an ornament by ſuch writers as 
Iſocrates; but it is the placing thoſe rhym- 
ing words in the ſame place of a ſentence, 
or a member of a ſentenee, and where the 
ſenſe requires that an emphaſis ſhould be laid 
upon them, which makes the above men- 
tioned ornament that they call een 
where there is a concourſe of ſuch words 
together, it makes the figure which the 
Halicarnaſſian, in the paſſage above quoted, 

calls aageref ] but it appears to me not to 
be practiſed by any good writer in Greek, 
not even by Iſocrates. And indeed it 
ſeems to be nothing but an inſignifi- 
cant jingle, which could not pleaſe the 
ears any more than the underſtanding of 
fuch men as the Athenians, 


As to the other figure, called by the 
Halicarnaſſian gui, which makes the 
ſentences, or their members, nearly of 
equal length, and gives the ſame ſtructure 
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and form of compoſition to the words, 
there is no doubt a certain concinnity and 
prettyneſs in it, which may pleaſe, if not 
too often repeated ; but which I think is 
uſed much too frequently by Iſocrates, as 
appears from the examples I have given: 
And if the reader wants more examples'of 
the ſame kind, he may have many more 
of them in Dionyſius's diſſertation upon 
Iſocrates, cap. 14-; where he ſhews a 
moſt wonderful ſimilarity of tile, ſtudied 
by Iſocrates, both in the ſound, and in the 
antitheſis of words to one another, But 
he obſerves, that of theſe pretty little or- 
naments he abated much in the laſt ora- 
tions he wrote, when he was become old 
and his judgment more mature. 


But in his earlier ſpeeches, particularly 
one rig. T1; news, Where he has compared 
the manners of the Athenians of his time 
with thoſe of their anceſtors, an oration, up- 
on which he valued himſelf very much, he 
has ſhewn that he abounds in thoſe pu- 


Vor. VI. 38 
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erile ornaments of the Tap irwo'; and Tup5Þ010064, 
and particularly the laſt, beginning his pe- 
riods, or the members of them, with the 
ſame words; ſuch Zu wo yag—nuns ö, 
Terre peer, And more . And that he a- 
bounds alſo very much in antitheſis, 
which, as I have already obſerved, though 
it be a figure relative chiefly to the ſenſe, 
yet has a great effect likewiſe upon the 
found, if the antithetical words are con- 
traſted with one another in the ſame parts 
of the period or members of the period *. 


There is another ſimilarity in the com- 
poſition of Iſocrates, and which, I think, 
may be reckoned a ſpecies of the ee; 
and that is the too frequent termination 
of his ſentences with a verb. This is a 
fault which I have elſewhere obſerved in 
the Latin compoſition ; and that it applies 
alſo to the compoſition of Iſocrates, any 
perſon will be convinced, who will take 


„ Heg Tis. JureTuT0; Tov Aten cap. 20. verſus 


finem. 
+ Vol. 4. book 1. chap. 11. 
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the trouble to compare accurately his ſtile 
with that of Demoſthenes, who has much 
more variety in this, and in every other 
reſpect, than Iſocrates. It, may however, 
be obſerved, as an apology for Iſocrates 
and the Latin writers, that, by terminating 
the ſentence with the governing verb, the 
beginning and the end are often connected 
together, by which the ſenſe of the whole 
is brought altogether to the mind of the rea- 
der or hearer. But though it often ſerve 
this purpoſe, it ought not to be conſtantly 
uſed, otherwiſe it gives a tedious unifor- 
mity to the compoſition, which to me is 
offenſive. And yet this is the caſe of al- 
moſt all the compoſition in Latin, both 
oratorial and hiſtorical, Of the practice 
of it in their hiſtorical ſtile, I have ſpoken 
in the paſſage above quoted from vol, 4th 
of this work. And as to the oratorial, we 
have but to read one oration of Cicero, to 
be convinced that he uſes it much too 
frequently; and from a paſſage in the 
end of his Orator, he very plainly tells 
us, that the compoſition is defective, if 
the period is not concluded in this way. 
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The paſſage is ſo remarkable, that J will 
give it in Cicero's words, 


Quantum autem fit apte dicere, expe- 
* riri licet, {1 aut compoſiti oratoris bene 
* ſtrutam collocationem diſſolvas permu- 
* tatione yerborum. corrumpatur enim to- 
ta res, ut et haec noſtra in Corneliana, et 
* deinceps omnia: Neque me divitiae mo- 
vent, quibus omnes Africanos et Laelios 
© multi venalitii mercatoreſque ſupera- 
** runt.,' immuta paulum, ut fit, multi ſu- 
* perarunt mercatores venalitiique ;' pe- 
© rierit tota res, et quae ſequuntur: Ne- 
que veſtis, aut caelatum aurum et ar- 
* gentum, quo noſtros veteres Marcellos 
* Maximoſque multi eunuchi e Syria E- 
« pyptoque vicerunt.“ Verba permuta ſic, 
© ut fit, © vicerunt eunuchi e Syria Egyp- 
© toque.” Adde tertium : * Neque vero or- 
* namenta iſta villarum, quibus L. Paulum 
* et L. Mummium, qui rebus his urbem 
* Italiamque omnem referſerunt, ab ali- 
* quo video perfacile Deliaco aut Syro 
** potuille ſuperari, fac ita, * potuiffe fu- 
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4 perari ab aliquo Syro aut Deliaco.“ Vi- 
$ deſne, ut ordine verborum paulum com- 
mutato, jiiſdem verbis ſtante ſententia, ad 
* nihilym omnia recidant cum ſint ex ap- 
* tis diſſoluta “*? | 


In this reſpect, too, as well as in every 
other, that variety which characteriſes the 
ſtile of Demoſthenes, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from every other, is preſerved: For though 
he very often terminates his periods with 
a verb, as in many caſes it is no doubt pro- 
per, he likewiſe often concludes them with 
a noun, as in that little ſhort period which 


Longinus celebrates ſa much, Toure vo be- 
u TOy eri Th ve Wig TAIT2 u T&pt ftv vwromney 


wry 1505. P. 171. Morelli. And the laſt 
ſentence of his famous oration De Corona, 
is concluded with the adjective 29a; and 
often he concludes with a participle, and 
ſometimes with a pronoun or an adverb. 
But he always gives that place to a word 
ſignificant of ſomething principal in the pe- 


* Qrator, cap. 70. 
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riod, and tending to combine and to give 
an unity to the ſeveral parts of it. 


There are two paſſages, one from Iſo- 
crates, and another from Demoſthenes, 
both upon the ſame ſubject, and therefore 
very properly compared together. The 
ſubject, too, is very important, and very 
| intereſting. It is the compariſon of the 
character and manners of the Athenians in 
former times, with their character at the 
time when Iſocrates and Demoſthenes liv- 
ed, The paſſage of Iſocrates upon this 
ſubje&, you have in the 17th chapter of 
this treatiſe, and in the three following 
chapters you have a moſt accurate criti- 
ciſm upon it, where the author not only 
ſhews that the compoſition. of Iſocrates is 
flat and languid, and not ſufficiently con- 
denſed and rounded ; but he ſhews how 
it might be made better, which is the moſt 
inſtructive of all criticiſms, and indeed it 
is teaching the reader, as I am perſuaded 
he taught his ſcholars. And he concludes 
with ſaying, that it is full of that puerile 
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figure above mentioned called ragiroris, which 
he ſays ſerves to divert the attention of the 
reader from the ſubject: And all his pe- 
riods, he adds, are antitheſes to one another, 
beginning, as I have ſaid, with the words 
Ex4:v04 prev vag: then tis N, and with a r. r. 
en, and a rovre N. 


The paſſage from Demoſthenes, too, 
upon this ſubject, is likewiſe given at 
length, and both for matter and ſtile it is 
wonderfully ſuperior. And indeed I think 
I never read a finer compoſition upon any 
ſubject. There are very few periods that 
are figured in the ſame way: And he en- 
livens his ſtile greatly, both in this and his 
other compoſitions, by uſing ſome ſhort 
ſentences without any period at all: Theſe 
are commonly interrogations, by which 
he excites very much the hearer or reader, 
At the ſrme time he has not avoided alto- 
gether thoſe figures of ſound which Iſo- 
crates appears to have ſtudied chiefly ; for 
he has uſed them ſometimes, but never 
where it is improper, or where they do 
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not ſerve to inforce his arguments: As 
where he ſums up what he had ſaid of the 
noble actions of their anceſtors, both in 


peace and war, he has theſe words: E= 
Tov To Kt) *EAAnvixe T40TW;, ru goes reg Otovg wordw;* Te 


d w auT04; 1095 ¹ẽ,,e A] te ix, SuTz peo liar, 


Here we have two members of the period 
concluded, each, with an adverb of the 
ſame termination : In the third member 
there is alſo an adverb of the ſame termi- 
nation, but the member is concluded with 
the verb Foxes, And the whole period is 
concluded, not with a verb, as Iſocrates's 
periods almoſt always are, but with the 
NOUN «Iz. As to the matter of this 
compoſition, it does not belong to my pre- 
ſent ſubject to ſpeak of it: But I think 
that, in the matter, it exceeds Iſocrates ſtill 
more than in the ſtile. - And I do not 
wonder at what the Halicarnaſſian ſays, 
that, he could not read the orations of De- 
moſthenes, without feeling moſt ſenſibly 
all the ſeveral paſſions which he wants to 
inſpire, ſuch as fear, contempt, hatred, an- 
ger, envy, pity, and the reſt. And that 
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he was agitated by a kind of enthuſiaſm, 
like thoſe who were initiated into the my- 
ſeries of the great Goddeſs. And if we, 
he adds, ſo far removed from thoſe times, 
and having no concern or intereſt in them, 
are fo much moved by his ſpeeches, how 
muſt the Athenians and other Greeks, 
living at that time, and ſo much intereſted 
in the affairs which are the ſubject of thoſe 
orations, have been affected by them, when 
ſpoken by him who is allowed by every 
body to have excelled fo much in Action, 
the firſt quality of an orator . It was his 
excellence in that art, which made s- 
chines obſerve to thoſe who ſo much ad- 
mired his oration De Corona, when it was 

read to them, that they would have ad- 
mired it yery much more if they had heard 
him pronounce it f. 


* 


® Ibid. cap. 22. 


+ See p. 321. of this volume, and Cicero, D. Ora- 
tore, lib. 3. cap. 56. where the ſtory is told at ſome 


Vox. VI. 3 H 
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He next compares two orations of Pla- 
to and of Demoſthenes, both on the ſame 
ſubject, namely, the praiſe of the Athe- 
nians. 'The oration of Plato is a , in- 
zue, that is, a ſpeech in praiſe of thoſe 
who had fallen in battle, fighting for their 
country. It is contained in that dialogue 
of Plato called Menexenus. See chapter 
25th and following of the Halicarnaſhan, 
where we have a very ſevere criticiſm of 
the ſt'la of Plato, ſhewing that he is full 
of thoſe pretty little ornaments firſt uſed 
by Georgias, as he tells us, of antitheſis 
and pariſeſis, for the lake of which he has 
made his ſtile. much too diffuſe, and ener- 
vated the ſenſe. of it: And he gives an 
example in this period:  Egyws yay w nyny- 
8x7 wv, Ac x4ne7t ener fen KA K00geeg Tow gf. 
Vitra Tags THY GAXOVTAVTWMY 3 where: he obſerves, 
that in this ſhort period there are three 
words that are «x to other three, that is, 
of the ſame form and ſtructure, each to 
each, Then he ſays that the words in the 
end, Viz, wage ver exov-errwr, add nothing to 
the ſenſe, but ſerve only to give a termina- 
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tion to the period which pleaſed the ear 
of Plato *. In another paſſage of this 
panegyric he obſerves theſe words, ruz.-s- 
un N xas vauanynoupivn, iN he money 3 where 
we have three words with a triple rhyme 
to one another, Such rhymes, as I have 
obſerved, are not uncommon in Greek ; 
but in good compoſition the words ſhould 
be ſeparated from one another, and ſhould 
not be put in any remarkable place, ſuch 
as the beginning or end of a period, or 
member of a period, ſo that they may 
appear to anſwer to one another, And he 
has given us another flower of Plato in 
theſe words: Q "ev8xc mat TAWwreY, Xa berger, x. 
Jia wre, Ga marrws Weeduwinr, Wigard xe; 
where there is a ſtrange gingle of words. 
But, in order to do all juſtice to Plato, 
he has given us the concluſion of this 
ſpeech at full length r, which, he ſays, 
is very juſtly admired : And indeed, for 
the matter it is much better than the 


* Cap. 25. and 26, 
+ Cap. 30. 
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reſt of this oration; for there is a great deal 
of excellent morality in it, and much ſaid 
in praiſe of a virtuous and a noble death, 
ſuch as that of thoſe men. But Diony- 
ſius ſays that it is more political than rhe- 
torical; I would add, more philoſophical : 
And his ſtile ſavours more of the Socratic 
dialogue than of public ſpeaking. And, 
upon the whole, I am of opinion, that it 
is only in philoſophy and dialogue-writing 
that Plato excels; and I think Dionyſus 
very properly applies ro him what Jupiter 
in Homer ſays to Venus: 


Ov cen, Texvov g, dd erat F0A$poen ics tg · 
Am ov y (utgorre peiTipto e yaeois 


As the profeſſed purpoſe of this work 
is to ſhew the excellency of Demoſthenes's 
ſtile, by comparing him with other famous 
orators, (for, ſays he, every thing is beſt 
known by compariſon with other things 
of the ſame kind“), he gives us a long 
paſſage from Demoſthenes's oration . 


9 
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rribau, UPON a very fine ſubject, and not 
unlike the ſubject treated of by Plato in 
his aoye; tmirethng, I mean the praiſe of the 
Athenians*, It is a moſt wonderful com- 
poſition, and I cannot praiſe it higher, than 
by ſaying that I think it the fineſt to be 
found in Demoſthenes. It is, both for the 

matter and tile, very much ſuperior to the 
_ paſſage from Plato, which he ſets againſt 
it, and which, he ſays, is the beſt thing in 
that funeral oration, There is none of 
thoſe puerile ornaments in it which I have 
obſerved in Plato, but a great variety in 
the ſtruQture of the periods, which are now 
and then intermixed with ſhort interroga- 
tions; and ſometimes a ſingle word makes 
a ſentence by itſelf. And, in the whole of 

the compoſition, there is a tone of public 
| ſpeaking and of contention (for he was 
pleading againſt Æſchines) which diſtin- 
guiſhes it from all other kinds of tile, 
even from the ſtile of a panegyrical ora- 
tion; I ſay the tone of public ſpeaking, 


Cap. 37. 
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which is felt by every body when the 
orator ſpeaks his orations: But I think it 
is to be perceived even in the written com- 


poſition of Demoſthenes *. 


But to return from Plato to Iſocrates.— 
This author has taken another way, beſides 
thoſe I have mentioned, to ſmooth and po- 
liſh his ſtile ; and that is, by avoiding moſt _ 
anxiouſly the gaping of vowels upon one 
another. And, in general, I think Plutarch 
gives a very good account of the eloquence 
of Iſocrates in the end of what he has 
written De Gloria Athenienſium, where he 
lays that he ſpent his time in contriving 
Arridecug, cage, And what he calls ier. 
that is, words of like flection, joining and 
ſoldering words together, and ſmoothing 
his periods as it were with a chiſſel and a 
plane. : 


From what I have ſaid, it is evident that 
Ifocrates ſtudied very much the ſimilarity 


* See the Halicarnaſſian upon the ſubject of De- 
moſthenes, cap, 22. 
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of ſound in his compoſition. And I am 
perſuaded he was a man of ſuch a genius, 
that he ſpent a great part of the many 
years which he employed in writing his 
famous oration, the Panegyric, in ſtudy- 
ing ornaments of that kind. And I think 
it was natural enough that a little minded 
man, ſuch as Iſocrates appears to have 
been, ſhould employ himſelf in ſtudying 
thoſe puerile ornaments, more than the 
matter, or the real beauties of compoſition: 
For that he was ſuch a man, we muſt be- 
Heve, if the ftory be true which Plutarch 
tells of him in the paſſage above quoted, 
that being aſked, when he was very old, 
How he lived? As well, ſays he, as a man 
can do, that is above ninety years of age, 
and thinks death the greateſt of ail evils, 


But Demoſthenes had a genius above 
thoſe puerile ornaments, which can only 
pleaſe boys or vulgar men. There is 
therefore very little of the ſimilarity of 
ſound, of either of the two kinds 1 have 
mentioned, to be found in Demoſthenes. 
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But, in place of thoſe gingling ornaments, 
and that uniformity of compoſition ſo fre- 
quent in Iſocrates, he ſtudied what was of 
much greater value, the muſic of his lan- 
guage, and laboured to grace his compoſi- 
tion with a noble melody and dignified 
rhythm, (to uſe an expreſſion of the Hali- 
carnaſſian), giving it alſo that variety which, 
as the ſame author obſerves, muſt be ſtu- 
died in the melody and rhythm, as well 
as in every other part of the compoſition “. 


The Halicarnaſſian, in his treatiſe De 
Admiranda vi dicend: in Demoſthene, has 
told us, what I think muſt certainly be 
true, of a muſical language, ſuch as the 
Greek, that with reſpect to the ſound 
of the compoſition, nothing has ſuch a 
power to affect the ears as the rhythm 7: 


* See vol. 2d. p. 382. 


+ Ov ag d Pavner T1 mgeypas gvifeg 1 royorty do 
genen Ties feeigany £307 0vs a ns. wn" 4% In 
rann, ws tun dea, rh, ra XVgIOTRTOY THY ous 
ren dora, XYAGT Tos axe. Cap. 39. 
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For in all muſic, whether it be the diaſte- 
matic muſic, that is, what we commonly 
call muſic, or the muſic of language, the 
rhythm is moſt powerful, and is what af- 
fects very much, not only the ears, but 
the mind ; for, according to the antient 
ſaying, * Rhythm is all in muſic “. 


I have ſaid a great deal of both the me- 
lody and the rhythm of the Greek lan- 
guage, in the fourth chapter of the ſecond 
book of this volume, where I have endea- 
voured to ſhew, that though we have no 
practice of them in our language, nor in- 
deed hardly an idea how they ſhould be 
applied to language and make it ſo beau- 
tiful, yet we ought not for that to deny 
that they exiſted in the Greek language, 
and made a great part of the beauty of 
compoſition in Greek. And I will only add 
here, that the admirers of modern times, 
or rather of themſelves, ought to conſider, 
that the antients were men much ſuperior 


Har Tegx To; ovrixois ' g. 


Vor. VI. 31 
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to us in all the arts, and particularly in the 
great art of language, the greateſt, in my 
opinion, as well as the moſt ufeful of all 
the human arts, If it were not ſo, we 
ſhould be much to blame in paſling fo 
many of the moſt docile years of our life 
in, the ſtudy of their language and arts: 
and a claſſical education, for promoting of 
which ſo many foundations have been 
made by our anceſtors of ſchools and col- 
leges and univerſities, would be a great ab- 
ſurdity. Now, if this ſuperiority be ad- 
mitted, we ought not to be ſurpriſed that 
the antient languages are not only ſupe- 
rior to any modern in the-grammati- 
cal part, which is ſo much more perfect 
in them than in the modern languages, 
that we could not have had an idea 
of its perfection, if their grammatical art 
had not come down to us exemplified by 
their writings, but allo in the ſound, 
which could not be tranſmitted to us as 
their grammar has been, and of which, 
therefore, we never can have the practice, 
though we may learn a little of the ſcience 
of it, by what ſome of their authors have 
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told us; as much, at leaſt, as may ſatisfy 
us of the poſſibility of its exiſtence. For 
my own part, the more I ſtudy antient 
books, and the more [ live in the antient 
world, where I live as much, or rather 
more, than in the modern, the more I am 
convinced of the benefit of a claſſical edu- 
cation, without which, I think, no man can 
excel in anyart or ſcience of any value, nor 
can act a great or noble part in life “. 


Every work of art, though in every o- 
ther reſpect perfect, yet if it want variety, 
can never pleaſe. Now Demoſthenes has 
made his compoſition ſo various, that by 
variety itſelf he has diſtinguiſhed it more 
from the compoſition of other authors, 
than by any other mark ; for in moſt au- 
thors there is ſome word, or phraſe, or 
particular turn of expreſſion, which marks 
their ſtile, in the ſame manner as any 
ſtrong feature diſtinguiſhes a face, But 


* Sce farther upon this ſubject, p. 147. and fol- 
lowing of this volume; allo p. 165. and 166. 
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there is nothing of this kind in De- 
moſthenes ; for there are no ſuch words 
or phraſes in him. There is nothing 
like the eſſe wideatur of Cicero, with 
which he concludes ſo many of his 
periods“: And the general colour and 
complexion of his ſtile is as various as 
poſſible ; for fometimes he compoſes in 
long periods of many members, and ſome- 
times in ſhort periods; the members of 
his periods are alſo of different lengths, 
and variouſly joined together; and though 
it be true, what Cicero ſays of him, that 
he has hardly ſaid any thing without ſome 
particular turn or figure of one kind or 
another f, yet theſe are ſo varied, that 
he has no figure recurring ſo often as to 
diſtinguiſh his ſtile from that of any other 
author; and you will hardly find in him 
two periods together of the ſame form and 
ſtructure, And there is a conliderable part 


See what I have ſaid of this clauſule of Cicero's 
periods, p. 273. 

+ Nullus fere ab eo locus fine quadam conforma- 
tione ſententiae dicitur. De perfecto Oratore. | 
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of his compoſition that is not in periods; 
for though there can be no good rhetori- 
ca] compoſition without periods, more or 
fewer, yet it would be a fault if the whole 
compoſition was in periods ; for it would 
be too uniform, wanting that variety, 
without which no work of art, as I have 
often had occaſion to obſerve, can be 
beautiful, And this is a fault which 
I obſerve in Iſocrates, in whole orations 
you have hardly any compoſition with- 
out a period, Such a ſtile I call decla- 
matory ; for there may be declamation 
in the ſound of the compoſition, as well as 
in the words and the figure. Now De- 
moſthenes has avoided that, by throwing 
in, among his periods, ſhort ſentences, com- 
monly in the form of an interrogation, by 
which he excites the attention of his hear- 
ers, and brings home to them the argu- 
ment more forcibly. The ſhort ſen- 
tence nav . xa: du, he uſes very frequent- 
ly; and he ſometimes makes the ſingle 
word news; ſtand for a ſentence “. At o- 


C31 56. Ed. Morelli. 
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ther times he throws the ſingle word, diſ- 
joined from all the reſt, into the middle of 
a ſentence, as in the word , in the ora- 
tion De Corona *, And, in the ſame ora- 
tion, he throws into the middle of a pe- 
riod theſe two words, i, Ain? un- 
connected with the reſt T. In this way 
he not only varies his compoſition agree- 
ably ; but he takes from it altogether the 
air of declamation, inforcing his argu- 
guments as if he were in private conver- 
ſation with his hearers ; which makes his 
orations much more perſuaſive than any 
declamation can be. 


The reader ought not to be ſurpriſed 


that I have dwelt ſo long upon the ſound 


pf the language in Demoſthenes's ora- 
tions; which he has varied not only by 
melody and rhythm moſt agreeably, as the 
Halicarnaſſian thinks, nor by compoſition 


P. 179- Ed. Morelli. 
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only in periods, but by that variety of 
arrangement of his words, which ſo per- 
fect a language as the Greek admitted, 
but which in him is more remarkable than 
in any other Greek author; and which, 
I am perſuaded, muſt have very much 
pleaſed the ears of his hearers. Now, to 
pleaſe the ears of thoſe he ſpeaks to, is a 
great part of the art of an orator : For, 
as I have obſerved elſewhere , through 
the ear the mind is not a little affected, 
even of the beſt judges: And as to the 
people, they may be ſaid to be led by the 
ears: And accordingly the ſtatue of the 
Gallic Hercules, who, it feems, was their 
God of eloquence, was repreſented, as Lu- 
cian deſcribes him, drawing the multitude 
after him by a chain, which reached from 
his mouth to their ears |» How much 
the order and arrangement of words was 
ftudied among the Romans, 1 have prov- 
ed from a paſſage of Cicero quoted a- 


* Vol, 3d. p. 63. 
+ Lucian's treatiſe of the Gallic Hercules, 
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bove“: Nor can we ſuppoſe that it was 
leſs ſtudied by Demoſthenes, though I 
think I have ſhewn, in what I have writ- 
ten upon the compoſition of the antients, 
that he did not ſtudy it for the pleaſure 
of the ear merely, but likewiſe for the 
ſenſe, which is more forcibly conveyed by 
one arrangement of the words than by 
another . 


The pleaſure which an oration gives to 
the ear, muſt depend upon the pronuncia- 
tion of it: And therefore I conſider De- 
moſthenes, not as a writer only of orations, 
but as a ſpeaker of them. It was in this 
that he excelled more, I believe, than in 
any other quality of an orator, Such was 
the opinion of his enemy Æſchines, who 
certainly was a very good ſpeaker himſelf ; 
and yet he acknowledged the ſuperiority 


P. 420. 


+ See the Diſſertation on the Compoſition of the 
Antients, annexed to volume 2d. of this work, parti- 


cularly p. 572. | 
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of Demoſthenes in that branch of the art *. 
Nor would Demoſthenes have ſaid that 
Action, of which pronunciation is the chief 
part, was the firſt, the ſecond, and the third 
quality of an orator f, if he had not him- 
ſelf excelled in it. He learned by his 
own experience, as well as by the advice 
of his friend the player 4, that the beſt 
compoſition, if not well pronounced, could 
not have the effect it ought to have upon 
the hearers: And I have no doubt but 
that, in his ſubterraneous retreat, his chief 
application was to form his voice and geſ- 
ture 9. There muſt have been a beauty 
in the pronunciation of ſuch compoſitions 
as his, with all the various changes of 
voice, of countenance, and of geſture, 
that the ſubject required, and, joined to all 
theſe, the melody and rhythm of the 


See p. 425. of this volume. 
1 Ibid. P- 206. 


t Ibid. p. 333. 
4 Ibid. p. 329. 
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Greek language, (with the agreeable va- 
riety, too, which we are told he gave 
them “), ſuch as we can hardly form an 
idea of, but which we are ſure, from the 
effects it produced, mult have pleaſed and 
moved his audience exceedingly, The 
written orations of his, that have come 
down to us, we may conſider as only the 
carcaſes of his orations, without that life 
and animation which his Action muſt have 
given them. And it is only the authors who 
{poke their orations, as Demoſthenes did, 
not thoſe who, like Iſocrates, did no more 
than write what others ſpoke, that I dig- 
nify with the name of orators: For the 
ſpeaking orator may be compared to Dae- 
dalus, who, it is ſaid, gave life and motion 
to his ſtatues; whereas, thoſe who only 
write. ſpeeches, are like our ſtatuaries, 
who make ſtatues without life or anima- 


tion, 
Whether Cicero excelled or not in this 


principal quality of an orator, we do not 
know with any certainty ; but I ſhould 


* See p. 161, and 162, of this vol. and p. 382. of 
vol. 2. 
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rather think that he did not : For none of 
the cotemporary writers ſpeak of his be- 
ing eminent in action, not even he him- 
ſelf, who is never deficient in his own 
praiſe ; nor does Quintilian, who praiſes 
him ſo much, ſpeak of his eminence in 
that way; and Cicero himſelf tells us, that 
it was quite neglected by the orators of 
his time “. When this was the cafe, I 
do not think that it is probable that it was 
much attended to by Cicero. 


As to compoſition, I think there is no 


compariſon betwixt him and Demoſthenes: 


Nor do I think that he deſerves at all the 
character which Quintilian gives of De- 
moſthenes: * Tanta vis in eo, tam denſa 
* omnia et quibuſdam nervis intenta ſunt, 
tam nihil otioſum is decendi modus, ut 


Lib. 3. De Oratore, cap. 56. where, after ſaying a 


good deal of the beauty of action in an orator, and 


the effect it had upon the hearers, he adds, Haec eo 
dico pluribus, quod genus hoc totum oratores, qui 
© ſunt veritatis ipſius actores, reliquerunt; imitatores 
autem veritatis hiſtriones occupaverunt.“ Where the 
reader may obſerve, that the diſtinction is very well 
laid down betwixt an orator and a player: 
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nee quid redundet, invenias “. Now, 
this denſity or conſtriction, if I may uſe 


the expreſſion, in the form and ſtruQture 


of the periods of Demoſthenes, which 
have nothing in them redundant or dif- 
fluent, and are equally remote from the 


looſe flow of the hiſtorical ſtile, and the 


pompous and panegyrical periods of Iſo- 
crates, is wanting in Cicero, He is co- 
pious, indeed, but he is too much ſo, He 
has a great deal of the opzmum and adipa- 
tum genus dicendi f: For he has much 
fleſh, but it is looſe, not firm, nor of a good 
colour. And though he ſtudied Demoſt- 
henes much, and even tranſlated ſome ora- 
tions of his; yet he appears to me to have 
formed himſelf more upon the model of 
Iſocrates, and to have imitated him parti- 
eularly in the figures of found, and even 
to have exceeded him, as I think I have 
ſhewn. And indeed there is a rhyming, 
or rather a gingling of ſounds, not ſet at 


* Quintilian. lib. 10. cap. 1, 


+ Lib. De Oratore perfecto. 
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ſome diſtance from one another, as in Iſo- 
crates, but joined together *, ſuch as I am 
perſuaded would not have been endured 
in Athens, not even by the boys there, 
though it is likely that in Rome he was 
admired for them, and clapped in the 
manner that we applaud our players. And 
there 1s in his oration for Milo, fone of 
the moſt laboured, I believe, he ever wrote) 
a ſtring of antitheſes and pari/oſes, upon 
the ſubject of lelf-defence, ſuch as is not 
to be found in Iſocrates. | 


It is evident, however, that Quintilian 
prefers him to Demoſthenes, and to every 
other orator of Greece, But it appears 
to me, that it had become a piece of na- 
tional vanity among the Romans, as I have 
elſewhere obſerved t, to prefer their own 
writers to the Greek. This began as early 
as the days of Cicero, who has not ſcru- 
pled to ſay, that his own countrymen had 
made greater diſcoveries than the Greeks ; 


* P. 304 of this volume, 


+ Vol. 5th. p. 225. - 
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and what they had taken from the Greeks, 
they had improved ®, But, at the time 
when Quintilian wrote, the ſtudy and 
imitation of the Greek writers appears 
to have been, in a great meaſure, laid 
aſide among them ; and their own authors 
were fet up as ſtandards of perfection in 
every kind of writing ; Cicero in oratory, 


Virgil in poetry, and Livy in hiſtory. 


But matters had not gone ſo far in the 
days of Cicero ; nor do I believe that there 
was then in Rome a man of any taſte or 
genius, who preferred Cicero to Demoſt- 
henes: Nor was Cicero's ſtile approved of 
by the critics of that age. His friend 
Brutus, and likewiſe Calvus, uſed the free- 
dom to find fault with his compoſition, even 
to himſelf; and both the Aſiniuſes did the 
ſame T. Cornelius Nepos, likewiſe, who is 


Tuſcal. Quaeſt. lib. 1. in principio. See what I 
have further ſaid of the national vanity of the Ro- 
mans, p. 281. of this volume. 


+ Quint. lib. 12. cap. 1. 
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himſelf a correct and chaſte writer, differ- 
ed ſo much from him in judgment of ſtile, 
as Cicero himſelf tells us, that he diſap- 
proved very much even of what Cicero 
thought beſt in his own writings, Theſe 
critics thought that his ſtile had not the 
true Attic colour, and was not ſuited to 
pleaſe a people, to whoſe taſte Cicero him- 
ſelf bears this teſtimony, that, eorum 
© ſemper fuit prudens ſincerumque judi- 
* cium, nihil ut poſſent nifi incorruptum 
* audire et elegans “.“ They thought his 
ſtile had the Aſiatic tumor, and was florid 
but not pure, nor what they call fincere. 
In ſhort it was of that taſte which, as 
Cicero himſelf tells us, prevailed in Caria, 
Phrygia, and Myſia, but which the Rho- 
dians, though ſeparated from theſe people 
only by a narrow ſea, diſapproved of, 
and which the Greeks, particularly the 
Athenians, utterly rejected f. 


But I have ſaid enough, and perhaps 
more than enough, in another part of this 


De perfecto Oratore. 
+ Ibid, 
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volume, to ſhew that Cicero, as an orator, 
cannot be compared with De:noſthenes, 
who, I agree with the Halicarnaſhan, was 
the greateſt of all the antient orators, and 
therefore the greateſt orator that ever has 
been. and the greateſt that ever will be : 
For, as I have obſeryed elſewhere “, we 
have not materials in the modern lan- 
guages, of which it would be poſſibie to 
compoſe ſuch orations as thoſe of Demoſt- 
henes, any more than it would be poſſible 
of ſuch rough ſtones as we have 1n this 
country, to build temples ſuch as thoſe of A- 
thens were, built of Penthelic marble. As, 
therefore, he is the perfection of the rheto- 
rical art, it was proper that I ſhould explain, 
as well as I was able, all the virtues of an 
orator which he poſſeſſes. I have for him 
an enthuſiaſtical admiration, ſuch as the 
Halicarnaſſian ſeems to have had ; for J 
have ſtudied him more than any other 
Greek or Latin author; and he has been 


P. 320, and following of this volume. 


+ Ibid. p. 424. & 425. 
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my companion in my journies for many 
years. I have alſo tranſlated a great deal 
from him, and in ſhort have formed my 
ſtile upon him, and have made it as like to 
"His as a didactic tile, ſuch as mine, ſhould 
be to a rhetorical, This, I know, makes 
my ſtile very unlike the faſhionable ſtile 
of this age; but | flatter myſelf that it is 
not unlike the ſtile of Milton, the beſt 
Engliſh writer, in my opinion, both in 
verſe and proſe, and who, | have no doubt, 
formed his ſtile, particularly in his ſpeeches, 
by the imitation of Demoſthenes, 


I will conclude this chapter, with re- 
commending to the reader, if he deſires 
perfectly to underſtand the beauty of De- 
moſthenes's compoſition, to ſtudy what 
the Halicarnaſſian has written upon the 
antient orators, and particularly his trea- 
tiſe De admiranda vi dicendi in Demoſi= 
hene, which, both for the matter and ſtile, 
I think, is the beſt of his critical works. 
He is, of all the writers upon criticiſm, the 

Vor. VI. 3L 
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beſt teacher I ever read; for he not on- 
ly ſhews you what is ill written, and 
gives you the reafons why it 1s ſo, but he 
likewiſe ſhows you how it may be better 
written, than which nothing can be more 
inſtructive. I know no author of any re- 
putation, of whofe works the manuſcripts 
are more incorrect ; and in feveral of his 
works, particularly his treatiſe npon De- 
moſthenes, as I have obſerved “, they are, 
in many places, mutilated and imperfect. 
But there is one uſe the Greek ſcholar 
may make, even of the defects of the ma- 
nuſcripts or of the printed editions ; and 
that is to exerciſe his talents of criticiſm, 
by trying to anticipate the corrections 
made from the Vatican manufcript, or 
by ſuch excellent ſcholars, as Henry Ste- 
phen, Sylburgius, and Wolfius, before he 
looks to their conjectures at the bottom of 
the page. It will be for a ſcholar, an a- 
greeable, and 1 think not an illiberal a- 
muſement. 


2. 
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I will only add one obſervation more 
upon the ſtile of Demoſthenes, which I do 
not think has been made by the Halicar- 
naſhan, and it is this: That of the three 
kinds of eloquence, the Deliberative, the 
Judicial, and the Epideictic, he appears on- 
ly to have practiſed the two firſt. This 


made him perfectly maſter of the ſtile of 


theſe two, which he has practiſed without 
any mixture of the Epideictic, and of thoſe 
figures with which the Epideictic abounds, 
ſuch as the pariſaſis, paronomaſia, antithe- 
fis, and like endings, by which the ear 
may be agreeably entertained ; but the 
ſtile will want entirely the nerves and the 
force which we have both in the matter 
and ſtile of the deliberative and judicial 
orations of Demoſthenes. And this makes 
the ſtile of Demoſthenes more the ſtile of 
buſineſs than that of any other orator I 
know ; for buſineſs muſt be treated in the 
{tile of buſineſs, not in the pompous ſtile 
of declamation. When ſuch is the ſtile, 
we are more apt to admire the orator, and 
to be pleaſed and entertained than con- 
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vinced by his arguments; and in narra- 
tive, that ſtile is ſo far from being con- 
vincing, that it racher diſpoſes us to be- 
lieve that the ſtory told by the orator, is 
a work of fancy and imagination» 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IV. 


Of Lord Mansfield"s oration pronounced at 
Oxford upon the ſubject of Demoſthenes 
ſpeech, De Corona.—The greater part 
of it loſt by the fire which burnt his 
houſe ſome years ago.—The whole of 
what remains not tranſlated from the 
Latin, but only ſome obſervations made 
upon it-—=PFirft obſervation is, That De- 
moſthenes m/iſls more upon the topic of 
the Pulchrum and Honeſtum, than any 
other orator. —T his objervation made al- 
fo by Panetius the philoſopher. —Demoſt« 
benes learned this in the groves of the 
academy.—it was particularly neceſſary 
that he ſhould inſiſi upon it in this ora- 
tion, and it was the only way he could 
reconcile the Athemans to the meaſures 
he had advꝛſed.— Ile ſwears, that they 
did not err, that famous oath, by the 
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manes of thoſe that fell at Marathon, 
Salamis and Plataeae.—T he people to 
be admired who liſtened to ſuch a topic 
of perſuaſion, as well as the orator who 
uſed it.— The character of the people of 
Athens at that time, compared with their 
character in later times. Mhat Livy 
ſays of them then. —2d Obſervation of 
Lord Mangſield, That Demoſthenes has 
neceſſarily introduced the praiſe him- 

ell, and with it connected the praiſe of 
the Athenians, ſo that he could not have 
made a defence, that muſt have been better 
recerved by the people.—3d Obſervation of 
Lord Mansfeld, That Demoſthenes has 
* concealed the orator under the form of a hiſ= 
tory in which be has given us an account 
of the loſs of the liberties of Greece, by the 
corruption of the Daemagogues, ſuch as A/. 
. chines, in the ſeveral flates of Greece — 
This hiſtory otherwiſe very curious and 
inſtructiue Lord Mansfield obſerva= 
tion upon the tile of Demoſthenes. —T hat 
it is as excellent as the matter, but ap- 
. pears not at all elaborate, and draws the 
attention of the reader, not ta the words, 
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but to the matter. — This the greateſt 
praiſe of tile. He excels in concealing 
the art which he beflows upon his 
words,—T his art, as he practiſed it, was 
wonderful.—But the generality of rea- 
ders ſo carried away by the importance 
of the matter, as not to percerve it 
but it is perceived by the learned critic, 
—E/ſchines acknowledged his excellence 
in compoſition.— He abounds with Pa- 
rent heſes, which are a great beauty in a 
flile that is to be ſpoken: But the pro- 
nunciation of Parentheſes muſt be goog ;— 
if Jo, they convey the meaning more for- 
cibly than if they were connected with 
the reſt of the ſentence. Lord Mansfield 
prefers the tile of Demoſthenes to Cice= 
ro. his diſcourſe had been continued, 
he would have given examples of the 
puerilis fucus of the file of Cicero. One 
grven by the author, where two paſſages 
from Demoſthenes and Cicero, containing 
the ſame thought, are compared. The 
worde both of Cicero and Demoſthenes 
given—Of the uſe my Lord Mansfield 
has made of his eloquence, formed upon 
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the model of Demoſthenes ;-—has made 
one uſe of it very ſuitable to the office of 
a judge.—Conclufion of the volume, with 
an addreſs to my Lord Mansfield, exhort- 
ing him to bear with patience the mfir- 
mities of old age, comforting himſelf with 
the thoughts of a life Jo well ſpent. 


ſhould be ungrateful to a man to whom 
I owe many other obligations, if I did 
not acknowledge how much I am indebt- 
ed to him for the obſervations I have 
made upon the oratory of Demoſthenes. 
The man I mean is the Earl of Mansfield, 
who, before he left Oxford, made an ora- 
tion upon. the ſubje& of Demoſthenes 
ſpeech De Corona, (the fineſt of all his 
ſpeeches, in the judgment of the Halicar- 
naſſian,) in very elegant Latin, where he 
has ſhown, in a moſt maſterly way, the 
great talents of an orator exhibited by De- 
moſthenes in that ſpeech. A great part 
of the manuſcript, (for it is not printed, 
which I think it ſhould have been), was 
conſumed in the fire which burnt my Lord 
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Mansfield's houſe in London ſome years 
ago, With a copy of what remains of it 
I was favoured by my Lord Stormont, 
whoſe love and knowledge of Greek learn- 
ing I have taken occaſion elſewhere to 
mention “. 


All that my Lord Mansfield has written 
upon this famous oration, | will not here 
ſet down; for what he has ſaid in ſo good 
Latin, I do not chuſe to ſay over again in 
worſe Engliſh, I will, therefore, only 
take notice of ſome few things which he 
has obſerved on this oration, 


There is one thing which he has ob- 
ſerved and dwelt upon a good deal, as it 
1s what diſtinguiſhes Demoſthenes, more 
perhaps than any thing elſe, from every o- 
ther orator ; and that is, his inſiſting fo 
much upon the topic of the pulchrum and 
honeflum, the beautiful and praiſe-worthy 
in ſentiments and actions. There is a 
good deal of this in almoſt all his public 

Vorl. VI. 3 M 
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orations, but particularly in the one at 
preſent under our conſideration, that De 
Corona. It is the nobleſt topic of ora- 
tory, being the nobleſt paſſion of the 
human mind, and furniſhes arguments 
more perſuaſive to a great-minded man, 
than any. that can be brought from 
what is pleaſant, profitable, or even ſafe. 
This peculiarity of the oratory of Demoſt- 
henes, Panetius, the philoſopher, obſerved, 
as Plutarch has informed us in his life of 
Demoſthenes: And I have no doubt that 
Demoſthenes, as my Lord has rold us, 
learned from Plato this philoſophy in the 
groves of the Academy, which we know 
he frequented, and where Horace learned 
his philoſophy “. And it was a very ne- 
ceſſary topic in this oration, where he was 
to defend the meaſures he had adviſed, 


* Horace, after relating the education he got in 
Rome, which I think was little better than our edu- 
cation, adds, 

« Adjecere bonae paulo plus artis Athena, 
e Scilicet ut poſſem curvo dignoſcere rectum, 
Atque inter ſylvas Academi quaerere verum. 

Fo Ely | Epiff. 2. lib. 2. v. 43: 
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which had ſucceeded ſo ill; and which 
indeed could not be defended upon any o- 
ther principle, than that the part, he ad- 
viſed the Athenians to act, was moſt ho- 
nourable, and worthy of them and their 
anceſtors; and that they would have diſ- 
graced themſelves and their country, if 
they had acted otherwiſe. He has carri- 
ed this ſo far as to ſay, That if they had 
* all known what was to happen, and you 
Eſchines, inſtead of being ſilent as you 
then were, had foretold every thing that 
* happened, yet the Athenians ought to 
* have done what they did, if they had 
any regard to their own reputation, to 
the fame of their anceſtors, and to the 
 * teſtimony of poſterity.” So ſtrong an 
aſſertion as this needed ſome preface, and 
preparation of the minds of the people for 
it : And accordingly, he conjures them, in 
the name of the Gods, not to be ſurpriſed 
at the paradox he was to advance, but to 
hear him with patience and good will “. 


See the whole paſſage tranſcribed by the Halicar- 
naſſian, cap. Jl. Neg: Tis N cvornTo; Tov Anpordiroug, 
and his excellent obſervations upon it, cap. 32. 
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And he carries it ſo far, as to affirm upon 
oath, that they did not err, when they 
followed his counſel, though with ſuch ill 
ſucceſs, ſwearing that famous oath, which 
the antient critics celebrate fo much *, By 
* the Manes of thoſe, who periſhed ac 
Marathon, Salamis, and Plataeae, defend- 
ing the liberties of Greece. 


Who can read this without admiring 
not only the orator, but the people who 
had ſuffered ſo much by his counſel, and 
yet could hear him ſpeak thus, not only 
with indulgence, but even with applauſe. 
They were not then indeed ſuch a peo- 
ple as when they conquered at Marathon, 
Salamis, and Plataeae: But they were 
fill a noble-minded people, and much bet- 
ter than they were ſome generations after 
that, when Livy che Roman hiſtorian, 
ſpeaking of what they did in the war be- 
twixt the Romans and Philip of Mace- 
don, ſays, © Athenienſes literis verbiſque, 


See Taylor's notes upon the paſſage, p. 656. of 
vol, 2. | 
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gquibus ſolis valent, bellum adverſus Phi- 
* lippum gerebant * ;* words, that I can 
never read without feeling compaſſion, 
and ſome indignation againſt the author, 
who makes this reflection upon a people, 
to whom the Romans owed, not only all 
their arts and learning, but all the virtue 
they had in later times, and to whom the 
inhabitants of Europe, at this day, may be 
ſaid to be indebted for all the arts and 
ſciences they poſſeſs: For if Xerxes had 
ſucceeded in his enterpriſe upon Greece, 
which muſt have happened but for the 
Athenians, it appears to me that we ſhould 
have been little better than ſavages at this 
day. But to return to Demoſthenes's o- 
ration. 


Another obſervation of Lord Manſ- 
field's is, That Demoſthenes has introdue- 
ed into this oration, with great propriety, 
not only the praiſe of his own conduct in 
public affairs, without which he never 
could have defended Cteſiphon, who was 


*Livii, lib. 31. cap. 44. 
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accuſed for having beſtowed upon him a 
crown which he did not deſerve ; but alſo 
the praiſe of the Athenians, without which 
he never could have reconciled them to the 
meaſures he had adviſed them to follow, 
and which in the end proved ſo fatal. 
And, beſides, nothing could make his cauſe 
more favourable than to connect his de- 
fence with the praiſe of his judges; and 
in ſuch a way, as not to appear to be mere 
flattery, but belonging to the cauſe. 


Another excellent obſervation of Lord 
Mansfield's as to the matter of this ora- 
tion is, That Demoſthenes under the hiſto- 
rian conceals the orator : For he has gi- 
ven us what may be called a hiſtory of 

Greece at that 9 where he ſhows 
that the liberties of Greece were loſt by 
the corruption of the Demagogues in the 
ſeveral ſtates, who acted a part very dif- 
ferent from what he acted in Athens, and 
were truly the mercenaries of Philip, ſuch 
as he ſays Mſchines was. Beſides its im- 
portance in the cauſe, I think it is a very 
curious and inſtruQtive piece of hiſtory, 
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ſhowing us from what ſmall beginnings 
great changes in human affairs may be 
brought about: For the loſs of the liber- 
ties of Greece took its riſe from a trifling 
quarrel betwixt the Amphyctions, and a 
tribe of the Locrians about ſome acres of 
ground, which the Locrians took poſſeſ- 
ſion of and cultivated, but which, the 
Amphyctions ſaid, were conſecrated to A- 
pollo. This quarrel, Demoſthenes ſays, 
was inſtigated by Zſchines for the pur- 
poſe of bringing Philip into Greece ; and 
which accordingly happened, the Am- 
phyctions having called him to aſſiſt them 
againſt the Locrians,—And ſo much for 
my Lord Mansfield's obſervations upon 
the matter of this oration of Demoſthe- 
nes ; about which, what is preſerved of 
Lord Mansfield's diſcourſe is chiefly em- 
ployed. 


As to the ſtile, he has ſaid what is cer- 
tainly true, That it is as excellent as the 
matter, being moſt chaſte and correct, hav- 
ing nothing wanting in it, nor any thing 
ſuperfluous or redundant; and without 
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thoſe pigmenta, or that puerilis ſucus, as he 
very well expreſſes it, of which I have gi- 
ven ſo many examples from the ſtile of 
Iſocrates. He farther ſays of the ſtile, 
that, * Demoſtheni, rerum magnitudine 
* occupato, non yacabat eſſe diſerto.” And 
it is certainly true, that, even reading him, 
we are ſo much carried away by the 
weight of the matter, that we give but 
little attention to the words; and this 
muſt have been much more the caſe of 
thoſe who heard him pronounce his ora- 
tions. Now I hold it to be one of the 
greateſt praiſes of ſtile, not to draw the at- 
\ tention of the reader or hearer from the 
matter to the words. At the ſame time, 
from what the Halicarnaſſian has told us, 
we are ſure that he ſtudied his words very 
much, not only the arrangement of them, 
and the compoſition in periods, but even 
their rhythm and melody“. But, as my 
Lord has obſerved, he excelled, more than 


See p. 300. of this volume, and ſeveral other 
paſſages where I have ſpoken of he melody and 
rhythm of the Greek language. 
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any orator ever did, in that greateſt art of 
a ſpeaker or writer, the concealing of art. 
And therefore, though he laboured his 
words very much, the weight of his mat- 
ter and the force of his arguments were 
ſuch, that he ſeemed to the generality of 
his hearers or readers to be ſo much taken 
up with the great affairs, which were the 
ſubject of his orations, that he gave no at- 
tention at all to the words, further than 
to convey his meaning. But the learned 
eritic will perceive a worderful art in the 
order and arrangement of theſe words, by 
which not only the ear is much pleaſed, 
but the ſenſe more forcibly conveyed, than 
it could otherwiſe have been, as I think 
I have elſewhere ſhown *. His excellence 
in compoſition, his rival Æſchines acknow- 
ledged. But ſo artificial a compoſition 
muſt have been very well pronounced, o- 


therwiſe it would have been hardly intel- | 


ligible ; for it abounds with parentheſes, 


* Difſertation on the compoſition of Demoſthenes, 
annexed to vol. 2d of thiswork. 


Vor. VI, '3N 
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- ſome of them very long, and with paren- 
theſes within parentheſes, as the Halicar- 
naſſian has obſerved. Now a parentheſis, 
properly introduced and well pronounc- 
ed, I hold to be'one of the greateſt beau- 
ties of ſtile, and particularly of what is 
written to be ſpoken, For it not only 
gives a denſity and compactneſs to the 
matter; but, by being detached from the reſt 
of the ſentence, it draws the attention of the 
hearers the more. It ſhould therefore con- 
tain ſome thing worthy of that attention; 
and, if it be alſo pronounced with a proper 
variation of the voice, ſuitable to the ſubject 
matter, will give great force and weight to 
the meaning of the whole ſentence, 


My Lord Mansfield agrees perfectly with 
me in preferring Demoſthenes to Cicero. 
And if the reſt of his diſcourſe had been pre- 
ſerved, I am perſuaded, we ſhould have 
had many proofs of that preference. I 
will ſupply this want, as well as I can, by 
giving one example from Cicero of the 
pigmenta, and the puerilis fucus of his ſtile, 
compared with the ſimplicity and ſolidity 
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of the ſtile of Demoſthenes upon the ſame 
ſubjea. The paſſage in Cicero is taken 
from his famous oration pro Milonc; and 
I have no doubt, that it was imitated from 
a ſimilar paſſage in Demoſthenes, but 
made very much worſe in my judgment, 
and really puerile, though there are, I 
know, who will think it much amplified 
and adorned, The paſſage of Demoſthenes 
is in this oration De Corona, where he com- 
plains of the injuſtice that Æſchines did 
him, by imputing to him the ill ſucceſs of 
the war againſt Philip: If a man, fays 
he, © commit injuſtice willingly, he is 4 
proper object of anger and puniſhment. 
If he err unwillingly, he is to be forgi- 
ven and not puniſhed. But if, neither 
* committing injuſtice nor erring, he en- 
gage in public affairs, manage them in 
* the way that ſeems beſt to all, but do not 
© ſucceed, and be with the reſt of the citi- 
* zens involved in the general calamity of 
© the ſtate, him it is unjuſt to reproach 
or abuſe, inſtead of grieving with him 
for the common misfortune,” Then fol- 
lows the paſſage which Cicero has imitat- 


* 
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ed. This,“ ſays he, muſt appear not 
* only to be the law of Athens, but of Na- 
* ture herſelf, which ſhe has eſtabliſhed by 
* laws unwritten and by the manners of 
men“. 


* The words are, ®Oarnotrai Toi! Tavrxs rar 
© reg, o H £7 To015 Yopeess, A xa Ty Puois wvThy Toi 
© wyeaPois vogriptots, ut Hg avlgwrivois nic, Negri. 
p- 573. of volume 2. of Taylor's edition. I recom- 
mend to the reader to ſtudy the whole paſſage in the 
original, beginning at the preceding page with the 
words, Beo d r 1 a ννννꝭ,ßi, &c. and go- 
ing on to about the middle of the following page; 
and he will there ſee two examples of long paren- 
theſes, very properly, I think, thrown in; which 
I find marked in Taylor's tranſlation, but not in the o- 
riginal, as I think they ſhould have been: So that, 
unleſs the reader be a good Greek ſcholar, and well 
acquainted with the ſtile of Demoſthenes, he will be o- 
bliged to caſt his eye down to the tranſlation, which I 
always very unwillingly do, And in general it may 
be obſerved, that it a compoſition, ſo artificial as that 
of Demoſthenes, be not carefully pointed, it is hardly 
intelligible to a modern reader; though, as points were 
not uſed in the antient manuſcripts, and not even the 
diviſion of the words in ſome of the moſt antient, the 
readers of thoſe times would by cuſtom learn eaſily to 


make ſenſe of what we cannot underſtand without 
much difficulty. 
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I will now give the words of Cicero, 
which 1 have given elſewhere “, but will 
here repeat. They are upon the ſubje& 
of ſelf-defence, a law as common as that 
which Demoſthenes has mentioned, but 
which Cicero has expreſſed in a manner 
very different. His words are, Ef e- 
* nim, judices, haec non ſcripta ſed nata les : 
* Quam non didicimus, accepumus, legimus ; 
verum ex Natura pa arripuimus, hauſi- 
© mus, expreſſimus: Ad quam non docti ſed 
ſfacti, non inſtituti ſed imbuti ſumus. Here 
the artifice of the compoſition is ſuch, 
that it muſt draw the attention of the 
hearer or reader as much or more to the 
words than to the matter: For there is a 
ſtring of antitheſes, in which the words 
are made to anſwer exactly to one ano- 
ther both by their poſition and in the 
forms of the caſe or tenſe, but alſo in the 
ſound: For they rhyme to one another, 
and we not only have ſingle rhymes but 
double, of two ſyllables; and with all this 
vain oſtentation of art, this puerilis fucus, 


Vol. 3. p. 88. fee alſo p. 303. of this volume. 
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there is no more meaning expreſſed than 
what Demoſthenes has given in a few plain 


words, put together in the moſt ſimple 
manner. 


Upon this ſo perfect model of eloquence, 
my Lord Mansfield formed a chaſte and 
correct ſtile of ſpeaking, ſuitable to buſi- 
neſs, and particularly the buſineſs of a 
judge; to whoſe office it belongs, not only 
to determine controverſies betwixt man 
and man, but to ſatisfy the parties that 
they have got juſtice, and thereby give 
eaſe and contentment to their minds, which 
I hold to be one of the great uſes of law. 
In this my Lord Mansfield, as it is well 
known, was ſo ſucceſsful, that even the 
loſing party commonly acknowledged the 
juſtice of his decrees: And I knew my- 
ſelf one example of a man, who had loſt 
more than one half of his fortune by a 
judgment of his Lordſhip's, which never- 
theleſs he acknowledged to be juſt. 


* Having ſpent ſo many years of your 
life, more I believe than any man of 
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this age, in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, with ſo much applauſe and public 
ſatisfaction, I hope, my Lord, you will 
bear with patience and reſignation, the 
infirmities of old age, enjoying the 
pleaſure of reflecting, that you have 
employed ſo long a life ſo profitably 
in the ſervice of your country, With 
ſuch reflections, and a mind ſo entire 
as your's ſtil] is, you may be ſaid to live, 
over again, your worthy life, accord- 
ing to the old ſaying, 


— | hoc eſt 
«© Vivere bis, vita poſſe priori frui. 


That you may live this life as long as 


you retain a mind capable of enjoying 
it, and without pain of body, ſuch as 
would diſturb that enjoyment, is the ear- 
neſt wiſh of all your friends, and of none 
more than the author of this work: For 


in the midſt of all your great public oc- 


- 
— —-L ——— —— ——8̈ . — —— 
* 
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© cupations, you have always found time 


to cultivate private friendſhip; and I 


© believe no man living has enjoyed more 
* the two greateſt pleaſures of human 
life, that of loving and being loved.” 


Here I conclude, and I hope the reader 
will think not improperly, this volutae 


upon the ſubje of Rhetoric, The next 


volume, with which I propoſe to conclude 
this work, will treat of Poetry, the fineſt 
of all the fine arts, if the poet be not a 
mere verlifier, or ſervile copier of hiſtory 
or nature, but be what his name imports, 
a maker, or what may be called a creator, 
which I hold to be the greateſt effort of 
the genius of man, ſhowing more than a- 
ny other art he practiſes, the particle of 
divinity that is in him. For this work I 
have collected a great many materials, 


Multa dies et multa litura coercuit j-—— 


and, if I ſhall live to put theſe materials in 
order, and to finiſh this great work upon 
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Language and Stile, I think I may venture 
to ſay, that it will be the greateſt work 
of the kind, (whether well or ill execut- 
ed does not belong to me to determine), 
that has been publiſhed in later times. 


END Or VOLUME SIXTH, 


— 
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Pag. 9. line 4. in the note, for ineps read inops 


68. 


84. 
153: 


159 
160. 


188. 


195. 
245+ 


272. 
322 


4, in the note, for aM8w00 read a 
* N .,. 
1. in the note, after ng, inſert ri 
20. for they were diſtinCt ſyllables, read it 
was one long ſyllable 
12. after than inſert: of 
3. in the note, for by Demoſthenes, read 
from Demoſthenes 
20. for Adjicere read Adjecere 
8. for and read nor 
20. in the note, for exerted, read exſerted: 
14. for is read was | 
7- for Moraalifts,. read Moralifts. . 


